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DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
AND SPECIAL CHEMICALS FOR GR-S 


fF) KROCESSING the great tonnage of GR-S will utilize all of the rubber 
) chemicals, and particularly organic accelerators, that can be made. Many 
du Pont chemicals are very effective. Those that appear most interesting 
are listed here with a brief comment regarding their functions in GR-S. 


—a medium fast accelerator for 
GR-S. Particularly recommended in tire 
and belt stocks to which it imparts high 
resilience and low hysteresis. Best re- 
sults generally obtained when activated 
with Accelerator 808, Accelerator No. 8 
or Vulcanex. Such combinations produce 
cool running tire carcass and tread 
stocks which have good flex crack re- 
sistance. 


-versatile self-activating ac- 
celerator, useful for hot air, open steam 
and press cures and in stocks loaded with 
carbon blacks, non-black fillers and pig- 


ments. 


a self-activated thiazole acceler- 
ator. Requires no booster in GR-S. 


—muild accelerator when used alone 
in GR-S but produces excellent vulcan- 
izates at almost any required rate of cure 
by proper activation with secondary ac- 
celerators such as Thionex, Accelerator 
808 or DPG, and especially Barak. 


—similar to MBT but produces 
stocks with greater processing safety. 
For flat-curing vulcanizates having the 
best qualities, activate with Barak. Other 
secondary accelerations such as Thionex, 
Accelerator 808 or the guanidines are 
also recommended. For colored GR-S-50 
compounds, we recommend MBTS 
activated with Thionex. 


—when activated with DPG, Ac- 
celerator 808, Vulcanex or Thionex, 
produces stocks with a fast rate of cure. 
Zenite-Vulcanex accelerated stocks have 
excellent resistance to heat aging. 


— fast, non-scorchy accelerator 
for GR-S stocks; can be further activated 
by secondary accelerators. 


—the outstanding single accel- 
erator for GR-S tire stocks. Requires no 
activation. Widely used in camelback be- 
cause of stability and long curing range 
imparted. 


—thiuram tetra- 
sulfides that may be used to vulcanize 
GR-S without added sulfur. Produce 
stocks having excellent resistance to 
aging. When activated with Accelerator 
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808 or used with added sulfur, Tetrone 
accelerations are valuable for CV cured 
wire compounds, boot and shoe stocks 
and articles which are cured at low 
temperatures. 


—the preferred general-purpose 
accelerator for GR-S. Thionex imparts 
to GR-S the unique combination of ex- 
treme processing stability, very fast rate 
of cure at temperatures of 274° F. or 
above and a long flat curing range. The 
use of a relatively high ratio of Thionex 
to sulfur or activation with Accelerator 
808 results in vulcanizates having non- 
persistent characteristics and excellent 
resistance to heat embrittlement. 


—a mild accelerator 
when used alone and a powerful activator 
for 2-MT, Thionex, Tetrone, thiazoles 
and Zenicte. 


—-activates cure of primary ac- 
celerators such as Zenites, Thionex and 
2-MT and due to non-persistency results 
in vulcanizates having improved stability 
under heat aging service. 


— (formaldehyde- 
para-toluidine), an excellent secondary 
accelerator. Use of 1 to 2 parts as activa- 
tor with a thiuram or thiazole results in 
non-persistent acceleration. 


—strong activator for 2-MT, MBT, 
MBTS and the Zenites; increases quality 
of yulcanizates and levels out curing 
range. Particularly adapted to GR-S 
carcass and curing bag stocks. 


—promotes processing safety 
of thiazole and thiuram accelerated 
stocks but is a mild activator at curing 
temperatures of 260° F. or above. Func- 
tions in GR-S as in rubber. Believed to 
improve resistance to flex cracking in 
GR-S stocks. 


—softens GR-S chemically with 
resultant saving in breakdown time and 
increase in masticating capacity. Stocks 
mix faster with less power consumption 
and at lower temperatures when RPA 
plasticized GR-S is used. Also provides 
improved calendering and _ extrusion 
characteristics. 


‘€ —imparts excellent sun check- 
ing resistance to GR-S products; should 
be used in all GR-S stocks exposed to 
sunlight in non-dynamic services. 


25 —The use of dispersed colors ia 
GR-S is increasing. Special GR-S-50 
should be used with MBTS-Thionex to 
obtain the minimum amount of discolor- 
ation or staining of light and colored 
stocks. Proper blends of the following 
clean, light-fast colors will produce al- 
most any desired hue, shade or tone in 
the visible spectrum: 


RUBBER RED PBD 

RUBBER RED 2BD 

RUBBER ORANGE FD 

RUBBER YELLOW GD 

RUBBER MONASTRAL FAs! 
GREEN GSD 

RUBBER MONASTRAL FAST 
BLUE PCD 

RUBBER MONASTRAL BLUE YD 

RUBBER BLUE GD 


. —imparts uniform cell structure 
and a higher degree of blow to GR-S 
sponge than other blowing agents. Less 
plastication of the elastomer is required 
to obtain satisfactory results. 





GN and GN-A are ov 
longer supplied by the du Pont Company 
However, their counterparts, Neoprene 
GRM and GRM-10, are available in any 
quantity at the Rubber Reserve C ompany 
Neoprene Plant, Louisville, Kentucky 
GRM-10 contains 1% of an antioxidant- 
stabilizer which pet the developmenc 
of excessive stickiness during storage; 
otherwise it is identical with GRM. 


NE EN ROCESSES best when used at 


a esi age. The Louisville plant is 
now maintaining a controlled stock to 
permit shipments of uniform age, but to 
utilize this advantage, consumers should 
also adjust purchases so that a minimum 
stock is maintained at all times and con- 
sumption withdrawals made from the 
oldest material. 
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SELECT YOUR RUBBER CHEMICALS 
FROM THESE GENERAL CHEMICAL PRODUCTS: 


Sulfuric Acid: All grades and strengths. 

Aluminum Sulfate: To precipitate polymerized synthetic rubbers. 

Fluosulfonic Acid: For production of Boron Trifluoride. 

Potassium Cyanide—Sodium Cyanide: In production of acrylonitrile 
rubbers. 

Copper Fluoborate—Zinc Fluoborate—Copper Cyanide—Sodium 
Cyanide: Intermediates for “plating” rubber to metals. 

Lead Fluoborate: For lead plating in battery manufacture. 

Sulfur: Commercial Rubbermakers’ and other grades. 


KL Baker & Adamson Reagents and Fine Chemicals 


FOR AERIALS INBUSER GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta °* Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas 
City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Providence (R. |.) 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Utica (N.Y.) © Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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is EXCELLENT for PROCESSING 


because it removes nerve from all synthetic rubbers with a minimum 
mixing cycle and permits— 
Fast—smooth extrusions with low shrinkage and high green strength 
Smooth calendering that holds gauge and impressions 
Excellent mold flow 


Only with this unique and different HMF black are these processing 


features obtained to the full degree. 


Puittrers Perroteum Company, Puttstack Division 


First CENTRAL TOWER, AKRON, OHIO 
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Do Vou twsure Your ™ . 
R-S Stocks Agawmst The 


| iffects of Hot Procesung 


Exposure of GR-S stocks to high temperatures 
during processing can produce the following: 
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1 Increased Modulus 

2 Shorter Breaking Elongations 
3 Lowered Cut-Growth Resistance 
4 increased Hysteresis 


The Insurance Against These Effects Is 


POWDER 


As Demonstrated In This Comparison 


sera ie 





GR-§ 

Ble Powder 

Time of Milling at 250°F 30 min. 30 min. 
Percent Gel 38.2 8.8 
Mooney Viscosity (Uncomp.) 24 

Mooney Viscosity (Comp.) 72 


Naugatuck Chemical | 


om ae, ee ae, G STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira. Ont. 
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Why take 
a chance 
on 
‘Locking | 
Open’? \ 


—_ eat 


Revolutionary Crown Zipper “‘two-way” 
track makes Crown the world’s safest, 
most dependable zipper! 


What happens when an ordinary zipper comes 
open behind the slider? Often the zipper must be 
replaced — and sometimes the article to which it’s 
attached. 


But Crown Zippers are different. Even if the teeth 
do come apart behind the slider, there’s no harm done. 
In two quick zips the slider can be moved backward 
along the track, then forward again, closing the entire 
track perfectly! 

This is made possible by Crown's exclusive tooth 
construction. Both sides of each individual zipper 
tooth are identical, making Crown the world’s on/y 
zipper with a smooth “two-way” track! And this is 
but one of five advantages Crown Zippers have over 
old-style zippers. (See complete listing below. ) 







CROWN 





Se 











1. for smoother 4} 
Takes [¥ action— ? 
sharp extra : ; 
curves strength 3. Provides opening 
4 wherever you want it 
ro ‘ Fz] a 
Fes . FS y 4, ‘a 5 
2 I> Won't +3 
3 las heal j= Resists 
are 5 ways better | i A open - corrosion 
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Member of the J. & P. Coats « Clark’s Family 














— 


That’s why you can be sure that Crown Zipper 
applications on postwar rubber goods will give un- 
failing service — will zip smoother, further, faster, 
more securely! 


Moreover, when you turn to postwar, Crown engi- 
neers, fresh from their experience in redesigning hun- 
dreds of military items, will adapt—or, if necessary, 
create—special zipper applications to meet special jobs. 


Crown's new “double-acting" zipper provides opening 
wherever needed with smocth closures in both directions. 


2. Die-cast 














THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY ~ 745 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (Crown Fastener Division) 
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Hycar has done all this in the pust— 
It can do still more for you in the future 






HOWN here are just a few of the finished products that can be made 

better from Hycar synthetic rubbers. Some were routine jobs for Hycar 
and for the processor. Others represent hours and days of research in 
Hycar’s Technical Service Laboratory. Each was designed to possess a 
certain combination of properties needed to do a specific job. 


Hycar offers many important advantages—among them the ability to 
produce a better finished article at a lower cost despite a slightly higher 
initial price than some other synthetics. When true competitive markets 
are restored after the war, Hycar advantages will be even more important. 














Hycar advantages — particularly over other oil-resistant synthetic 
rubbers—are shown in the following list. Consider these properties in 
connection with your product of the future. You will find that Hycar 
can fit effectively and profitably into your plans. 













e Better storage stability Dependable uniformity of crude material 

e Lower specific gravity e Better oil and gas resistance 

e Can be blended with GR-S © Will take higher pigment loadings 

e Better extrusion characteristics 

e A variety of combinations of properties not otherwise obtainable 

e@ Excellent 0 pes in severest types of service has been proved 
throughout all industry. 













Hycar’s Technical Service Staff is at your service, ready to help you with 
your individual problems. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hy 








Car 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 





LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 
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Throughout the range of processing 
plant for the rubber industry... 
SHAW MACHINES HAVE BEEN 
OUTSTANDING FOR OVER 65 YEARS 








872. 3 BOWL CALENDER 





Tyre plants and general 
rubber processing factories 
in many parts of the world 
858. TYRE TREAD EXTRUDER are relying today on the 
sturdy service given by 
Shaw machines. The buyer 
of tomorrow can depend 
upon the maintenance of 
the same high quality 
backed by sound technical 
advice, when he specifies 
a Shaw product. 





908. DUAL TYPE TYRE PRESS 








FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 





R-135 
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a. IS A NAME FOR IT 


That name as 


MULTI-PLAST 


IT IS MADE by the originators snl leaders in the field of sulfur-reactive 
plasticizers. 





IT IS MADE especially for you as a primary product — not as a by-product. 

IT IS MADE by large-scale production methods that bring it into the low- 
priced field. 

IT IS MADE under rigid supervision to insure uniformly high quality. 


- MULTI-PLAST is brought to you by our technical representatives, experi- 
sencéd men with a know-how in rubber compounding. They can give you 
_ helpful suggestions on the use of MuLTI-PLasT for low-cost high-quality 

compounding. 


WILCHEM PRODUCTS:. NAFTOLEN. * MULTI-PLAST * ECONO-PLAST * NAFTEX 
NAFTOLEN EMULSION * WILMEX * WILCOR RECLAIMING OILS « - POLY-TINT 


The booklet, "TENSILE STRENGTH’ TABLE”, designed as an aid in 
your physical testing laboratory is available. Write for your copy. 





206 v5 PAT ConcE 





CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
10 EAST 40TH STREET > wrew YORE 16, NW. YY. 
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NATIONAL: } 
STANDARD // 
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National-Standard Company 


_— you see this trade mark ona ___ of National-Standard’s four divisions. 
product, it is a positive guarantee é 

of unvarying quality, superior perfor- Although you, in the Rubber Indus- 
mance, and absolute dependability. More try may be familiar with one or two 
than that, it stands for the helpful engi- _ of the Divisions of National-Standard, 
neering cooperation, the careful study of _ the trade marks shown here will help 
customer’s problems, and the constant identify the others that may be able 
progress in developing new improve- to serve you with their particular prod- 
ments, that is an inherent policy of each ucts, experience, and helpful interest. 


5 
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NATIONAL-STANDARD COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 

Wire Braids flat and tubular in Steel or other metal. 
Tapes and Specialized Wire Products for Tire Beads, 
: Steam Hose Armor, Reinforcement for Oil Well Drill- 
5 ing Hose. Braided Covering for Flexible Tubing, Air- 
craft and Tank Radio Shielding. Stranded Wire for 
reinforcing Flat and V Belts. Braided Covering for 
Electrical Cables. Drawn wire in small sizes down to 
002, Steel, Aluminum, Brass, Monel, Nickel Silver, 
Stainless Steel, Phosphor Bronze and other Alloys. 





WORCESTER WIRE WORKS, DIVISION 


WORCESTER, MASS. 









High quality Wire in small diameter sizes, down to 
.006. Round, Flat, Square, Special Shapes, Low and 
High Carbon Steel. Annealed, Hard Drawn, Tempered, 
Bright, Liquor Finish, Tinned, Copper Coated, Cad- 


mium Coated, Galvanized. 
































WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY CO., DIVISION 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





THE ATHENIA STEEL COMPANY, DIVISION 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
Cold Rolled, High Carbon Flat Steels in widths of 
146” to 61", Thickness .0015 to .062 Custom-made 
Steels—.60 Carbon and higher. Entire range of 
Annealed, Hard Rolled, Black Tempered, Tempered 
and Polished or Tempered and Polished with Blue or 
Straw Colored finish, Best quality Small Flat Springs. 



















Complete lines of automatic equipment—designed, 
manufactured and installed for can companies and 
others using sheets in the metal decorating trade. Indi- 
vidual units consist of Roller Coating Machines, Con- 
veyor Type Ovens and Auxiliary Equipment for 





tandem operation with lithographing presses, etc. 
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BUY AND KEEP WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Royle #1 


@ Rugged is the word to describe these compact 
and highly efficient Royle Continuous Extruding 
Machines — the No. 14 and No. 1. Their diminu- 
tive size embraces all of the characteristics re- 


quired for larger and heavier extruding processes. 


@ Primarily designed to become an integral part 
of laboratory’ equipment — the technician can be 
sure that his experiment will have true relation to 
actual product extruding — these machines are 
efficient and economical producers of such products 
as tubes, rods, fine wire insulation, mono-filament 


and thread coating. 


@ Except for dimensional differences these ma- 


chines possess identical characteristics. 





Royle #42 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS ‘eer 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd. Home Office Akron, Ohio 


London, England B. H. Davis J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter 
SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 Pp A T rb R S (@) N . NM E W J E R $ E Y 


REgent 2430 
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%* RESIN V—Tackifier for GR-S, also in adhesive work with GR-S latices. 


* 


* 


* 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Serving Dependabl, — 
Speeding ladon 


* 


ADVAN—New delayed action accelerator recommended for GR-S for foot- 
wear, hose covers, CV insulation, etc. 

ADVAGUM—Synthetic thermoplastic used to assist processing of Buna N 
type synthetics. 

ADVAWET—Series of powerful wetting out and emulsifying agents. Also 
suitable for stabilizing synthetic latices and dispersions. 

COPPER NAPHTHENATE-—Powerful mildewproofing agent. Meets all Armed 
Forces specifications. 

EXTENDER 15—Extender for dibutyl phthalate and other plasticizers. Readily 


available. 





OROPLAST —Extender and softener with outstanding smoothening quality 
when used with GR-S compounds for calendering, tubing and skim coating. 


PLASTOFLEX —Series of efficient plasticizers for vinyl chloride resins. Good 
low temperature flexibility. 

PLASTOFLEX 10——Replacement for dibutyl phthalate in Buna N type syn- 
thetics. Gives high resilience. 

PLASTICIZERS VA—Plasticizer for vinyl acetate polymers as replacements for 


latex and for shoe adhesives. 
PLASTAC —Tackifier and plasticizer for GR-S. 


VISTAC —series of hydrocarbon polymers being used as tackifiers and process- 
ing aids for GR-S, Vistanex Polybutene and other rubbers. 


VISTANEX POLYBUTENE — Isobutylene polymers for special purpose GR-S 
and synthetic insulation compounding. Outstanding for pressure-sensitive 
adhesive bases. 


ZINC NAPHTHENATE—Colorless mildewproofing agent for fabrics such as 


duck, braid, etc. Meets government specifications. 


* 


245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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1942-1943. By government order, reclaimed rubber 
used widely for camel back, soles, heels, passenger tires 
and many other products—because there just wasn’t 
enough natural rubber to go around. 


1944. Reclaimed rubber on an added assignment. Used 
with GR-S to help stretch the supply—because in the 
first few months there wasn’t enough GR-S to go around. 


1945. Reclaimed rubber assigned another new use by 
government order to help stretch supply of carbon black 
—because there isn’t enough carbon black to go around. 


There is no other rubber-like material so versatile—so 
ready to fill the gap, so able to help when other sources 
fail. And there’s no other company better qualified than 
Philadelphia Rubber to make sure that reclaimed rubber 
can fill the gap; will be able to help. 


For example, Philadelphia Rubber’s accelerated re- 
search with GR-S established new and important facts 
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that meant better compounds at lower cost; important 
now, and important in the future when competitive mar- 
kets return. There is no organization in this country better 
equipped to help you with problems involving the use 
of reclaim. We really want you to make use of our labora- 
tory staff and facilities in solving any reclaimed rubber 
problems you may have now or in the future. The Phila- 
delphia Rubber Works Company, 324 Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
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A 7000-ton 
expedifor 


of Production 


Here’s a press that’s sized and engi- 
neered to do the biggest, toughest jobs, 
let you meet today’s production sched- 
ules on time, and be ready to meet 
tomorrow’s competitive conditions. 

This 7000-ton, 20-opening, Steam 
Platen Press is only one of the line of 
special and standard presses that are 
helping others . . . and can help you. 
Several types are illustrated above... 
and if your requirements call for some- 
thing entirely new, Baldwin experience 
is ready to design and build it. 

Before you purchase any press—talk 
to our engineers. They’ve got a lot of 
ideas that you'll find profitable and a 
press to fit your needs. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Baldwin Southwark Division, Philadel- 
phia 42, Penna. Offices: Philadelphia, 
New York, Washington, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Houston, Detroit, Pittsburgh. 
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THE BALDWIN 






HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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Wartime needs have emphasized the value of two Columbia 
pigments—Calcene T and Silene EF—in producing a variety 
of highly desirable properties in GR:S and other rubbers. 


Silene EF, a white, extremely finely divided calcium sili- 
cate, confers high modulus, hardness, tear-resistance and 
good tensile strength up to high loadings. Its value has been 
particularly evident in the manufacture of inner tubes, 
colored abrasion goods and many molded products. 


Calcene T, a coated precipitated calcium carbonate pro- 
duct of fine particle size, confers low modulus, good tensile 
strength, good resistance to tear and abrasion, fast extrusion 


COLUMBI 


The 


Answer to many 


problems in high priority 
GR:S and other rubbers 
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and good processing properties. Its use with GR:S in wire 
insylation stocks is but one example of its wide utility. 


Under certain conditions, Silene EF and Calcene T are 
used together to enable the compounding of stocks such as 
those required for “no-mark” soles and heels. 


SEND FOR DATA 


Reports of extensive research are available on request, to- 
gether with samples for experimental purposes. If you have 
a specific problem, data will be assembled which pertains to 
the particular field in which it lies. 


HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK - 


CINCINNATI - 


* PITTSBURGH 19. PA. 


CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA - MINNEAPOLIS - CHARLOTTE + LOS ANGELES 
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IGGS-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers 
have occupied a prominent place in the de- 
velopment of the rubber industry since its incep- 
tion. For more than 45 years Biggs has furnished 
single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers both ver- 
tical and horizontal, as well as many different 
types of devulcanizers to meet various require- 
ments of the reclaim experts. . . . It is a far cry 
from the old days of bolted doors and riveted 
construction to Biggs modern all-welded units 
with quick-opening doors. Biggs vulcanizers and 
devulcanizers are available in all sizes and for 
various working pressures — with numerous spe- 


cial features. Write now for our Bulletin 45. 


THE Digg 


BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ieee ae 


| e 


Fig. 3— vertical 
vulcanizer with 
quick-opening 
door. Door is han- 
dled by self-con- 
tained arm and 
gear-operating me- 
chanism. Hand or 
motor operation. 


—> 
Fig. ¢—high 
pressure heavy 
duty jacketed ver- 
tical devulcanizer 
with special agita- 
tor. Furnished in 
various sizes. 
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Fig. I—15-ft. diameter by 45- 
ft. long horizontal vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door for 
vulcanizing rubber linings in 
large storage tanks. Fig. 2— 
Biggs vulcanizer with special 
heating manifolds and circu- 
lating fan; all sizes, various 
working pressures. 
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Fig. 5—horizontal steam- 
jacketed vulcanizer with 
hinge type quick-opening 
door; all sizes, for various 
working pressures. Welded 
construction throughout. y 
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Tell us what you 

think is the best method of 

processing or using this scrap. 
You may win up to 


Saoger 


FACTS ABOUT THIS BIG CONTEST 


A group of rubber technologists identified with the rubber industry, known as the Chicago Rubber Group, 
is offering three prizes, totaling $1000.00 for the best papers on the utilization (reclaiming and processing) 
of cured synthetic rubber scrap. While the papers may deal with any phase of the problem, here are some 
subjects which suggest themselves. 1. Separation and segregation of synthetic scrap rubber. 2. Methods of 
identification of synthetic scrap rubber. 3. Reclaiming of synthetic scrap rubber. 4. Compounding studies 
which will result in greater use of reclaimed synthetic scrap, or of ground synthetic scrap rubber. 

First prize: $500.00; second prize: $300.00; third prize: $200.00. If you feel that you have ideas of value 
for this contest, be sure to enter! You may win one of these substantial cash prizes. 


READ THESE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES: 


This contest is open to anyone in the United States or Canada excepting officers and directors of the Chicago 
Rubber Group for 1943-45. Selection of subject matter is left to the discretion of the contestant. As many 
papers as desired may be submitted by any one contestant. Papers should be based upon information 
which has not previously been presented before any technical society meeting or published in any trade 
magazine. Contest closes at midnight on August 1, 1945. Awards will be made during the fall meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Chicago, 1945. The decision of the judges will be final. Each author 
must submit three copies of his paper to Mr. A. R. Floreen, Vice President, City National Bank & Trust 
Company, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. These three copies will be judged separately by the Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, the Rubber Reclaimers Association and the Rubber Division of the American Chemical 
Society. The judges will report their findings to Bruce W. Hubbard, Chairman, Chicago Rubber Group, 
2512 W. 24th Street, Chicago, to whom all inquiries for additional information should be addressed. 


Sponsored by CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, Chicago 


Space donated by A. SCHRADER’S SON — Brooklyn, N. Y., Akron, O., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER & RESTY COMPOUNDS 
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FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


A Partial List 

of War Products 

fabricated from 
GENERAL LATEX 


compou nds. 


Synthetic Raincoats, Ponchos, and Clothing Bags — U. S. Army 

Camouflage Ponchos and Parka Suits — U. S. Navy 

Life Saving Suits — U. S. Coast Guard 

Bomber Runway Carpets — U. S. Army Air Corps 

Woven Glass Tubes for insulation of aircraft fuel and oil lines 

Fireproof Adhesives for securing insulating bats inside the hulls of 
boats — U. S. Navy 

Pontons — U. S. Army 

Three-Dimensional Flexible Topographic Maps—U.S. Marine Corps 


Shoe Adhesives — U. S. Army and U. S. Navy 


GRS latex types, 2, 3 and X-160, normal and concentrated, 


available from stock 


eneral Latex & cHEMICAL corP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Agents for Rubber Reserve Company for storage and distribution of natural rubber latex. 
Operators of the Government-owned Baytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Rubber Co. 


hetic latex. 


Distributors for Rubber Reserve Company for syn- 
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KOSMOS 40 


This: latest furnace-process reinforcing carbon black (HMF type) 
for synthetic and natural rubber possesses a combination of most 


rel -¥91 ge] 0) (-Maalelaelai-laliiletes 


@ cool mixing 
® easy processing 
e smooth and rapid extrusion 
e fast rate of cure 
e full reinforcement 

e low heat build-up 

e high resiliency 

e high resistance to cut growth, 


i-paxagola diate Meolilo Mel olcelt(oaF 


Kosmos 40 is especially useful for tires of all types, pneumatic or. 


Fo} ok Mm Ulae(-tamelaNvaxeolale[Litelal ean 0] ol-t- ym oXele|(-Mcdil-\-11 an cokelAnicXelemelile| 


iiTYaatelaliae] Me [exere Ls 


Try a 50-50 blend of Kosmos 40 and channel black for tread 
stock to secure better plasticity. It will make it possible for you to 
dispense with one milling and thus— which is so important now— 


INCREASE YOUR OUTPUT. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


veel 
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LOEWENTHAL 


RUBBER 


Inseparable Since 1868 


There is no substitute for experience 
plus ability. We have served the rubber 
reclaiming industry with expertly 
selected and assorted scrap rubber 
since its inception, and the experience 
thus gained, together with the extensive 
facilities developed over the years, is 
insuring today the best and most satis- 
factory service. Let us meet your scrap 


requirements properly and promptly. 


THE LOEWENTHAL CO. 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
We Solicit Your Inquiries 


188 W. RANDOLPH STREET 159 CLEWELL STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


Cable Address: “Gyblowell” 












































































































THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS: 
& CHEMICAL COMERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Pt. 


9 / i 
AR 
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| N the extensive line of plasticizers and modifiers 
developed by The Resinous Products & Chemical 
Company, the rubber compounder will find aid in 
solving many of the problems confronting him today. 
Detailed information and technical assistance in the 
use of these outstanding products is freely available. 
NEOPRENE GN | POLYVINYL POLYVINYL 
BUNA ‘ I : ; 
TYPE (GRM) CHLORIDE BUTYRAL 
Unexcelled forlow-tempera- 
High resilience and out- Outstanding low-tempera- ture flexibility, plasticizing High efficiency, excellent | 
DIBUTYL g y 
standing low-temperature ture flexibility. Widely used efficiency, resilience and low-temperature flexibility, | 
SEBACATE flexibility. Excellent drape. in both rubber and latex. drapein Pvcand copolymers. color and light stability. 
Excellent color stability. 
be Good —. = tl Outstanding permanence 
temperature flexibility. and electrical properties, 
4 DIBENZYL Excellent for stocks sub- when used as secondary 
~ SEBACATE jected to high temperature plasticizer. Low flamma- 
service. bility. 
uU 
% High plasticizing efficiency | 
os andextremelow-temperature | 
; DIOCTYL flexibility combined with | 
permanence at higher tem- | 
z SEBACATE | peratures. Excellent dielec- | 
° | trie properties. 
= |_ _ -|__— - 
a . aid . Permanence, resilience and Efficiency, satisfactory low- 
° DICAPRYL + ge on — lasting low-temperature temperature flexibility and 
‘or use in soft stocks. flexibility. Particularly use- excellent permanence at 
. PHTHALATE ful for molded goods. very low cost. | 
- i 
w "| 
us | Extreme efficiency, excellent 
‘ : | permanence and good low- 
PLASTICIZER Highly efficient, low-cost | temperature flexibility. 
35 j secondary plasticizer. | Good low-cost, general pur- 
| } pose plasticizer in coated 
| goods. 
i High efficiency, extreme t High efficiency, permanence 
| PLASTICIZER low-temperature flexibility, | and good low-temperature 
| 36 low cost, excellent drape. | flexibility. 
| | a Seana 
. Unexcelled for permanence 
w Outstanding for permanence and resistance to extraction | 
ui PARAPLEX and resistance to extraction and migration. Superior 
a G-25 by hot oils. Good low-tem- resistance to weathering, | 
= perature flexibility. especially ultra violet. | 
| ¥ : : ae 
| * Permanence, reasonable low- | 
| Permanence, excellent heat temperature flexibility. | 
} te , ’ 
| = PARAPLEX and oil resistance. A low-cost, Low-cost processing aid, } 
: AL-111 non-migrating plasticizer. particularly for milling, 
| =f molding and extruding. | 
| o a 
| a i 
Permanence and high effi- 
| @ ciency. Low-cost resinous 
|; Oo PARAPLEX type, well suited to formu- 
| RG-8 lation of adhesives for com- 
| @ o bining, etc. — because of 
= desirable tack. 
| ow 
| AMBEROL ST-137, Urorm- 
a) ’ 
| > Resin R6-8 is outstanding ITE MM-55 and AMBERLITE 
i = SPECIAL for permanence and resist- PR-14 all well suited for 
| oo sae to ot otis thermosetting of PvB com- 
a TYPES . positions, both calender and 
| solvent types. 
PARAPLEX, AMBEROL, UFORMITE and AMBERLITE are trade-marks, Reg U.S. Pat. Off. 
Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American citi 
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chemical 
petro-che 


— 7 = ; : — 
SQ=a Partial list of industrial uses and applications 


SS for these HEAVY DUTY MIXERS 


MOLDING POWDERS 


ABRASIVES DRUGS 
‘ADHESIVES DYES 
ALKALOIDS PACKINGS 
ALUMINUM ELECTRICAL COMPONENTS PAINTS 
ARTIFICIAL STRAW ELECTRODES PAPER PRODUCTS 
SBEST MERY MASSES PENCIL MASSES 
ASPHALTIC MATERIALS ENAMELS PE IARMACEUTICALS 
ASPHALT TILES ETHYL CELLULOSE PIGMENTS 
EXPLOSIVES Pit. —" 
LES 
BATTERY BOXTES FERTILIZERS POWDERS 
F: FIBRE BOARD PRINTING INKS 
BOWLING BALLS OEMS PR TTY 
BRAKE LININGS ; 
: FOODS IN 
; FOUNDRY SANDS REFRACTORIES 
CANDY FURNITURE MOULDINGS RESINS 
CARBIDES ROOFING MATERIALS 
CARBONS : GASKET MATERIALS RUBBER CEMENTS 
CARBORUNDY | ee GRAPHITE RUBBER COMPOUNDS 
CAULKING COMPOUNDS GREASES RUBBER PRODUCTS 
CELLOPHANE GRINDING WHEELS 
CELLULOID GUN POWDER SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CELLULOSE ACETATE GUTTA PERCHA SEALING GOMPOUNDS 
CELLULOSE NITRATE SHOES 
CELLULOSE PRODUCTS HARD RUBBER SIZINGS 
ELLULOSE XANTHATE @MOKELESS POWDER Bi 
CEMENTS INSULATED WIRE SOAPS a 
CHEMICALS INSULATING MATERIALS STORAGE BATTERIES 
CHEWING GUM SYNTHETIC RESINS 
CHICLE LACQUERS SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CHOCOLATE LEAD COMPOUNDS SYNTHETIC YARN 
CLAYS | LICORICE 
COATINGS LINOLEUM TAPES 
cocoAé LITHOPHONE TEXTILES 
COLORS ; LUBRICANTS TIRES AND TUBES 
CORK PRODUCTS TOOTH PASTES 
COSMET ics MAC ARONI 
COUGH DROPS MARGARINE VARNISHES 
CRAYONS MATTING VISCOSE 
CREAMS |... MET POWDERS 
CRUCIBLES MILK POWDERS WELDING ROD COATINGS 
MILK PRODUCTS WRAPPING MATERIALS 
DENTURES MINERALS 
pOG FOOD MOLDED PRODUCTS 





STRUTHERS WELLS vosrounion 





Offices in Principal Cities 
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Safety and Simplicity 


Here is the modern way to control a rubber mill 
drive—the Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake. 

It controls power by air, absorbing torque, 
shock and vibration through a flexible air gland 
of rubber and fabric. Grips like a tire grips the 
road, without toggles, springs or levers. Requires 
no adjustment, no _ lubrication—maintenance 
costs are unusually low. 

As a brake, it stops the mill almost instantly, 
before damage can be done to operator or mill. 
It exceeds by a wide margin all established safety 


ex requirements. 
The Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake 





vy i and BRAKE 


For Rubber Mills 


can readily be applied to existing mills, with big 
dividends in simplicity and sureness of operation, 
and with safety for both operators and equip- 
ment. 

And be sure to specify this economical new 
clutch when ordering new mills. 

Write us for complete details. 


FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 
9919 Clinton Rd. ° Cleveland 11, Ohio 


In Canada, Renold-Coventry Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver 


In Britain, Crofts Engineers, Ltd., Bradford, England 
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PELLETEX 
and 
GASTEX 


Help ‘‘“Kneading’”’ 











of Synthetics 


Photo Courtesy Seiberling Rubber Co. 


In the making of many synthetic rubber products, the 
operations take longer and require more care than in the 
case of natural rubber. 


GASTEX or PELLETEX in the compound makes the 
material more plastic and easier to handle. 


Put these long-established, leading semi-reinforcing fur- 
nace blacks to work for you. Our engineering staff is at 
your service for present and post-war production. 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


omg, BLPe., ARRON, oo 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 


PAMPA, TEXAS — GUYMON, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 
ERNEST. JACOBY & CO., Boston HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
THE C. P. HALL CO. OF CALIF., Los Angeles ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 
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SYNTHETIC - CRUDE SCRAP | change is inevitable. + wil 


you be prepared when the 


transition comes? * Why not 
: avail yourself of our compre- 








= hensive, nation-wide and 
BER DUST and BALATA 
HARD _ up-to-the-minute service, 
—E YOUR 
LET US SERVIC 
RUBBER RESERVE PERMITS NOW...and for the FUTURE. 














Consult Our 
Nearest Office 


ANAL LST DEEZ 


122 EAST 42°° STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


CHICAGO: 327 So. La Salle St. - AKRON: 250 Jewett St. - LOS ANGELES: 1431 €. 16 St. - MEMPHIS: 46 W. Virginia Ave. - BOSTON: 31 St. James Ave. 
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TOP PERFORMANCE 


In these times of extreme demands 
upon the capacities of the nation’s 
rubber industry, dependability in 
chemical supplies is more essential 
than ever. Cyanamid’s “controlled 
quality” standards PLUS the stra- 
tegic locations of Cyanamid “stock 
points” assures a dependable, con- 
venient and well-rounded service 
to the rubber industry that is help- 
ing to maintain fast, economical 
‘ss processing schedules for the 
war effort and essen- 


tial civilian uses. 
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“When performance counts .:. call on Cyanamid” 
Akron Ch 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: 
ical C 


pany, Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. + Herron & Meyer, Chicago, Ill. 





H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. » H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
‘ 


> (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 
)) 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA ; 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Built for heavy duty and long life, EEMCO 
Mills, Crackers, Refiners and Washers are 
exceptionally sturdy. Furnished as individual 
units or in a “line” of two or three. EEMCO 
equipment operating as single units may be 
built with floor level drive. Early deliveries 
are now being made on Rubber and Plastics 
Processing Machinery. Write EEMCO if your 
requirements include any of the items enum- 


erated below. 


OHIO MIDWEST 


DUGAN & CAMPBELL HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
907 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg 38 South Dearborn St 
AKRON, OHIO CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


EASTERN 


H. E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J 


MILLS eHYDRAULIC PRESSES 
TUBERS @ EXTRUDERS @ STRAINERS 
WASHERS © CRACKERS 
CALENDERS @ REFINERS 
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ti SHADOW cast by war on white rubber goods will pass... 
and it is reassuring to know that TITANOX pigments then 
will be ready to play their all-important part in the brighter 
picture of the future. 


3 
mm 
2 


TITANOX pigmented white side-wall tires again will grace the 
nation’s motor cars, continuing their demonstration of ability to 
stand up under severe usage... sparkling white rubber goods 
again will provide eye-appeal for the buying public. 

Against that day, conscious of its obligation to the industry, 
the efforts of the Rubber Service Staff at the TITANOX Labora- 


tories are, as always, dedicated to improvement in the technique 
of white rubber compounding. 







For the present may we reiterate: In GR-S as in natural rubber 
TITANOX pigments provide the greatest possible whitening effect. 


We invite technical inquiry 


TITANOX 





SOLE SALES AGENT 



















TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IL. 
350 Townsend Street, San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
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Neo-Fat 1-60 is a specially formulated 
stearic acid. 


It is a unique product because it is 
fractionated to assure uniformity. 


Uniformity is the reason Neo-Fat 
1-60 can be depended upon to give 
superlatively good results in your com- 
pounding operations. 


Remember, whatever composition 
of pure fatty acids you may need, a 
Neo-Fat can be formulated to your 
specifications. 


For full details address 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Armour and Company 

1355 WEST 3IST STREET, 

CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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AGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C.| 


PER CENT ELONGATION 


ELONGATION 





EFFECT OF HEAT AGING ON A LOW-SULFUR GR-S COMPOUND 


ae eee ee eae ee ee ee ee -_ 


TAGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C. 





10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120130 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
NUMBER OF MINUTES CURED AT 287° F. 








Physical Properties of GR-S Compounds Stay Put 


with New Low-Sulfur Formula 


Heat resistance now made practical by 


F.B.S LITHARGE 








FORMULA 
RS Uinatitute) ...........5...-cccc0000.s 100 
E.P.C. Carbon Black See 
Sulfur ‘ 0.75 
Zine Oxide ; 3.0 
Benzothiazyl Disulfide.......... 1.0 
FEDS. TAURI BC..........sencsccsceeee he 
Coaltar softener ........................ 5 
Data: Tensile % Modulus Shore 
Time 287° F Strength Elong 3009 Elong. Hardness 
15 2890 780 640 57 
20 3010 760 660 57 
30 3090 770 660 57 
60 2960 730 660 57 
90 2850 700 685 57 
120 2960 710 700 57 
Aged 24 Hours at 100°C 
15 2970 660 980 60 
20 3030 ~ 640 1020 60 
30 2980 645 1000 60 
60 3260 650 1040 60 
90 3060 630 1130 60 
120 2930 630 1040 60 











. OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 
The F.B.S. Litharge-thiazole combination used with low sulfur 
4 characte rized by the folle uImng 
1. Heat stability * 2. Fast curing rate * 3. High flat modulus 
4. Excellent general physical properties * 5. Processing safety 





6. Efficiency * 7. Economy. 





High retention of physical properties... how 
important is that to you? 


Your GR-S can have it, merely by changing 


to a low sulfur formula. 


Now such a compound can be cured in a 
practical time and without extra quantities of 
accelerator. 


F.B.S. Litharge plus benzothiazy! disulfide is 
what produces safe, fast cures with low sulfur 


content. 


The curing period can be varied from 15 to 
120 minutes with scarcely any effect on elonga- 
tion, hardness or modulus. 


Moreover, the effect of aging on samples 
cured for various periods is almost uniform. 


Reference to the accompanying tables and 
charts should be convincing. 


Ask us to send you a printed report, “Compounding 
of GR-S for Heat Resistance,” issued by the Rubber 
Division of our Research Laboratortes, which covers 
the subject of F.B.S. Litharge for low sulfur formulas 
in greater detail and from a number of additional 
angles. Writc to 

¢ 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Rubber Division: 105 York Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnaii, Cleveland, St. Louis, San 


Francisco: Roston ‘National-R ' Cov: Pittsburgh (National 


Lead & Oil Co. of Penna.); Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros, Co.) 
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why Farrel-Birmingham should handle 
your Banbury Repairs 











A Banbury Mixer is composed of 775 different parts. 


Farrel-Birmingham has specifications covering every one of these parts. 


7 : 242 the pi b to be machined, callin total of 882 
FARREL-BIRMINGHAM | 22,</,i%,figts,beve 10 be machined, calling fora sta o 


...is the only company having 
drawings showing the original 
dimensions of every part of 
the Banbury. 


...is the only company having 
complete jigs, fixtures and 
gauges necessary for satisfac- 
tory repairs. 


... as the developer and 
manufacturer of the Banbury 
Mixer, is the company that can 
best determine what is re- 
quired to restore a Banbury to 
its original work capacity. 


Ps Wo 








Farrel-Birmingham has drawings showing the finished dimensions of 
every one of these parts, as well as each of the 882 necessary machin- 
ing operations. 

When any one of the 775 parts of a Banbury in service becomes 
broken, a Farrel-Birmingham engineer can look at a drawing and 
specify a replacement in a matter of minutes. 


When a part—such as a rotor, a door top, or the inside of the chamber 
body, for example—becomes worn, blueprints show the Farrel- 
Birmingham engineer just how much rebuilding is required to return 
the part to its original size, contour and work efficiency. There is no 
guessing — everything is down in blue and white. 


Farrel-Birmingham is set up to handle all necessary Banbury repairs. 
For quick service —write, wire or phone. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


ANSONIA, CONN. (Telephone Ansonia 3600) 


Akron, Ohio: 2710 First Central Tower (Tel. Jefferson 3149) 
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SILICAL 


(NEWFOUNDLAND PYROPHYLLITE) 





AS A DUSTING MATERIAL FOR CURED AND UNCURED RUBBER PRODUCTS | 

















SILICAL BECAUSE OF ITS SOFT TEXTURE, FREEDOM FROM MICA 
AND HIGH SURFACE AREA IS BEING USED AS A DUSTING 
TALC. IT ELIMINATES SURFACE TACK AND GIVES A MORE 


UNIFORM COVERAGE WITH A MINIMUM AMOUNT APPLIED 








i] 





HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


82 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
516 Ohio Bldg.. AKRON, OHIO 
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AIUAGO BUSINESS DISTRICT 1928 








Twenty-five years of impressive growth and prog- 
ress are reflected in these lake-front scenes of 
Chicago in 1920 and in 1945. The contrast em- 
phasizes the sweeping changes this swift-moving 
quarter of a century has brought—not only to 
urban America but to business and industrial 
America as well. 

In 1920, Witco Chemical Company was a small 
organization with a single office in Chicago. Today 
it is an important factor in America’s expanding 
chemical industry, serving manufacturers of rubber, 


Witco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS Fa D 
[Formerly Wishnick-Tumpeer, Ine.] 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Akron «+ London 


Boston + Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 


CHICAGO BUSINESS DISTRICT 1945 


ooking Across Twenty-five Years 


paints, printing inks and many other products from 
branch offices in leading cities throughout this 
country, and from London. And Witco’s list of 
chemicals, pigments, asphalts and other materials 
is constantly increasing to meet the accelerated 
demands of war. 

To you as manufacturer Witco offers the coopera- 
tion of its technical staff and the facilities of its 
modern research laboratory in the solution of 
production problems. Your inquiries about 
Witco products will be given prompt attention. 
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Presents... 


SURFACE OW: 
POROUS FABRICS 





A COMPLETELY NEW SOLVENT ADHESIVE THAT 
MATCHES RUBBER CEMENT QUALITY FOR QUALITY 
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... for all operations where rubber cement was formerly used. 


First, UBS Technicians wrote down the characteristics needed 

in a synthetic rubber to provide an adhesive with a// the qualities industry 
used to look for in rubber cement. Then, starting from scratch, the UBS 
Laboratories developed a completely new synthetic rubber base to fit these 
requirements. That's the story behind Ubapol! First, an absolutely original 
synthetic rubber base formulated exclusively for cement compounding 
purposes. Then, a completely new synthetic rubber solvent adhesive 
compounded to match rubber cement quality for quality. Little wonder 
that UBS is proud of this, their 1945 contribution to general industry! 


Samples gladly sent upon request. 


Address all inquiries to the Union 


UBS’s War Record x * * 


1942 -UBATEX—first flexible waterproof latex made 
available for general use when rubber latex 
was restricted. 

1943 -UBAGRIP —a tested neoprene base cement 
made available to general industry the day 
neoprene was released. 

1944+ SYNTHETIC LATEX (neoprene) — kept and is 
keeping latex operations going, now that 
rubber latex is out. 

1945 - UBAPOL — the first synthetic rubber solvent 
cement compounded from a new base devel- 
oped exclusively for cement purposes. 





Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

DISPERSIONS 
COMBINING CEMENTS 


ORCANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - 


PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - 


IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 


Union BAy STATE 
Chemical Company 








COATING COMPOUNDS 
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When a Monsaito research man sets out to develop new plasticizers 
or to find a wider range of usefulness for our present line, his work 
is serving today’s war production. Yet, while he concentrates on 
the needs of the present, he also is building for the future. Many 
discoveries and developments in war-busy 1945 will lead to better 
products... better living ...in the years of peace ahead. , 


Our production department also is busy these days, trying to 
produce more and more of our complete line of plasticizers. The 
needs of war demand every ounce that can be produced. 


If your products are contributing to victory, we shall do our 
best to meet your needs for plasticizers. And we shall count it a 
privilege to work with you in developing products that may lead to 
a quicker peace. MONSANTO CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Organic Chem- 
icals Division, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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TACTICAL PROBLEM 


Many captains of industry consult the skilled technicians and re- 
search scientists of Warwick Chemical Company when confronted 
with a “tactical”? production problem. Our experts are at your 


service. Call them often. 


Waucich Chemical Company 


WEST WARWICK, R. |. * 580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY * ROCK HILL, S. C. 
© 1944 Warwick Chemical Co. 
Impregnole Water Repellent * Luminous Pigments * Metallic Stearates * Metallic Resinates 


Petroleum Waxes * Sulfated Oils * Synthetic Detergents * Textile Compounds * Wetting Agents 
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A MODERN 


SYLLOGISM 





'__ MAJOR PREMISE: 


Bell Telephone System serves the American Public. 








_MINOR PREMISE: 







‘the Bell System. 





Bell Telephone Laboratories develop the facilities of 


OE Be seen. : saat Nic tae cba aR Ra itl a cia a a 














Per Perce 





And that is the raison d’étre of the Laboratories. 
For the Bell Telephone System, the Laboratories 
carry on research studies in all the sciences and 
development work in all the engineering arts that 
relate to electrical communication. 


For the Western Electric Company, the manufac- 
turing unit of the System, the Laboratories develop 


equipment, prepare specifications for its construc- 
tion, and engage in various engineering activities. 


For the Armed Forces of the United States, under 
contracts of the Western Electric, the Laboratories 
have undertaken more than a thousand develop- 
ment projects — many with spectacular effect upon 
our enemies. 








BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES explore and invent, devise and perfect for our Armed 
Forces at war and for continued improvements and economies in telephone service. 
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"0/1 LINE 
, E NEVILLE = 
war and Plasticizing Oils 
° 
















on Resins and Plasticizing 


T'S Neville’s latest hand-book 
I . 
Oils, containing 4 wealth of i 


a 
formation that should prove 


er 
convenient guide to the ae 
‘lle 

selection of the right Nev! 


ms. 
product to meet your proble 


In its 64 pages are listed 


“a " 
grades, specifications a 


ille 
the many Nevi 
dee 5, Write for 


d uses 


Resins OF Plasticizer 


\ 
your COpy today ! 





THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Program 


BENZOL * TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 





Sree ate wee 

















Dispersions Process, Inc. 


UNDER MANAGEMENT UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20,N. Y. 
In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 
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eontrol from 


beginning to end 


Complete and careful manufacturing 
control from the raw material to the 
finished product. This is the way that 
K&M provides Neoprene Compounders 
with Light Magnesium Oxide of uniform lightness and 
unvarying quality. That’s why there are so many 
repeat demands for K&M Light Magnesium Oxide. 





To answer these demands, Keasbey & Mattison have 
expanded their facilities for producing Light Mag- 
nesium Oxide. Now more of this essential compounding 
material is available than ever before. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY. AMBLER. PENNSYLVANIA 


One of America’s oldest and most reliable makers of asbestos and magnesia products. Founded 1872 





OUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR K&M LIGHT MAGNESIUM OXIDE IS: 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMIC AL c orpPor. ATION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. AKRON, OHIO, Akron Chemical Company 
BOSTON, MASS., Ernest Jacoby & Company 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY AND STOCK POINTS: / CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, Herron & Meyer 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., H. M. Royal, Inc. 
TRENTON, N., J.. H. M. Royal, Inc. 
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F you’re interested in more precise control of mold- 

ing or vulcanizing, send for this new free catalog. 
It describes the functions and features of the versatile 
Taylor Flex-O-Timer which automatically controls 
the sequence and duration of all functions from the 
closing to the opening of the press. All the operator 
has to do is load the press and push a button! 


The catalog shows piping diagrams of typical Flex-O- 
Timer applications and actual installation photo- 
graphs. It gives you a clear picture of the new Auxiliary 
Timer (within the Flex-O-Timer case) which enables 
you to vary the molding period proper with a simple 
dial adjustment, without disturbing any of the settings 


on the main instrument. 
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HERE’S THE KEY TO 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
OF SYNTHETIC 
TIRE MOLDING! 


Be sure to write for this Catalog 98154 today. Or 
call your Taylor Field Engineer. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording, and controlling 


temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 











MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 














BUY MORE WAR BONDS—AND KEEP ’EM! 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 


Resistance to aging 


Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 


MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET -NEW YORK CITY 
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auwakitrom a still 


, = translucent crystals come from the 
fractionation of crude solvent scrubbed from 
coke ovens, yet they have the potential 
value of jewels to the development of almost 
unlimited products... These are crystals of 
PICCOLASTIC — Resins destined to give im- 
provement to Rubber and Plastic materials 
—to adhesives, coatings, insulation, mold- 
ings, impregnants — to plasticizing and ex- 
tending needs —to countless requirements 
reaching into every phase of industrial pur- 
pose. PICCOLASTIC is a new development. 
It is a “family” of Resins offering a wide 
assortment of melting points, molecular 
weights and solvencies. It provides indus- 
trial users with materials which, in combi- 
nation with each other, as well as with 
certain other plastic bodies, will make pos- 
sible the creation of results hitherto unattain- 


able. Write for complete data. 
A Product of Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 


General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
FOR EVERY NEED... 
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From small laboratory presses to massive 
production units, the R. D. Wood Company 
designs and builds hydraulic presses to meet 
every requirement. Typical of variety are the 
§70-ton Laboratory Press with electrically 
heated platens shown in inset, and the 3450- 
ton Hard Board Press with steam heated 
platens. 


The Wood engineering department stands 
ready at all times for consultation on your 
hydraulic press problems. 


A NO 6.“ 


PHILADELPHIA~> PENNSYLVANIA 


CHEMICALS 


we FOR THE 


WRUBBER 


INDUSTRY 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99'2% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 





Stauffer 
rs 














STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. North Portland, Oregon 
636 California St., San Francisco 8, Cal. Houston 2, Texas 


555 So. Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. Orlando, Florida 
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on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 





wisi 











J 


* THIS CASE the primary accelerator is of the basic type, 


compound produces moderate tensiles which hold well on 


activated with a small amount of acidic MBT. This 


aging, with good retention of elongation and little inclina- 
While the Pendulum 


tion toward ‘‘marching modulus.” 


Rebound is lower than some of the compounds previously _| 


ae 


reported, the Temperature Rise on flexing is very satisfactory. 


Butyraldehyde Aniline—MBT Acceleration 





COMPOUND NO. 8 


GR-S . 100.0 
Sulfur 3.5 
Butyraldehyde Aniline 1.0 
MBT 0.15 
ELC Magnesia 5.0 
Coumarone-indene resin 7.5 
Zine Oxide 100.0 | 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 





: _ Load (Lb. Sq. In. 


ORIGINAL RESULTS 


Goodyear-Healey Pendulum 


For Elongation of 


Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer) * 


4me-of Cure | Tensile Strength Per Cent - ~—e Fs — 
i ‘ f : a t 
Min. at 45 Lb. b./Sq. In. : ao «100% “300% 300° 400° 500% e 
75 1270 770 120 200 275 435 33 
15 1160 595 200 320 480 760 ae 
30 1090 505 240 360 605 1050 21 
45 1020 475 245 365 655 17 
60 1130 450 240 445 725 17 
90 960 430 280 480 840 12 

AFTER 24-HOURS GEER OVEN AGING AT 100°C 

75 1030 585 125 250 330 455 700 29 
15 1250 520 160 285 405 645 1130 31 
30 1135 445 210 335 460 840 25 
45 1080 440 210 330 455 875 22 
60 1070 430 205 330 495 905 19 
90 1070 400 250 370 620 1070 17 


Cut-Growth Resistance 
Inches—Failure at 














Uniform Quality HORSE HEAD ZINC OXIDES 


Time of Cure Shore Running Dynamic Compression 
—_— oo : Pacer Recent ex. tomo ; 
; i Rise °C. 
| oe > | hee ? Initial Final 9,000 Cyc. | 20,000 Cyc. 
45 47 8.06 58.6 21.6 15’— 6.4 16.2 13.6 17.3 -23 .40 
60 50 7.96 59.6 19.8 15’— 4.5 14.9 11.8 14.0 
*Test Conditions: 100 Lb. Load. 0.15’ Stroke. 100°C. Oven Temp. 
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Rubber Odor Problems? 
eee NOT WITH PARADORS 


Parapors for RusBeR are the result of 
Givaudan’s long specialized experience in 
the field of industrial deodorants. They are 
available for all types of synthetic polymers 
and are now being used with outstanding 


success by many rubber manufacturers. 


PaRADORS are obtainable in a wide variety 
of odor characteristics and price ranges— 
and new Parapors can be developed by 
our technicians to solve individual prob- 
lems. We offer you cooperation without 


obligation. Write today for full information. 


“BUY WISELY-BUY GIVAUDAN“” 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 














MAGNESIA 


e NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











MAGNESIUM CARBONATE 


Technical and U.S.P. Grades 


____ 


MAGNESIUM OXIDE 





EXTRA LI Type 

A supreme qu Extremely 
ne state o : lity and resist- 
ance to scorc A ed for increased 
nodulus, gr resilience, reduced heat build-up, lower 
compression set and retention of tensile strength during heat 


f greater density than 
in impurities. An 


MEDIUM A good value. Very active. High Magnesia 


content, low in impurities. Medium density. 


HEAV Y All types can be furnished. Specially ground 
to meet the exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the 
Rubber Trade. Unground types for chemical uses. 


PACKAGES—s,<cicatly designed to protect contents 


from moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special 
water-proof liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall 
bag, including asphalt liner 


Special Service for All Requirements of the Rubber Trade 


GENERAL MAGNESITE & MAGNESIA COMPANY 


Specialist in Magnesia 
MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DISTRIBUTORS 


2960 East Venango St. 


PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


Seles Representatives: 


AKRON—The C. P. Hall Co. CHICAGO—The C. P. Hall Co 


BOSTON DENVER—The Denver Fire 
(Cambridge) —William D. Clay Co. 
Egleston Co. DETROIT—C. L. Hueston 


BUFFALO—Commercia! Chem- LOS ANGELES—The C. P. Hal! 


icals, Inc. Co. of California 


MONTREAL—Canadian_Indus- ST. PAUL, MINN.—George C. 


tries, Ltd. Brandt, Inc. 
NEWARK, N. J. — Chas. §$ SEATTLE, WASH.—Cari F. 
Wood & Co., Inc. Miller & Co. 


TRENTON, N. J.—General Sup- 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & 
ply & Chemical Co. 


Zehrung Chemical Co. 
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TRouste? Gobs of It ! 


Yes—and there’s trouble and plenty of it in your plant when the 
solvents you are using vary in uniformity from one shipment to 
another. For if there’s one thing you’ve got to have in a solvent, 
it is uniformity. 

Lack of uniformity, however, is one headache you can easily 
avoid. How? With SKELLYSOLVE. Uniformity in SKELLY- 
SOLVE is assured by the Skelly method of refining it. Scientific, 
instrumented control of the process eliminates human error. 


There is a type of SKELLYSOLVE that will meet your specific 
requirements. Shipment of that type you receive next week, or 
next summer, or next year, will have the characteristics identical 
with those of the SKELLYSOLVE you get today. 





SKELLYSOLVE 
in the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


There are six different types of 
Skellysolve which are especially 
adapted to various uses in the rub- 
ber industry, for making rubber 
cements, and for many different 
rubber fabricating operations. 
Skellysolve offers many advantages 
over benzol, rubber solvent gaso- 
line, toluol, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc. It will pay you to investigate 
Skellysolve. Write today. 














SKELLYSOL 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ORIGINAL 
PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM 
SALTS 


FROM 


SEA WATER ~ 



















ad 





7 dependable somes of capepoly for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


U.S. P. technical and special grades 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer -Schuster Company 


G. §S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
> a a 4 


Ro-Ball 
Rubber 
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The action of the screen box, which operates 
at a nearly level angle, combines with the 
Day Super-Active Ball Cleaning Device to pro- 
duce an effective screening action. 





The Ro-Ball above is a No. 31, Hopper Feed, 
Closed Top Type which is used extensively for 
processing of natural or compounded rubber 
products, where sulphur, oxides, etc., are used, 
and dust tight construction is required. 

These machines can be furnished in either 
single or multiple screen construction and in 
various sizes to meet all requirements. 





The open construction shown above is used 
extensively for dewatering operations where 
caustics are used in reclaiming rubber. These 
units can be furnished in various sizes to meet 
all production requirements. 


The J.H. DAY Company 


CINCINNATI 22 eo] I TeF 
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DADDY OF THEM ALL— 


Largest McNeil-Akron Individual Inner Tube 
Vulcanizing Unit Ever Built 











LITTLE GIANT — 
MODEL 110—45”—14 


Qur_ most popular tube press is this 
small unit. which is only 45” wide be- 
tween the side frames. It is suitable for 
the full range of passenger sizes as 
well as all truck tubes up to and includ- 


ing 11.00 x 20. Maximum cavity size 


OQ” 


cross section x 40” O. D. 





MODEL 500—85’—30 


This Giant Vulcanizer complete with mold weighs 
approximately 37.000 Ibs. and is good for 500,000 
lbs. total internal pressure. or up to 125 Ibs. per sq. in. 
in a maximum cavity. This press is 85” wide between 
the side arms and will accommodate a mold cavity size up 
to 22” in cross section x 76” outside diameter. The mold 
shown is for 24.00 x 52 inner tubes such as are used on 
Giant Earth Mover equipment. Upper mold support platen 
is adjusted electrically to suit various mold_ thicknesses. 
This feature simplifies and speeds up mold changing. 
In addition to the 45” and 85” sizes illustrated here, we make inter- 
mediate sizes, which are 55” and 75” respectively between the side 


frames. All presses of course are designed to take existing molds and 
provisions have been made to speed mold changing as much as possible 


WRITE FOR DETAILS ON BOTH 


THE McNEIL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 


96 EAST CROSIER ST. AKRON 11, OHIO 
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through the years... 

















DIAMOND 
REVOLVING 
JOINTS ee @ 


—for rubber mills or mixers, and for every kind of steam- 
heated and water-cooled roll in rubber plants and other 
industries. Patented construction prevents leaking. Molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service—easy, 
quick and cheap to replace—no tight packing to act as 


brake on roll. 


JUST ONE JOINT TO A ROLL, leaving one end clear 
of pipes. Steam enters and condensate drains out through 
same joint. Correctly engineered—sturdily constructed. 


THE PROOF— 

“The special joints you made for us in 1932 are being 
used on a water-cooled roll under pressure of about 15 
Ibs. at 280 RPM’s. Your RO-1 joints we are using for 
steam heating calender rolls and operate under steam 
pressure of about 40 Ibs. at 120 RPM’s. All of these joints 

have given us excellent service.” 
YATES BLEACHERY CO., Flintstone, Ga. 
Dec. 12, 1944 


Diamond Revolving Joints are manufac- 
tured in four types, as follows: Type 


RO-1—1” roll connection, 14” steam and 
3g” syphon connection. Type RO 4-A— 
114” roll connection, 1” steam and |!” 


syphon connection. Type RO 5—2” roll, 
114” steam and 34” syphon connection. 
Type RO 6—21%” roll, 114” steam and 
114” syphon connection. All types ship 
ped from stock for immediate delivery. 





Write Today for Bulletin and Prices 


DIAMOND METAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF SWING JOINTS 


A Type For Every Purpose 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


— RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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all - T. W. MORRIS 
THE INTERNATIONAL TRIMMING MACHINES 


RUBBER REGULATION COMMITTEE 
ARE INCOMPARABLE 


Both Inside and Outside. 











gives a brief account of the Rubber a 
Industry and the problems it has 
faced and overcome in peace and war. 





THE HISTORY OF 


Rubber 


Regulation 


1934-1943 





EDITED BY 
Sir 
Andrew 
McFadyean 





“This book surveys early voluntary 
rubber control schemes and submits 
the facts and an interpretation of them 
concerning the formulation and opera- 
tion of the International Rubber Regu- 
lation Agreement. It reveals the prob- 
lems encountered in drawing up a 
restrictive plan acceptable to many 
nations and in its administration from 
1934-1941. About 50 pages are given 
to a description of the committee’s work 
covering the seven-year period of con- 
trol. An appendix of about 100 pages 
contains the texts of the agreement 
and of the subsequent American Re- | 
serve Stock Agreements and statistical | 
information of production, consump- 

tion, prices, and planting and produc- 
tion costs.”— India Rubber World. 











At all bookstores $3.25 


=i 


























Distributed by W. W. NORTON & CO. 
70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 — 
for GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. Contsht uh on himming protlems 
a l | 6301 WINTHROP AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
j al = 
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PRODUCTS 
for GR-S Compounding 


BLACKS 























| “WYEX...... Easy-processing Channel Black (EPC) 
| e TX 222022202 Medium-processing Channel Black (MPC) 
e HX =a2a22eeaeneneu2 Hard-processing Channel Black (HPC) 


° MODULEX. » High-modulus Furnace Black (HMF) 
CLAYS 





«SUPREX.... Standard Reenforcing Hard Clay 
“PARAGON .. Sott Clay 
e HYDRATEX-R Low-Mica Clay 


Other Products 
ad BUTAC aaeane Plasticizer and Tackitier 


. TURGUM-S » Refined Pine Gum (solid)}—a plasticizer 
e SUP REX White Precipitated Calcium Carbonate 


© J MH .... =22a2 Chemical Peptizer for GR-S 


° ACTIVEX «zz Activator for GR-S 





J. M. HUBER, INC. 


460 West 34th Street 
NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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ACCELERATORS 


are 


AVAILABLE 


ETHYL TUADS 
ETHYL SELENAC 
ETHYL ZIMATE 
ETHYL CUMATE 


also | 


CAPTAX & ALTAX 


R. T. VANDERBILT €0., 1c 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Reclaimed Synthetic Rubber 


ber technologists the progress which has been made in 

reclaiming synthetic rubber and to point out in a general 
way some of the problems that may be faced by the rubber com- 
pounder in the future should natural rubber reclaim become scarce 
and reclaimed synthetic rubber be tne only product that is 
available. 

The problem of reclaiming synthetic rubber has been recognized 
in this laboratory, as in other reclaimers’ laboratories, ever since 
the advent of neoprene as a commercial synthetic rubber in 1931. 
Reclaimed neoprene has been processed and sold to the public at 
large since 1938. The replacement of natural rubber by synthetic 
rubber since December 7, 1941, has greatly emphasized the neces- 
sity of reclaiming synthetic rubber. From that day to the present, 
reclaimers have worked diligently on methods for reclaiming the 
several synthetic rubbers which have been made available, natu- 
rally with most emphasis on the GR-S type. 

The amount of synthetic rubber reclaim that has been made and 
used up to the present time is small relative to the total produc- 
tion of reclaimed rubber. The reclaimed rubber industry, except 
for research activities on synthetic rubber reclaiming, has devoted 
itself to the production of the maximum quantity of natural rubber 
reclaim in order to extend the nation’s dwindling supply of crude. 
The industry became aware early in the war that its product would 
be invaluable in extending the crude rubber stockpile while the 
synthetic rubber industry was developing. The fact that the United 
States did not exhaust its supply of crude during 1942, 1943, and 
1944 is in no small measure a result of the efforts of the reclaiming 
industry to produce every possible pound of reclaim. This contri- 
bution to the war effort is still continuing. Having come to the 
rescue when the natural rubber stockpile was rapidly dwindling 
and again when the GR-S program was in its infancy, reclaimed 
rubber may again be called upon to help offset shortages of certain 
types of carbon black. 


gs purpose of this article is to bring to the attention of rub- 


F. L. Kilbourne’ 


In the present paper data illustrating the uses of GR-S tire, 
tube, and mechanical reclaims as well as those made from neo- 
prene, Buna N, and Butyl scraps will be presented briefly. 


Chemical Properties of Synthetic Reclaims 


The analyses of typical synthetic reclaims are reported in Table 
1. This table shows also a natural rubber whole-tire reclaim 
which has been reenforced with 5% of channel black. Com- 
pounders who are familiar with the use of reclaimed rubber will 
agree that there is no important difference between the analysis of 
the GR-S reclaims and the natural rubber reclaim. Acetone ex- 
tracts are somewhat higher in the GR-S reclaims because of a 
higher softener content in the GR-S scrap and also because of the 
use of either higher proportions or more permanent oils in the 
reclaiming process. Ash contents are generally lower because the 
original GR-S was reenforced mainly by carbon black. Carbon 
black contents are therefore higher than those of corresponding 
natural rubber reclaims. The net effect on the rubber content is a 
lower figure for the synthetic reclaims than is customary in natural 
rubber reclaims. The compounder is primarily interested in re- 
claimed rubber because it enables him to lower costs, to extend his 
supply of natural or synthetic rubber, to speed up processing, or 
to secure flatter compounds; therefore, exact duplication of natu- 
ral rubber reclaim analysis is not essential. Obviously the com- 
pounder wants the highest possible rubber content in his reclaim 
provided that the reclaim has a plasticity close to that to which he 
is accustomed. 


! Chief chemist, Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, O 


TaBLE 1. Typican ANALYsIS—-SYNTHETIC RECLAIMS 
4 A B ie D E F G 
Natural Rubber GR-S GR-S GR-S Neoprene Buna N Butyl 
Whole Tire Whole Tire Tube Red Mechanical Mechanical Mechanical Tube 
Type (+ Added Black) 
IGE ORIIGUE cigs esd aneesomder 10.52 18.16 16.95 24.9 32.10 11.40 3.27 
PEE se eee yecic lore sie os e219 49's aie es ees 13.13 8.00 12.95 32.9 10.40 12.95 8.25 
Cured chloroform extract............ .98 2.52 15 8 1.89 1.20 2.41 
ARMM RENE? <2. ss400 395-01064 wo6-6 0.096 mS 20.49 17.70 19.55 13.45 28.30 30.7 
Lo SS eee ente, ceeer eee 1.15 3.50 nil 6.65 _ a 
OH BUDO os 5 50-594 oceanic oes 1.70 1.81 Lae 1.5 1.19 1.38 1.3 
RUNVEE COMED 2 ..ccccccweseveeeves 52.03 48.31 $7.72 39.9 34.32 44.77 54.07 
PRUMEIMIN aie ds oye Niors c Siviacateaelacasie els .20 nil nil nil nil nil nil 
SIDOCTHO TRV ©<.c 6.5055 Sioe-cdeuweeeee 1.16 1.16 1.19 1.31 30 t.28 1.15 
Pee PENNER | Oe ioriigs cisit'c-at pie eee I I I os II III IV 
RE ecto wrees oes S640 bo KEN Swe 20’ @ 287° F 20’ @ 312° F 20’ @ 312° F a 30’ @ 312° F 20’ @ 307° F. 30’ @ 312° F. 
SEC RELL 995 535 410 = 665 = ~ £420 
SEE SG a eee mere near een 320 450 455 — 360 210 595 
NG WINE ino gS a aele/nrceainwwe wiv gat 1140 1050 830 —_ 700 830 1500 
GEE ETINERS. ie bois oso sidth.vine es ioe 57 48 46 — 70 68 40 
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FOR SYNTHETIC RECLAIMS 


I II II] ay v VI 


Rubber Neoprene Buna N Butyl GR-S GR-S 
Reclaimers 
lest Formula 


00 200 204 200 200 200 
S »0 3 6 5 4 
> 54 2 1 
20 — 
10 2.66 2.50 3 5 
0.5 54 1.20 — 
0.2 54 = 
1.20 ‘a . 
1.20 7 
1.5 io 


Tests given here for the Buna N reclaim are not necessarily 
typical. They were obtained by processing Buna N scrap in such 
a manner that no added oils were required. The product is drier 
and less nervy than conventional reclaims and has excellent oil 
resistance which justify special efforts to plasticize it and incor- 
porate it in oil-resistant rubber compounds. Similarly, the Butyl 
reclaim reported here was made from Butyl tubes manufactured by 
1 single manufacturer and for that reason cannot be considered 


completely typical. 


GR-S Reclaim 

\n excellent summary of compounds in which GR-S reclaim 
has been used was given by Randall. 

Table 2 shows several all-reclaim test formulae, and Table 3 
shows the tests obtained with a typical GR-S whole-tire reclaim 
as compared to a typical alkali tire reclaim. The GR-S whole-tire 
reclaim has a lower alkalinity than alkali reclaims. The reason 
for this is that it has been found advisable to use small percentages 
of chemical plasticizers in reclaiming GR-S, and most of the latter 
are not stable in the presence of alkali. It is necessary to remove 
tire cords with a dilute solution of zine chloride instead of dilute 
caustic soda solutions when these chemical plasticizers are used. 
The result is a neutral GR-S reclaim which has a slower rate of 
cure, as shown in Table 3. In GR-S reclaim the lower alkalinity 
decreases the “scorching” tendency, but it also has the disadvan- 
tage that it may require lengthening of the cure or raising the 
Higher concentrations of sulphur may also 
be used to secure higher tensile strengths at shorter cures. Obvi- 
ously reclaimers should try to produce alkali GR-S reclaims com- 
parable in rate of cure to standard natural rubber reclaims. 

lable 4+ gives physical tests obtained when alkali natural rubber 
reclaim and neutral GR-S reclaim were substituted in a typical 
GR-S “C” quality carcass compound. Here the percentage of 


‘uring temperature 





reclaim used is apparently not sufficient to retard the rate of cure 
of the compound. It is interesting to note that the compound 
contair 





ing GR-S reclaim has a higher tensile strength than the 
rR-S control, and the elongation figures are fairly close to those 
a the control. The alkali reclaim compound is harder and has 
lower tensiles and elongations. This point is especially true after 


Running 








Temperature Rebound Rebound 
Hours Aged 90 Hourst 55-Minute » 75° F. @ 212° F 
7 Cure after 55-Minute 535-Minute 
rensile oe lensile One Hourt Cure Cure 
a PS.] Elongation P.S.I F % % 
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Qcx 485 115 9¢ 4/ 0 
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ven or oxygen bomb aging. There was practically no difference 
in running temperatures of the three compounds. 

\s an illustration of the decrease in “nerve” characterized by 
synthetic rubber whole-tire reclaim, photographs have been taken 
of tubes produced with a laboratory tubing machine, using in one 
case the standard natural rubber whole-tire reclaim A and in the 
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Fig. 1. Samples of Natural (Left) and Synthetic (Right) Whole 
Tire Reclaim Produced with Laboratory Tubing Machine 


other case the standard GR-S whole tire reclaim B. The photo- 
graph, Figure 1, shows clearly the smoother tubing properties of 
the GR-S reclaim. Reports from compounders who have used 
synthetic reclaim in GR-S tread compounds confirm this superior 
tubing property imparted by the GR-S whole-tire reclaim. 

In molded goods such as heels GR-S reclaim may be substituted 
for natural rubber reclaim with little change in physical properties 
provided that increased sulphur is used in the GR-S reclaim recipe. 
This is illustrated in Table 5. 

A series of hard rubber compounds is shown in Table 6. This 
series shows the effect of increasing sulphur concentration from 
approximately 31 parts per 100 of hydrocarbon to 46.5. The higher 
concentration of sulphur appears to be essential to secure suffi- 
ciently low elongation to approach that of the natural rubber 
Furthermore the natural rubber com- 
while the 


reclaim control compound. 
pound required curing for only 25 minutes at 338° F., 
GR-S compounds required 35 minutes at the same temperature. 
During the preparation of these compounds it was noticed those 
containing GR-S reclaim exhibited less tack than those containing 
natural rubber reclaim. They mixed easily on the front roll on 
the laboratory mill; whereas the natural rubber compound had a 
tendency to go to the back roll. Pigments were easily incorpo- 
rated in the GR-S reclaim in spite of the lower degree of tack. 

Results of the loading test are given in Table 7. This test has 
been described by H. F. Palmer.* It is carried out on a laboratory 
mill by placing 500 grams of reclaim on the mill at a carefully 
controlled setting and temperature of the mill. An addition of 500 
grams of whiting is made after the rubber has formed a band on 
the front roll. Further additions of 125 grams each of whiting are 
made as rapidly as they can be assimilated by the rubber. 
pigment is constantly swept up from the pan and added to the bite 
of the roll. As soon as one addition of whiting has been taken up by 
the rubber, another is added. The mill is opened from time to time 
to maintain a bank about two inches high. Finally, the stock 
breaks from the rolls and falls into the pan. This action concludes 
the test, and the amount of whiting that has been added is taken as 
a measure of the loading qualities of the reclaim. In such a test, 
the natural rubber control took up 350% of whiting in 11:8 min- 
utes, and the GR-S whole-tire reclaim took up 400% in 15 minutes. 
The natural rubber reclaim seems to take the first addition of 
whiting faster, probably because of its tackier surface. 


he 


A GR-S inner tube compound containing no reclaim is shown in 
Table 8, together with results on one containing a GR-S tube 
reclaim. Fifty parts of GR-S tube reclaim were used to replace 
25 parts of GR-S and 10 parts of SRF black, and the sulphur was 
raised 0.3%. The resulting compound was slightly lower in tensile 
strength than the control, but otherwise appeared to be very 
similar. 


“Bud. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 6, 56 (1934). 














Taste 5. GR-S HeEets with REeEcrLaim 
Formula x 
GR-S ER ee PORTE ‘ a 50 
Natural rubber whole-tire reclaim A.. 100 
GR-S whole-tire reclaim B...... we os 
Cumar MH-2% .. , 3 10 
Stearic acid 1 
Zinc oxide : ata 3 
2 ; 75 
Suenée EF ....:. prac pioca ¢ 20 
Phenyl beta-naphthylamine P 1 
ee ; ‘ 2.¢ 
Diorthotolylquanidine ....... ; a 
Mercaptobenzothiazole disulphide 1.0 
Formula X—Natural Rubber Reclaim in GR-S Hee 
Cure ; qe 
Min @ Stress @ Elonga- Tensile Shore Specific 
316° F. 300% tion PS. Hardness Gravity 
10 60( 500 1000 63 1.33 
12 590 545 1000 64 
Formula XI-—-GR-S Reclaim in GR-S Heel 
Min @ 
316° F. 
10 $35 595 I6f 65 
12 490 600 1030 65 
* Williams abrasion machine 
Taste 6. GR-S Rectaim 1n Harp RvuBBER 
Formula XII XITI XIV X\ 
Natural rubbe ire re 
claim (52.5¢ hy 
carbon) . 19¢ 
GR-S reclaim B 201 2 
Sulphur : ‘ 3¢ 31 35 4 
Diorthotoly!guanidine 1.2 2 1.2 ] 
Lime . 4 4 4 4 
h ; > 7( 7 yi 7 
1m 
2 5 0.2 5 
ij 25 = 5 35 
875 255 3280 740 
D) 84 8 85 R¢ 
TaBLe 7. Loapinc Test—Naturat vs. GR-S Rectal 
J cr A 
Reclaim (500 g.) Natural 
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43 
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8.4 
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1.8 
went t K 
Se 
25% 
0.8 
Tasre 8. GR-S Tvuse Rectarmm in GR-S INNER 
Formula XVII 
0 
be reclaim 
10 
ar 10.f 
sardol .. 10. 
Semi-reenfor $0.0 
BLE 1.0 
Zine oxide 3.0 
Silene 20.( 
Sulphu ai Ls 
Dic tolylguanidine . 47 
N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiozole sulphenamide , 1.5 
Formula XVII—GR-S Inner Tube 
Cure—Min Stress % Tensile 
@ 312° F @ 300% Elongation P.S.I 
4 300 695 955 
ms 290( 680 935 
8 280 700 955 
10 320 650 900 


Formula XVIITI-—GR-S Inner Tube with Reclaim 





4 22 735 890 
6 5 695 895 
8 620 825 

10 710 890 
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Taste 9. GR-S Licut-Cotorep MECHANICAL RECIPES 


Formula XIX XX XXI 
Dt “Stbenketenene coke bhehe cess awe .. 100 80 80 
GR-S red mechanical reclaim............ .. 49 ie 
Natural red tube reclaim.. a ; ae 38 
Cumar BX 12 6 9 
Se ; 75 59 61 
Stearic acid ; ; : : 1.5 1.0 1.0 
Sulphur. ; nee ; 2 2 2 
Zinc oxide ; , 4 4 4 
Butex : ¥ oe ; noe 1 1 1 
N-cyclohexyl-2-benzothiozole sulphenamide 1.5 1.5 B 


Formula XIX—GR-S Control 
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that the modulus and hardness were increased, but tensile and 
elongation were decreased. In Formula XXV sulphur was not 
used, but an increase in the black loading was made. Slight lower- 
ing of modulus, elongation, and tensile figures resulted with little 
change in oil resistance data as compared with the control com- 
pound. 


70 Hours in Air @ 
100° C. (212° F.) 
Rebound @ 








Cure Stress @ % Q aad Flexing 
Min. @ Stress % Tensile Shore 300% Elonga- Tensile y ball 212° F. 0-150% 
307° F. @ 300% Elongation P.S.I. Hardness P:3.1. tion P.S.I. % % Revolutions 

15 110 1135 675 45 ee .: s 

20 150 850 1245 51 510 435 875 = 

25 155 800 1225 52 500 440 790 40.0 45.5 58,250 
Formula XX with GR-S Reclaim 

15 130 890 1030 47 = = 936 

20 140 800 1180 49 495 460 K es sai as 

25 135 785 1155 50 430 470 885 38.1 48.1 90,000 
Formula XXI with Natural Red Tube Reclaim 

15 165 740 945 52 oa as oe 

20 185 705 920 53 490 370 630 + os seals 

25 195 700 970 54 405 415 635 40.5 49.8 17,250 

TaBLe 10. Neoprene RECLAIMS IN NEOPRENE COMPOUNDS Buna N Reclaim 
Formula XX XXITE XXIV ery The sample of reclaimed Buna N scrap (reclaim F) when cured 

feoprene GN (GR-) 00. 75.0 75.0 75. : . 
oe = . - re ; “ 50:0 50:0 50.0 in test Formula III had an elongation of approximately 200% and 
Light calcined magnesia. 8.0 8.0 10.0 8.0 
BMS QEIED 6 v05.000505 : 8.0 8.0 10.0 8.0 
Semi-reenforcing black 50.0 50.0 50.0 60.0 —— ————— a — =—————— 
Te sis te ; ; 1.0 3 ° 
Stearic acid .... se 0.5 ; at ; ; 

Circo Light Oil......... a 7.0 7.0 5.0 5.0 Volume Increase-30-Minute Cure @ 300° F. 
Retarder W aie eee 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 — — = ee, 
Phenyl beta naphthylamine 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 813-J : : ' A.S.T.M. #1 ANVVO 
Aromatic Circo Light Oil Test Oil 366B - 
Blended A.S.T.M. #3 62 Octane Aircraft Hydraulic 
Cure- Fuel Test Oil Gasoline Engine Oil Fluid 
Formula Minutes Stress % Tensile Shore 72 Hours 72 Hours 72 Hours 72 Hours 70 Hours 
@ 300° F @ 300% Elongation P.S.I Hardness @80° F. @212°F. @ 300° F. @ 80°F. @ 300° F. @ 212° F. 
XXII 20 1675 475 2400 63 
30 1755 470 2500 63 102 69 112 25 8.1 41 
4( 1875 470 2560 63 
XXIII 2 925 590 2090 65 
30 1010 600 2260 60 115 82 110 26 6.0 44 
4( 1110 575 2280 61 
XXIV 20 1380 450 1765 65 
30 1540 420 1910 67 87 0 82 19 iS 33 
40 1615 365 1870 69 
DAV 20 1480 420 1910 70 . 
30 1510 400 1940 70 102 66 120 26  o 48 
40 1600 400 1980 70 
TaB_e 11. Reclaimed Buna N _ — a 
Swelling ope ee #3 a tensile strength of slightly more than 800 pounds per square inch. 
@ ba In F.) Slabs of this compound immersed into A.S.M.T. No. 3 Test Oil 

c = osu - fT REE TI (Circo) showed a 41% swell after 48 hours and after 70 hours at 

ieee -@* 8. Rimtion- CA Wakes oe ~~ 212° F. (Table 11.) An all-reclaim compound made from a reclaim 
2 307 210 830 68 44 42 such as this should be useful for many oil-resistant gaskets or 
” 312 180 960 72 41 41 similar articles where service conditions are not too severe. More 


In Table 9 a comparison is shown between a red GR-S reclaim 
made from hot water bottle scrap with a GR-S control compound 
containing no reclaim. The normal and aged physical properties 
were entirely equivalent. The reclaim compound appeared to be 
slightly less resilient at room temperature, but exhibited greater 
resilience at 212° F. A flexing test carried out by flexing from 0 
to 150% elongation on the De Mattia dumbbell machine revealed 
that the reclaim actually fmproved the resistance to flexing. A 
natural rubber red tube reclaim in the same compound gave much 
lower resistance to heat aging and flexing. 


Neoprene Reclaim 

Table 10 shows a comparison between a neoprene compound con- 
taining no reclaim and some compounds containing neoprene re- 
claim E. In Formula XXIII it may be observed that reclaim has 
imparted lower modulus and higher elongation. The percentage 
swell in various types of oil has not been greatly increased by the 
addition of reclaim. In this formula 1% of sulphur was used to 
obtain a tight cure notwithstanding the fact that Neoprene GN 
does not ordinarily require the use of sulphur. A _ higher per- 
centage of sulphur was used in Formula XXIV with the result 


thoroughly plasticized Buna N reclaims are also available. In 
general these follow the same pattern as the neoprene reclaims in 
that thorough plasticization requires addition of considerable quan- 
tities of oils, and therefore the resulting reclaims have low rubber 
contents. In the case of Buna N reclaims such large additions of 
oil and correspondingly low rubber contents give rise to higher 
tensile strengths than that shown for reclaim F. Tensile strengths 
up to 1,500 pounds in an all-reclaim test formula are not unusual. 
The high oil content of such reclaims would make trem undesirable 
for exposure to solvents which might leach out the added plasti- 
cizer and cause shrinking of the product. A Buna N reclaim 
should be more valuable to the compounder if its oil-resisting 
property is preserved even though tensile strength and elongation 
are sacrificed. 


Butyl Reclaim 

In Table 11 results have been given showing the physical proper- 
ties obtainable in Formula IV with Butyl tube scrap after it has 
been reclaimed. As mentioned earlier, these results may not neces- 
sarily be typical of all Butyl tube reclaims since they were obtained 
with tube scrap from a single manufacturer. Butyl tube reclaim G 
has been used in regular production to extend the supply of Butyl 


(Continued on page 699) 
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Recent Russian Literature on Natural 


and Synthetic Rubber—XIV 


REVENTING Losses in Extracting Rubber from the 
Roots of Kok-saghyz. P. K. Bobkov, “Kauchuk i 
Rezina,” 12, 22-25 (1939). N-23. 

In the alkaline process of extracting rubber from kok-saghyz 
roots only 75-80% of the rubber is obtained. The rest is lost 
partly in the filtrate and partly in the slime. The losses are 
distributed approximately as follows: filtrate 13-15%, slime 5-8%, 
and wash water 2%. These losses can be reduced drastically, if 
not eliminated entirely, by recovering the rubber from the liquids 
(filtrate and wash water) and reworking the solids (slime). The 
rubber, water, and the solids have different densities (0.92-0.95, 
1.0, and 1.5, respectively) and can therefore be separated from 
each other. This separation is accomplished by applying the 
principle of Stokes law. The author describes two kinds of traps 
which essentially are sedimentation apparatus adapted to this 
purpose. The characteristics, dimensions, rate of flow, etc., of 
these traps are calculated, and a flowsheet of the process is in- 
cluded. Experiments showed that the proposed improvements cut 
the losses by 50-60%, thus raising the amount of rubber extracted 
from kok-saghys to 85-90% 


Measuring the Heat Resistance of Ebonite. L. S. Frumkin 
and Yu. B. Dubinker, “Kauchuk i Rezina,’ 21-28 (1940). 
SN-58. 

Reviewed are the several existing methods for measuring the 
heat resistance of ebonite (Martens, Wick, Riding, A.S.T.M.), 
which are held too arbitrary. The heat conductivity of ebonite 
is not properly and uniformly accounted for; the test pieces must 
be quite large; while thin pieces cannot be measured at all; and 
the results obtained by the various methods differ from one 
another. The authors devised and describe in detail an apparatus 
to test the heat resistance of ebonite. Essentially the method 
consists of pressing a steel plate one millimeter wide under a 
load of one kilogram into the edge of a rectangular test piece 
held in a vise at 45-degree angle while the temperature is raised 
at a rate of 5 + 1° C. per six minutes. Determinations made 
with this apparatus at various points of rod and sheet Ebonite 
showed that the surface and areas adjacent to it are much less 
heat resistant than the interior of the rods or sheets. 


Storing Kok-saghyz Roots and Its Effect on Latex Ex- 
traction. A. M. Ignat’ev, R. V. Uzina, and L. D. Erofeev, 
“Kauchuk i Rezina,” 1, 30-33 (1940). N-24. 

The extraction of latex from kok-saghys due to its dependence 
on a seasonal crop may have to become a seasonal industry. The 
drawback of this situation is apparent. The present investigation 
was concerned with the best methods of storing kok-saghyz roots 
to make possible a year-round operation of the extracting plants. 
Observations were made of the effect of temperatures between 
+ 60 to -18° C. and of storing methods on the latex content 
in the roots. The roots withstood temperatures of -12° C. for 
a month without ill effect on the available latex. Temperatures 
above 30° C. coagulated the latex in the roots. This condition is 
primarily due to desiccation of plant tissue. Thus by avoiding 
these temperature extremes and by storing the roots in a manner 
that the tissue is not destroyed, kok-saghys roots can be stored 
the year round. The best way for such storing was found to be 
in piles covered with a straw mat and thatched with up to 35 
centimeters of straw. 


Extraction of Gutta Percha. V. N. Provorov, “Kauchuk 
Rezina,” 1, 33-35 (1940). N-25. 

As has already been observed by Staudinger, low 
vents do not affect gutta percha even at their boiling temperature. 
It was also observed that solvent-extracted gutta percha ages less 
than gutta percha obtained by chemico-mechanical processes. 
This point is explained by the fact that extracted gutta percha 
contains all the natural tarry substances which are very effective 
as antioxidants. Experiments of the most efficient extraction 


boiling sol- 


may react apprehensively. 


M. Hoseh 


Zest results were 
This method made 


method were conducted on spindle tree bark. 
obtained by crushing the bark on smooth rolls. 
possible extracting 99% of the gutta percha. Grinding the bark 
to a size of one millimeter to three millimeters, however, left 
unextracted approximately 20% of the gutta percha. 

The preferred extracting solvent is benzine. Benzine extracted 
100% of the gutta percha in the crushed bark. Benzene yielded 
approximately only 93%. Furthermore benzine is less toxic, less 
explosive, and dissolves extraneous matter, notably coloring sub- 
stances, less than does benzene. The hitherto practiced method of 
drying the bark before extracting seems superfluous. Good results 
were obtained without previous drying. Optimum ratio of bark 
to solvent was found to be 1:6. A higher solvent ratio does not 
yield more; while at a 1:4 ratio the yield of gutta percha dropped 
to 88%. Five extractions yielded all the extractable gutta percha. 
The bark retained approximately 200% its weight of the solvent. 
Maximum concentration of solution is 20 grams of gutta percha 
per liter of solution. Favored temperature is 55° C. Nothing is 
gained by using higher temperatures; while lowering the tem- 
perature to 35° C. yielded only 80% of the available gutta percha. 

Three processes may be used for separating gutta-percha from 
the solvent: (1) coagulate the gutta with either alcohol or ace- 
tone; (2) precipitate the gutta by cooling the solution; and (3) 
drive off the solvent. Of these methods precipitation by lowering 
the temperature of the solution is the preferred one. Since resinous 
substances remain in solution even when the temperature is low- 
ered, the precipitated gutta appears as a pure snowy loose sedi- 


ment. Lowering the temperature to from 0 to + 5° C. causes the 
gutta to separate out. Without agitation, the settling out is 


rather slow. Stirring the solution at approximately 60 r.p.m. 
accelerates the process considerably. These laboratory results 
should be checked on a pilot-plant scale, it was reported. 


Recovery of Benzine in the Production of Paronite. K. M. 
Nikolaevkii, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 1, 44-47 (1940). SN-59. 

Benzine vapor liberated, while Paronite is rolled into sheets, is 
sucked up by suction fans and conveyed to an adsorption battery, 
which consists of adsorption units charged with activated char- 
These units work in relays, alternatingly adsorbing and 
The desorption is accomplished with the 
The steam-benzine vapor is condensed, 
A complete description of the 


coal. 
desorbing the benzine. 
aid of superheated steam. 
thus separating H.O and benzine. 
installation is given. 


The Use of New Benzines in the Rubber Industry. I. I. 
Lifshits, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 1, 48-50 (1940). SN-60. 

Because of the scarcity of the benzine “Galosha,” a standard-type 
benzine used in the rubber industry, it became necessary to find 
suitable replacements. To this end several kinds of benzine, from 
the Maikop and from the Groznyi fields, were investigated. (The 
type “Galosha” is from the Baku fields.) 

The rigid specifications to be met by a benzine in the 
industry concern the initial and final boiling points, composition 
(fractional), and the content of aromatic and unsaturated com- 
pounds. Besides the technological requirements, there are health 
requirements which demand that the vapors given off by rubber 
adhesives and benzine into th of the working rooms be non- 
injurious. Two kinds of benzine from the Maikop fields contained 
toxic nitro compounds (nitrobenzene and nitrotoluene) and thus 
Some of the Groznyi fields benzines satis- 


rubber 


e alr 


were rul led out from use. 
‘we requirements and were adopted for use in the industry. 

s heres ise satisfactory may vary in their odor. When a 

a different odor is adopted for use, the workers 

To overcome this difficulty the new 


y benzine having 
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benzine is introduced gradually. Over a period of 25-30 days the 
new benzine was mixed with the familiar “Galosha” in constantly 
increasing quantities until at the end of this period the new benzine 
replaced the old one completely. During this period the workers 
became accustomed to the new odor. The new benzine adopted for 
use had the following characteristics: specific gravity at 15° C., 
0.7260; fraction boiling up to 110° C., 96%; residue of distillation, 
1%; grease spot test of residue, absent; aromatic compounds, 
2.95% ; iodine number, 0.03; S content, 0.014%; aromatic nitro 
compounds, absent; minimal lethal concentration of vapors (tested 
on white mice), 70 milligrams per liter; minimal toxic concentra- 
vapors (tested on white mice), 45 milligrams per liter; 
naphthenic hydrocarbons, 40%. 


tion of 


parathnic hydrocarbons, 60% ; 


New Compositions for Impregnating Fabrics Used as Sub- 
stitutes for Canvas. B. Y. Gorovoi, ‘“Kauchuk i Rezina,” 1, 
53-57 (1940). SN-61. 

Fabrics designated NIILV (Scientific Research Institute of 
Flax Fibers) No. 3 and No. 10 were found to be suitable substi- 
tutes for canvas. These fabrics, when saturated with a composition 
designated as 0; combined with a composition designated as 77 are 
rendered: (1) fireproof, (2) elastic, (3) waterproof, (4) oilproof, 
(5) water impermeable, and (6) resistant to sea water. The fire- 
proofing composition 0;; contains NH.C1, (NH,s)2SO, and borax. 
The other substance is a film-forming composition having either a 
rubber chloride or a Sovprene base and containing Zn0, talc, or 
similar filler. As solvent for the film-forming mix was used ben- 
zene. The exact composition of the impregnating composition is 
not given 

Adaptation of SK in Tires. A. M. Kochnev, “Kauchuk 1 
Rezina,” 1, 59-60 (1940). S-38. 

The use of natural rubber in tires has been greatly decreased 
and replaced with SK. This change did not affect the output of the 
tire workers and in many instances even raised it. The physico- 
mechanical properties, as determined on testing machines, were 
quite satisfactory and showed a normal mileage. For the present 
natural rubber is still used in such critical places as the breaker of 
the tire. The production of tires made entirely of SK necessitated 
working out new recipes and experimentation with new designs. 
Experiments concluded on 7.00x16 tires made of 100% SK gave 
250-300% 


Experiments are being planned for tires 5.00x16 


an increase ot in their mileage as compared to the 


} j 


Standard size 
and 7x34. It is further projected to experiment with 6.50-20, 
7.00-20, and other-size tires. In addition to the recipe and 


a SK tire, the cord used in its assembly is of para- 
In view of this fact new types of cord will soon 


the size of 
mount importance. 
be tried 


Brake Lining Made with Synthetic Latex. V. G. Gerasimova 





and E. L. Podosenova, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 1, 63-64 (1940). 
$-39. 

A new improved brake lining is made of asbestos bonded with a 
synthetic latex. The asbestos used in the lining is of the IV and 
V grade. The synthetic latex is a divinyl product known as DAB. 
As filled is used ZnO, barite, red ocher, kaolin, or chalk. As vul- 


canizing agent is used S. 


The asbestos is disintegrated in a beater, then added to a paste 
1 : mixed, and 


mtaining fillers and the S. The whole is thoroughly 


he latex added. The latter is distributed evenly over the asbestos 


and coagulated on them because latex and asbestos carry 


fibe rs 
needed. The mass is 


ypposite charges. No coagulating agents are 





d to a mixer, where it is diluted to the desired consis- 
From the mixer the suspension is conveyed to a paperboard 

it is made into sheets of 5-22 millimeter thickness. 
and the de- 
rake bands of the desired dimensions. 
then oven-dried in a hydraulic press. 


the last-mentioned operation affects 


machine where 
The sheets are pressed to remove the excess water, 
ts are cut into b 
and pressed 
The extent of compression i1 
profoundly the physico-mechanical properties of the brake band. 
[he compressed band is next vulcanized in a conveyer oven and 





‘tion of brake lining with divinyl latex is considerably 
is bonded 
with linseed oil, as it was hitherto practiced. The latter method 
required 12 days; while the f 


simpler and requires less time than when the asbestos 


use of synthetic latex reduced the 
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time required to 3-4 days. The new method eliminates fire hazards 
due to linseed oil and white spirits. Braking tests showed that 
these brake bands are entirely satisfactory. 


Determination of Tire Repair Volume. F. K. Miller and M. 
V. Anchugov, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 1, 65-68 (1940). SN-62. 

A table is compiled listing the nature of the damage, kind of 
repair, method of repair, size of damaged area, size of tire, ete. 
From these data it is possible to estimate the units of work 
required to repair a given tire. 


The Task Facing NIEIRP in 1940. “Rezinshchik.” “Kau- 
chuk i Rezina,” 2, 3-9 (1940). SN-63. 

A brief outline of the problems facing the Scientific Research 
Experimental Institute of the Rubber Industry in 1940, the author 
stresses the importance of industrial adaptation of SK for making 
tires and points out some closely related problems, as insuring 
adequate supplies of SK and study of proper compounding and 
processing, of tire design, testing methods, etc. 


100th Anniversary of the Discovery of Vulcanization by 
Charles Goodyear. A. A. Yavich, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 2, 9-12 
(1940). N-26. 


This editorial commemorates the great discovery. 


Problems in the Field of Raw Materials for 1940. B. A. Sher- 
lina and I. Z. Lisogurskii, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 2, 13-16 (1940). 
SN-64. 

An outline of the work to be organized by the rubber industry 
in 1940 is given. The fulfillment of the task set forth by the indus- 
try depends largely on solving the problem of raw material: 
rubber as well as other ingredients going into the production of 
rubber products. The properties of various kinds and grades of 
synthetic rubber, such as Sovprene, SKB, DAB, as well as those 
of rubber derived from kok-saghys, guayule, gutta percha, etc., 
depend to a great extent on the method of their production and 
processing. The desired properties can be made to fit the particular 
needs when the production of the raw materials is properly directed 
to this end. The desired properties should be ascertained from the 
point of view of compounding, and once established, the production 
of raw material (rubber) should conform to these specifications. 

The vast available reserves of old rubber and the industrial waste 
irom rubber plants should be considered as a source of raw mate- 
rial. The regeneration of rubber from this source should be set 
in motion, and this work preferably organized as a unit. The 
industrial work in the entire field should be in close cooperation 
with experimental laboratories where production, compounding, 
treating, regenerating, etc. should be investigated along with the 
study of accelerators, fillers, and other ingredients. 


Conditions of Working Sovprene of Different Plasticity. 
D. L. Margolin and L. P. Raspopova, “Kauchuk i Rezina,” 2, 
21-24 (1940). S-40. 

The Sovprene supplied at present has a rather narrow range of 
plasticity : 0.55-0.75. The technological problems involved in proc- 
essing such Sovprene are quite different from those encountered 
in handling natural or SK rubber and require independent treat- 
ment. Besides this kind of Sovprene, rubber processing plants re- 
ceive occasionally a hard Sovprene having a plasticity of 0.15-0.20 
and a highly plastic Sovprene with a plasticity of up to 0.80-0.85 or 
even more. These extreme grades of Sovprene are hard to handle. 
he hard grade crumbles on the rolls; while the highly plastic one 
sticks excessively to the equipment; besides these off-grades pre- 
sent many difficulties in assembling and vulcanization. 

The authors found experimentally that the plasticity of Sovprene 
is an additive property and that an off-grade plasticity can be cor- 
rected by admixing a suitable quantity of another grade of Sov- 
prene. Let P be the desired plasticity, P,, and P, the plasticities of 
hard and soft off-grade Sovprene respectively, while A and B are 
the respective quantities of hard and soft Sovprene in a mixture 
if the two; then: P=P,.A+P,.B. The actual plasticity of such 


A+B 
calculated 


mixes deviates from values by quantities which lie 


(Continued on page 699) 


















Channel Blacks in Rubber and GR-S 


A Tabular Comparison of the Easy, Medium, and Hard 


Processing Types, Based on Laboratory Evaluation 


ITH the transition from natural to synthetic rubber 
compounding, greater emphasis has been placed on the 
distinctive characteristics of the different types of chan- 

nel carbon blacks. They have been grouped generally into three 
basic types, described in terms of processing:—easy, medium, 
and hard, although processing itself is not the only distinguishing 
element. In terms of ultimate tire service, the laboratory tests 
of rebound and heat generation are probably of most significance. 
Thus far no industry-wide definitions or specifications have 
been put forward. While the empirical laboratory data in GR-S 
does not reflect so wide differences between the three types as 
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The GR-S used was a blend of equal 
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and hard, respectively 
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Goodrich-Borger 
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dvances in Plastics during 1944’ 


RHE resources and energies of the plastics industry during 

1944 were spent in performing wartime assignments. But 

the hopes and plans of all were directed toward the chal- 
lenge of the reconversion market that will follow “V-E” day. 
Surveys of potential customers of the industry have indicated 
that a desire to use plastics more extensively than in prewar years 
exists, but that experience gained in the manufacture of war 
materiel has developed a keen appreciation of performance re- 
quirements. Forums on potential markets in the merchandising and 
building fields conducted at the November Conference of the 
Society of the Plastics Industry (1)* gave definite evidence that 
the plastics industry must adopt simple terminology and recog- 
nized standards for its materials in order to gain their fullest 
acceptance by consumers. 

Statistics (2) published during the year indicate that the 
industry has had a tenfold growth during the past decade. The 
total production of synthetic resins during 1943 was a record 
figure of 650,000,000 pounds and will probably approach very 
close to 700,000,000 pounds for 1944. 

A survey (3) of the materials and machines used in compres- 
sion, transfer, and injection molding revealed that during the 
war years 1942-1944 there has been a 44% increase in the num- 
ber of compression presses as compared to a 23% increase in 
thermosetting molding compound. The 165% growth in thermo- 
plastic molding powder production since 1941 has been accom- 
panied by an 85% increase in the number of injection and extru- 
sion machines, with the capacity of these new machines far ex- 
ceeding that of the older and smaller machines. These figures 
give ample evidence of the ability of the plastics industry to 
handle the volume of business that will accompany resumption 
of civilian production. Furthermore a tally of the molding industry 
showed that plans have been made for a 20% postwar expansion. 


Materials 


The panorama of materials development during 1944 is one 
of steady growth of the already familiar products rather than 
the introduction of radically new types of compounds. The war- 
time arrivals announced in last year’s review have now fulfilled 
their early promise and are making important contributions in 
war materiel. The properties and potentialities of these materials 
have been much more fully portrayed in articles published during 
this past year. 

Polyethylene, which has been in commercial production in this 
country since 1943, is used practically exclusively for the insula- 
tion of high-frequency wire and cable. Several reports (4-8) on 
its characteristics have indicated that many other important uses 
may be expected from its combination of flexibility and toughness 
over a wide range of temperature, low water absorption and im- 
permeability to moisture, chemical inertness and excellent electrical 
properties. These possible applications include containers, gaskets, 
battery parts, packaging films, chemical equipment, and flexible 
tubing. 

The new 
the subject of extensive recent reports (9-10). These organo- 
for use over a wide tem- 


class of high polymers called silicones has also been 
ie polymers include fluids 

in viscosity, chemically resistant 

y resins, and high-temperature lubricants. The 
insulation has made it possible to 
reduce the size and weight of electrical motors, to increase the 
service life of insulation in conventional equipment greatly, and to 


yperate in ambient temperatures and humidities much higher than 
t = = 2 


silicon oxi 
perature range with little change in 
greases, in 
new high-temperature silicone 
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sulating 
















those permissible for previous types of organic insulation. These 
; LO BECO ec : Siew wae 
resins have provided the basis for the greatest advance in electrical 
insulation since the advent of glass fiber, tapes, and fabrics. Sili- 
‘ones in many other forms of more direct interest to the plastics 
industry are in the laboratory stage. 
Plastics engineers are well aware that the 400-million-pound 
resented before the Rubber and Plastics Division of the American Society 
I cal E . New York, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1944 
National Bureau of § jards, Washington, D. C. ; 
* Bibliography references appear at the end of the article 
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plant capacity for the manufacture of styrene, built to meet 
the requirements of the synthetic rubber program, represents a 
tremendous potential source of raw material for the production of 
polystyrene and styrene copolymer resins after the war. The 
forerunners of numerous developments in this field were announced 
in 1944. The new styrene copolymer resins (11) known as 
Cerex, have A.S.T.M. heat distortion points ranging from 195 
to 300° F., compared with 169° F. for polystyrene. Their me- 
chanical properties are fully equivalent to those of polystyrene, 
and their electrical properties are superior to most thermosetting 
materials. Cerex is also characterized by low water absorption, 
excellent chemical resistance, zero plasticizer content, and—per- 
haps most important of all for a thermoplastic material—dimen- 
sional stability under severe service conditions, as indicated by 
its resistance to boiling water in a 48-hour test. Actual and 
potential wartime applications for these compounds include coil 
forms, condenser cases, battery jars and accessories, crystal 
holders, switch parts and, surgical instruments. 

Another new styrene derivative of improved heat resistance 
is polydichlorostyrene (12-13), which has been designated as 
Styramic HT by one manufacturer. This material has an A.S.T.M. 
heat distortion point at 236° F. and electrical characteristics some- 
what better than even polystyrene. Hence it is used for the 
present in ultra-high frequency insulating parts in secret war 
equipment. 

Styrene resin has also become available in a new form (14) 
as extremely fine fibers ranging in size up to 0.0002-inch in di- 
ameter. This polyfiber makes possible low-pressure bag molding 
of large thermoplastic polystyrene parts and permits controlled 
specific gravity gradients throughout the molding up to 1.05. The 
material is also of interest for thermal insulation and as a re- 
placement for kapok in applications requiring buoyancy, such as 
floats, life vests, and emergency-rescue equipment. 

The vinyl resins continue to expand both in volume of produc- 
tion and versatility of application. The 1944 industry survey 
showed that present monthly production of plasticized vinyl com- 
pounds is in the neighborhood of 15,400,000 pounds, which is a 
440% increase over the 1941 figure. 

A new series of vinyl-vinylidene chloride copolymers (15) was 
announced under the name Geon. Resistance to aging, corro- 
sion, solvents, flexing, and abrasion, coupled with the adaptability 
of the materials to practically all plastic processing techniques, 
accounts for employment of these vinyl resins in electrical equip- 
ment, extruded tubing, screening, gaskets, coated fabrics and 
papers, packaging films, and molded aircraft and motor vehicle 
parts. 

A high solids water dispersion of vinyl chloride resin (16), 
known as Geon latex, has been found to be suitable for impreg- 
nating paper and fabric and for the manufacture of hospital 
sheeting and foul weather clothing. The latex method eliminates 
costly solvents and solvent recovery systems and promotes better 
adhesion of the resin to fibrous bases. 

A somewhat related technique is that utilizing a dispersion 
of the vinyl resin in a solvent plasticizer or mixture of solvent 
plasticizer (17). This paste is spread-coated on cloth, dipcoated 
on forms, or squirted under low pressure into molds, and fused 
into a homogeneous, tough, elastic film or molding by heating 
at a temperature of 300 to 350° F. 

A vinyl resin made by copolymerizing 85 parts vinyl chloride, 
15 parts vinyl acetate, and one part maleic acid was found to give 
coatings which adhere well to smooth surfaces after air-dry- 
ing (18). The good adhesion is attributed to the presence of 
unreacted carboxyl groups contributed by the maleic acid. 

Resorcinol-formaldehyde resins (19), which cure rapidly at 
temperatures from 60 to 150° F. under nearly neutral conditions, 
have been found to be especially advantageous for assembly bond- 
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strong acids used in cold-setting urea and phenolic glues. One 
resin of this type, called Penacolite, has been used in the pro- 
duction of laminated white oak timbers for shipbuilding, manu- 
facture of plywood sheet and tubing, and bonding of plastics, 
rubbers and metals. The potential fields of application for these 
resins in the postwar market include laminating, molding, cast- 
ing, coatings, and grinding wheel production, as well as bonding 
of parts for marine use, aircraft, furniture, and building construc- 
tion. 

Portents of things to come in furane resins (20-22) were de- 
scribed during 1944. The raw materials for these resins include 
furfural, furfuryl alcohol, and furoic acid. One hundred per cent. 
furane resins which can be molded, laminated, cast, sprayed as 
air-drying coatings, and used as adhesives and impregnating 
agents have been developed experimentally. 

Important advances were made in the fabrication and utiliza- 
tion of laminates. The unsaturated polyester resins, such as 
the Columbia Resins (23), Laminac, Marco Resins, Thalid— 
Monsanto X-500 series, and Plaskon 900, were used to bond 
glass fibers into sheets which were tested for mechanical strength 
and other physical properties (24). The rear fuselage section, 
tail cone, and side panels of the BT-15 airplane were constructed 
by the Army Air Forces Aircraft Laboratory (25) of glass cloth 
bonded with Plaskon 900 and subjected to static tests. Detailed 
information (26-30) on other aspects of the preparation and 
properties of low-pressure glass laminates was published in con- 
junction with the announcement of the construction and flight 
tests on this first successful laminated plastic aircraft primary 
structure. The influence of various factors on the mechanical 
properties of paper-base laminates (31-32), and applications 
(33-34) for this type of material were discussed by several 
authors. 

The terms “sandwich materials” and “expanded (or foamed) 
plastics” have been frequently mentioned in the plastics literature 
of 1944 and are destined to become common parlance during the 
next few years. The advantages of sandwich construction in- 
volving stiff, dense faces separated and stabilized by thick, light 
cores have long been known. In the aircraft industry considerable 
interest has been stimulated in sandwich materials by the ever- 
increasing difficulty of maintaining rigid contours in high-speed 
aircraft. This type of construction was employed for the resin- 
glass fuselage built by the Army Air Forces. Excellent discussions 
of the principles and problems involved have been published re- 
cently (35-36). Balsa wood has generally been employed on air- 
craft as the porous stabilizing medium, but research is currently 
in progress to develop more satisfactory low-density materials 
from plastics. Phenolic and urea resins, polystyrene, polyvinyl 
chloride, cellulose acetate, allyl resins, and natural and synthetic 
rubbers have been expanded into porous structures by various 
methods (35-38). 

Significant reports were published concerning impact-resistant 
moldings made with pulp (39), and creped paper (40), use of 
resins in impregnating and bonding wood (41-46), and plastics 
made from lignin (47-48) and wood (49). Agricultural prod- 
ucts as sources of raw materials for the plastics industry were 
considered in papers dealing with plant residues (50), starch 
(51-53), and zein (54-55). Other noteworthy papers dealt with 
the structure of phenolic resins (56), increasing the solvent re- 
sistance of cellulose ester moldings (57), and polyvinyl alco- 


hols (58). 
Molding and Fabricating 


The sweeping advances in the development of high-frequency 
preheating equipment and the utilization of this technique in 
speeding production and solving Htavy-section molding problems 
make this process outstanding in the roster of 1944 accomplish- 
ments in the plastics industry. The record on industrial parts 
now being heatronic molded (59-62) is one of amazing reductions 
in curing time with concomitant savings in manpower and ma- 
chine hours.. Curing time of a propeller block is reduced from 
12 to two minutes; telephone handset eight to three minutes; 
airplane control pulley five minutes to one minute; ignition part 
six minutes to one minute. The process has also found further 
application in the fabrication of parts from plywood (63-64) and 
laminates (65). 

The principles involved in high-frequency heating were re- 
viewed by several authors (61, 66-67). The normal path of the 
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electrons of nominally non-conducting molecules is disturbed by 
the rapidly alternating electric field, releasing energy in the 
form of heat. This dielectric hysteresis is comparable to the 
generation of heat due to mechanical hysteresis when a rubber 
band is stretched and released rapidly and repeatedly. It has been 
suggested that, aside from the temperature aspect, the molecular 
agitation causd by high-frequency heating also greatly accelerates 
the intermolecular change that takes place during polymerization. 

The adaptation of the injection and extrusion molding processes 
to thermosetting plastic materials has been another highlight of 
the year. This represents a potential shift of the favorable price 
factor for small molded parts, in which molding costs bulk high, 
back to the thermosetting materials which lost it ten years ago 
to the injection molded thermoplastics. One machine with motor- 
driven screw has proved in tests to be satisfactory for injection 
molding and continuous extrusion of thermosetting and thermo- 
plastic materials and natural and synthetic rubbers (68). Experi- 
mental rocket launching tubes have been made by the continuous 
extrusion process with this apparatus. The injection molding 
process has been used to make truck coil cases from a variety of 
thermosetting materials (69). Better strength properties, a 250% 
saving in curing time, and reduction in the number of dies re- 
quired are among the advantages attributed to this new molding 
technique. Other innovations in machines for injection (70-72) and 
extrusion (73) molding were described. Special problems re- 
lating to the extrusion of ethyl cellulose (74) and vinylidene 
chloride (75) were discussed. 

Design of molds (76-78) and plastic parts (79-82) and the 
art of molding generally (83-87), were the subject of many 
papers published during 1944. The long-standing problem of less 
costly molds was considered in reports on electrodeposition of 
molds .(88) and the use of cast zinc alloys (89). Fabrication of 
thermoplastic sheets into aircraft parts and miscellaneous shapes 
was accomplished by free-blowing (90-92) and die forming (93). 
Further developments in metal plating of plastics were reported 
(94-96). The opposite technique of plating plastics on other 
materials by an electrophoretic process was also described (97). 
Directions were given for depositing films of rubber, waxes, 
resins, cellulose, and bitumens. 

New information on the spreading and curing of resinous glues 
in the manufacture of compreg (98) and plywood (99-101) was 
published. Further advances were made in the art of low pressure 
molding and laminating (102-104). The post-forming of thermo- 
setting laminates, first described in 1943, became an important 
factor in the production of large parts for Army bombers, in- 
cluding fairings, ammunition boxes, ejection chute scoops, light 
brackets, and deflector rings (105). These post-formed laminated 
parts require approximately one-third the number of tools neces- 
sary for the forming of metal, cost about 50% less than the cor- 
responding metal parts, and are from 25 to 50% lighter. The 
forming properties of vulcanized fiber were also described (106). 


Applications 


The record of 1944 with respect to utilization of plastics in the 
war effort has also been primarily one of concentration on items 
tried and proved in the preceding two years. Bomb buster tubes 
(107), M-52 fuzes (108), rifle butts (109), resinous coatings 
for steel cartridge cases (110), medicine containers (111), medical 
equipment (112), mess trays (113), screening (114), and range- 
finding equipment (115) are among the long list of Army sup- 
plies employing plastics. In fact, the ordnance items mentioned 
here remind us that plastics, too, are ammunition and that the 
year-end emphasis on expanded production of bullets and shells 
means a further tightening of the supply situation. The lookout 
alidade (116), compasses (117), escape hatch covers (118), and 
anti-fouling coatings (119) are among the Navy’s requirements 
that continued to be met with plastics. 

The outstanding new application of plastics for miiltary pur- 
poses in 1944 was the rocket launching tube (120). These tubes 
which are 10 feet long and have an inside diameter of 41% inches 
are mounted in clusters of three on the underside of fighter planes. 
They are made by rolling paper impregnated with phenolic resin 
on to mandrels and baking at 105° C. for 6%4 hours. Among 
the advantages attributed to the plastic “flying bazooka”, as 
compared to steel and magnesium tubes, are lighter weight, re- 
sistance to corrosion, and reduction of the hazards involved in 
the event of malfunctioning of the rocket equipment. 
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Another noteworthy development reported during the past 
year was the production and evaluation of the plastic housing 
for the 6 by 42 combat binocular (121). The rigorous require- 
ments for dimensional stability in order to maintain alinement of 
the optical systems were met by the selection of a phenolic- 
asbestos com osition and thorough stabilization of the housings 
by a baking treatment. The extreme resistance of the instrument 
to fungus growth, corrosion, and moisture penetration and its 
superior behavior in maintaining optical collimation under im- 
pact conditions binocular exceptionally well 
suited to amphibious and tropical operations. 

The aircraft industry continued to be an important source of 
new activities in Several reviews of present practice 
and future possibilities in this field were published (122-124). 
Applications described include glider control tabs (125), propeller 
(126-127), turret units (129), 
portable hangars (130), navigational instruments (131), flooring 
(132-133), and signaling lamps (134). Developments in trans- 
parent enclosures a laminate made by bonding metha- 
crylate plastic with an interlayer of polyvinyl butyral to produce 
a glazing for pressurized cabins capable of being penetrated by 
machine-gun and cannon fire without shattering (135). Aircraft 
(136) of an improved design and streamlined eyes 


(137) for the B-29 are other 1944 newcomers in which transparent 


~~ s } placthc 
make the plastic 


plastics. 


parts (128), oxygen equipment 


included 


safety glass 
plastics are employed. 

Kirksite dies were successfully employed for the molding of 
antenna mast parts and inner skin frames for aircraft doors (138). 
Detailed information was supplied regarding the use of plastics for 
drill and assembly jigs, machining fixtures and mechanical press 
(139-141). 
are of increasing 
levelopment of 


Adhesives for bonding metal to metal or wood 
interest to the aviation industry (142-143). The 
a sprayed-on vinyl] resin film to protect aircraft 
trans-oceanic shipment (144) took its place alongside of 


dies 


during 
the earlier practice of dipping metal parts into a molten ethyl 
cellulose composition to protect them from corrosion and yet 
have them ready for immediate use by simply stripping off the 
plastic film (145). 

The building industry continued to explore the possibilities of 
using plastics in prefabricated housing and other architectural 
(146-149). Design, standardization, and recom- 
mendations regarding research were considered in the report of 
i British committee on (150). The poten- 
tialities of the low-pressure glass-plastic moldings for pretab- 


yutlets costs, 


plastics for housing 


ricated bathroom-kitchen units, refrigeration, furniture, and 
iousehold appliances are based on low large 


| tooling costs for 
sections, light weight, and ease of assembly (151). Some thought 
ias also | iven to the place of plastics in fluorescent lighting 
for the home (15 


rhe textile and coated fabrics industries are employing more 


ind more resins, both in kind and volume, in supplying the de- 
mands of the Army and Navy. Comprehensive surveys of tech- 
nological developments in synthetic fibers (153-156) included 
-ayon, nylon, vinyl, vinylidene, casein, and glass types. Coated 





fabrics are employed Quartermaster equipment for raincoats, 
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mountain tents, 1eeting, upholstery, bedding bags, and 


clothing interliners (157-159) Fiber treatments with resins 
to improve waterproof crease-resistance, ing qualities, 


stage of 
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Papers were lished discussing the 
(161-162) 


uses of plastics in the 
paper manufacture (164), 


plating industry 


. shoes (163), 


protective coatings (165-167 transportation (168-172), and 
physiotherapy (173-175). Deyelopments in pattern plates (176), 
impregnation of castings (177), cable insulation (178), and brake 


linings (179) were described. Postwar applications of luminescent 
pigments (180) and of color in molded products (181-182) were 
reviewed. A significant trend to informative labeling of plastic 
products was foretold; the background of this consumer-sponsored 
movement was outlined, and a plan for developing suitable labels 
for plastics 
subject (183). 


was presented in an outstanding survey of this 


Properties, Testing, Specifications 


The year 1944 was marked by a further healthy growth of the 
technical literature on the properties and testing of plastics. The 
number of such references included herein is almost double that 
of the 1943 review. 





inwoia RUBBER WORLD 


Many valuable data were contained in the papers sponsored by 
the Rubber and Plastics Division of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. Three papers on plastics were presented 
at the semi-annual meeting in Pittsburgh in June; these pertained 
to dimensional stability of laminates (184), strength properties 
of cellulose acetate and cellulose nitrate sheets (185), and post- 
forming of laminates (186). Three further papers were given 
at the annual meeting in New York in November; these con- 
cerned creep properties of phenolic plastics at elevated tempera- 
tures (187), permanence properties of cellulose acetate and cellu- 
lose nitrate sheets (188), and properties of high-strength paper- 
base laminates (189). Other reports on plastics and related sub- 
jects published by the Society covered investigations of the re- 
sistance of phenolic and urea resinous adhesives in plywood to 
alternating stresses (190-191), strength properties of glass (192) 
and wood (193-194) laminates, and the fabrication and _ utiliza- 
tion of plywood (195-199). 

The highlight of the year technically was the symposium on 
plastics held under the auspices of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials in Philadelphia in February (200). Included in this 
publication are papers on the heat resistance of laminates (201), 
effect of environmental conditions on the mechanical properties 
of plastics (202), diffusion of water through plastics (203), 
stiffness and brittleness of vinyl elastomers (204), behavior of 
plastics under repeated stress (205), testing of high strength 
plastics (206), and creep characteristics of plastics (207). Five 
technical reports on plastics were presented at the annual meeting 
of the Society in New York in June; these related to indentation 
hardness (208), impact testing (209), creep tests of paper-base 
laminate (210), and flow properties of phenolic laminates at 
elevated temperatures (211), as well as fatigue tests on com- 
preg (212). 

Important contributions were made to our knowledge of the 
creep (213-215), shear (216-217), impact (218), bearing (219), 
flow (220-221), electrical (222), optical (223), and thermal ex- 
pansion (224-225) properties of plastics. The water absorption 
and permeability to moisture of various materials were reported 
(226-230). Gas permeability of plastic films was studied by 
two authors (231-232). Properties of plywood (233), compreg 
(234), phenolic laminates, (235-236), and methacrylate sheets 
(237) were described. Other topics discussed in the literature 
included the relation between test data obtained on standard 
specimens and the properties of molded plastic parts (238-239), 
solubility of plasticizers in liquid ammonia (240), and ion ex- 
change resins (241). 

Three noteworthy contributions were made to the identification 
of plastic materials (242-244). A method for the determination 
of the plasticizer content of cellulose plastics was published 
(245). Tests for measuring impact strength (246) and scattering 
of light by plastics (247) were described. 

Committee D-20 on Plastics of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials completed action on five test methods, three rec- 
ommended practices, and four new specifications for plastics 
(248). The testing procedures pertain to the measurement of 
flexural strength, indentation hardness, luminous reflectance and 
transmission characteristics and color, specific gravity, and sta- 
biilty of chlorine containing plastics. The recommended prac- 
tices are for determination of the permanent effect of heat, ac- 
celerated weathering of plastics using the S-1 bulb and, fog 
chamber, and molding impact specimens of general-purpose 
phenolic materials. The four specifications covered cellulose ace- 
tate sheets and ethyl cellulose, methacrylate and nylon molding 
compounds. 

Standards for plastic fittings and tubing adopted by the Na- 
tional Aircraft Standards Committee were published (249). Tol- 
erances for laminated plastics (250) were discussed with emphasis 
on the specification of the maximum safe tolerance in order to 
expedite deliveries under wartime conditions. 

The formation of A.S.T.M. Committee D-14 on Adhesives was 
announced during the year (251). Subcommittees on strength 


properties, analytical tests, permanence properties, working quali- 
ties, specifications, and nomenclature have been organized. The 
cooperative efforts of producers, users, and other interested parties 
in the activities of this committee should lead to uniform testing 
procedures and valuable data on the properties of all types of 
adhesives and promote the development of improved resinous 
bonding materials. 
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Reclaimed Synthetic Rubber 


(Continued from page 690) 


by one tube manufacturer with satisfactory results. 

A point of interest in this connection is the importance of elimi- 
nating any trace of natural rubber or GR-S scrap which may be 
present as contamination in the Butyl tube scrap. As little as 5% 
of such contamination makes it impossible to vulcanize the reclaim 
thus contaminated. In this case the contaminating rubber appar- 
ently absorbs the sulphur much faster than the Butyl hydrocarbon 
and thus leaves the latter essentially unvulcanized. 

Mention should be made here of the importance of segregating 
the several kinds of synthetic scrap and of keeping them separate 
from rubber scrap. Much has been accomplished in this direction 
by reclaimers and by scrap dealers. Contamination of synthetic 
with rubber scrap or vice versa has the effect of raising the cost to 
the consumer of the reclaim and at the same time of lowering the 
quality. The rubber manufacturer will be helping himself if he 
insists on careful segregation of various kinds of scrap. 

No attempt has been made in this paper to discuss the effect of 
reclaimed synthetic rubber on tire tread wear. It is generally 
agreed that reclaimed rubber causes treads to wear faster in pro- 
portion to the amount used, and there is no reason at the present 
time to expect that different results would be obtained by using 
GR-S reclaim. Since most manufacturers are interested in secur- 
ing maximum tread life, it is probable that very few experiments 
in the direction of producing cheaper tread stocks for third- and 
fourth-quality tires have yet been undertaken. Such road test data 
as are available indicate that GR-S reclaim will perform at least as 
well as natural rubber reclaim in tread compounds. Smoother 
tubing stocks may be expected to result from the use of GR-S 
reclaim in tread compounds. 

{t is the opinion of the writer that the reclaimed rubber industry 
has worked out methods to reclaim all important types of synthetic 
scrap and is ready to produce a uniform, high-quality product 
which will command the interest of the rubber compounder when 
natural rubber scrap, which is more easily and more cheaply re- 
claimed, becomes scarce. 


Summary 

1. GR-S reclaim possesses physical properties equal to those of 
natural rubber reclaim. GR-S reclaim is less tacky and more inert 
than natural rubber reclaim. GR-S reclaim takes up pigment load 
somewhat slower, but can be loaded at least as much as natural 
rubber reclaim and gives smoother, better tubing products. 
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2. The absence of alkali in GR-S reclaim results in slower cures 
which can be offset by lengthening the time of cure, raising the 
temperature of the cure, or increasing the amount of sulphur from 
approximately three parts per 100 of reclaimed rubber hydrocar- 
bon to five parts. 

3. Satisfactory soft and hard rubber formulations can be made 
with GR-S reclaim replacing natural rubber reclaim. 

4. Neoprene reclaim may be used in conjunction with new neo- 
prene with only slight loss in oil-resisting properties. 

5. Buna N reclaims with little or no added oils are available 
with excellent oil-resisting properties which should make them 
valuable for cheap oil-resisting products. 

6. Butyl tube scrap can be reclaimed and reused in Butyl com- 
pounds provided care is taken to prevent contamination of the 
Butyl scrap. 

7. An alkali-type GR-S reclaim would be desirable since the 
compounder expects reclaim and reclaimed rubber compounds to 
cure rapidly. 


The author expresses appreciation to members of the laboratory 
of the Xylos division of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for 
assistance in securing the data presented in this paper. 
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within the experimental error. The physico-mechanical indices for 
such mixes are higher than for the individual components. The 
fact that hard Sovprene, which is insoluble in chloroform when 
mixed with soft Sovprene, which is completely soluble, yields a 
product quite soluble in CHC]; seems to indicate that on mixing 
the two there occurs swelling or even dissolution of the hard grade 
in the soft. Best results are obtained by first working the hard 
grade on rolls and then adding the soft grade in small portions; 
otherwise there will be formed local soft areas unevenly distrib- 
uted. The mixing is carried out on rolls maintained at a tempera- 


ture of 25-30° C. 
(To be continued) 





Goggle Has Polaroid 
Plastic Lens 


a Welco fog-free goggle 
has a single wide-aperture 
non-polarizing lens of flexible, 
shatter - resistant plastic. Be- 
cause there is no break at the 
nose, as in two-lens goggles, 
true binocular vision is ob 
tained over a wide field. The 
curve of the flexible lens 
widens the aperture still fur- 
ther and maintains the snug fit 
of the goggle. The frame is of 
fully molded mechanical rub- 
ber. Flexible, with yielding 
rolled-rubber edges, the goggle 
is said to fit all faces closely. 
Its cushioned face surfaces dis- 
tribute the light weight of the frame and the light pressure of the 
elastic headband uniformly. 

The inhalation of the wearer draws air through the intake ports 
at each side of the goggle. The intake ports are fitted with felt 
diffusers which regulate the intake and filter out dust and flying 
particles. With every breath the air sweeps in through the ports, 
across the inside of the lens, and into the nosepiece, removing 
moisture before the lens can fog. The air behind the lens is 
changed at least 48 times a minute. Exhaling closes the inlet valve 
and opens an outlet valve, allowing escape of moist air. The 
polaroid lens, easily replaced, is said to remain clear and free of 


frost in still air as cold as -35° F. Welsh Mfg. Co. 
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Specification for GR-§ Latices’ 


HE following three types of GR-S latex 

have been established 

GR-S Latex, Type I. This latex is the 
same as the latex from which standard 
GR-S is made by coagulation and drying 
and contains a butadiene-styrene ratio spe- 
cified for standard GR-S. 

GR-S Latex, Type II. This latex is 
the same as Type | except that the antioxi- 
lant is omitted. 

GR-S Latex, Type III. This latex is 
made by charging approximately equal parts 
by weight of butadiene and styrene in a 
polymerization formula. This latex does not 
contain antioxidant or other stabilizer 


Specification Limits” 


I. General 

All GR-S latices shall be free from for- 
eign or extraneous material which is objec- 
tionable in normal latex practice. 


Il. Chemical 
A. Totat Dry Latex Sotips (TDLS) 


For Type % Minimum % Maximum 
I 27 29 
II 27 29 
III 37 39 
B. Resipuat Sryrene: For all three 


types, 0.75% maximum on the total latex. 


Il. Physical 


Minimun 


A. pH-for. Type nu 
I 8.50 9.25 

II 8.50 9.25 

III 9.50 11.50 


Gaging of Tank Cars 

See to it that the tracks on which the tank 
car is spotted for gaging are level. Do not 
gage the car immediately after it has been 
moved, but allow approximately 30 minutes 
for the liquid level to come to rest. When 
mounting the tank car to take the gage 
reading, avoid as much as possible any 
movement of the car. When manipulating 
the gage, stand near the middle of the car 
to avoid rocking the car. 

Use a gage pole of the type shown in 
Figure 1. Open the cross-bar to a “T” 
position and slip it under the shell with 
the cross-bar running lengthwise of the 
car. With the gage pole in a vertical posi- 
tion and the cross-bar held firmly against 
the shell, read the liquid level to the nearest 
¥-inch. 

Determine the volume of the car by re- 
ferring to the outage table supplied with 
the car. Figures below “O” give the outage 
in the tank. Figures above “O” give inches 
in the dome. 


Sampling 

Thoroughly mix the contents of the tank 
car and obtain a sample as follows: 

Mix the latex in the tank car by means 
of a jet of air at 25 to 30 p.s.i. from a 0.5- 
inch pipe inserted through the dome cover 
of the car and moved continuously through- 
out the body of the latex for at least 30 
minutes. 


Attach three clean, dry, one-liter narrow- 


As issued by Rubber Reserve Co., Washington, 
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2 All specification limits include the tolerances of 
the test method. Any lot represented by a sample 
hich fails ir ne r more tests to meet the 
ication limits may be retested. For this pur- 
pose two litional samples shall taken ac 
cording to tl same }{ lure as the 





original 
respect shall be 
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Fig. 1. Use of Gage Pole in Latex Tank Car 
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mouthed (aperture one-inch maximum) 


sample bottles to a 10-foot steel rod at 
intervals to correspond to the bottom, m‘d- 
dle, and top (approximately six inches be- 
low the surface) of the latex in the car. 
Place a thermometer in each bottle. 

As soon as the contents of the car have 
been thoroughly mixed as above, lower the 
sampling bottles and rod rapidly into the 
latex. Leave the bottles in the latex for 
five minutes. Then withdraw the bottles 
and immediately read the temperature of 
the latex in each bottle with an accuracy 
of 0.1° C. (03° F.). Stopper the bottles 
tightly as soon as possible. 

In the laboratory combine the contents 
of the three bottles to obtain a biended 
sample for analysis. Determine the specific 
gravity of the blended sample by means of 
a hydrometer or pyknometer accurate to 
0.0005. Average the three temperatures de- 
termined for the three samples, and take 
this average as the temperature of the latex 
in the car. 

I. Chemical 

A. Torat Dry Latex Sorips (TDLS). 
Ii the temperature of the latex sample is 
above room temperature, ailow it to cool 
to room temperature. 

Accurately weigh approximately one 
gram of latex to the nearest 0.1-milligram 
in a covered ointment tin having a capacity 
of approximately two ounces, a minimum 
diameter of 1% inches, and a maximum 
height of 7g-inch. Dry the sample to con- 
stant weight at 105° C., to the nearest 
0.1-milligram. Make duplicate determina- 
tions. Average the values if they are 
within 0.1%. If not, make additional dupli- 
cate determinations until duplicate values 
do agree within 0.1%. 


Calculation 


100 (C — A) 
TDLS, % = ———————_— 
(B — A) 

A = the weight of the ointment tin. 

B the weight of the tin plus the original 
. sample 

( the weight of the tin plus the dried sample 
B. ResipuaL StyrENE. To a 25-milli- 
liter sample of latex in a 250-milliliter, 


wide-mouthed Erlenmeyer flask, add 25 
milliliters of water and 25 milliliters of 
synthetic methanol (or “2B” denatured 


methanol) containing 100 ppm. of tertiary 
butyl catechol to prevent styrene poly- 
merization. Be sure to add the materials 
in the following order: (1) latex; (2) 
water; (3) methanol (or ethanol) contain- 
ing TBC. 
Distill the mixture. 
15 milliliters of distillate. 
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Discard the first 
Collect the next 


25 milliliters in a 250-milliliter glass- 
stoppered bottle, and add 20 milliliters of 
alcohol containing 100 ppm. of tertiary 
butyl catechol. Add 15 milliliters of 18% 
sulphuric acid, and from a buret add 20 
milliliters of 0.1N standard bromide-bro- 
mate solution. Stopper the bottle; shake 
it, and let it stand for at least 30 seconds. 
If no yellow color remains, add successive 
10-milliliter portions of the standard bro- 
mide-bromate solution in the same magner 
until a permanent yellow color is formed. 

Add 10 milliliters of 10% potassium 
iodide solution; shake the mixture, and 
titrate the liberated iodine with 0.1N_ so- 
dium thiosulphate solution to the starch- 
iodine end point. 


Calculation 
Styrene, % = 0.208(AB—CD). 


A = the milliliters of bromide-bromate | solution 
used, 

B = the normality of the bromide-bromate solu- 
tion. eee ‘ 

C = the milliliter of thiosulphate solution used 

D = the normality of the thiosulphate solution 


Il. Physical 

A. PH DETERMINATION. 
electrode unit as shown in Figure 2. For 
convenience, clamp the electrodes per- 
manently in place, and rest the vessel con- 
taining the solution to be measured on a 
movable iron ring covered with a wire 
gauze. Add potassium chloride solution to 
the reservoir. Make sure that all air bub- 
bles are out of the bridge. Immerse the 
glass electrode and the tip of the bridge 
into 30 milliliters of a standard buffer solu- 
tion. Calibrate the pH meter by adjusting 
the meter to the pH of the standard buffer 
according to the instructions supplied with 
the meter. Take care to compensate for 
temperature. Turn the stopcock on the 
bridge, and readjust the meter with the 
potassium chloride flowing. Remove the 
buffer; turn off the stopcock, and wash 
the tip of the bridge with a jet of distilled 
water. 

Adjust to 20° C. a 100-gram sample of 
latex in a 250-milliliter beaker, using a 
constant temperature bath. Immerse the 
glass electrode and the tip of the bridge 
into the sample. With a glass propeller- 
type stirrer, stir the sample until all the 
surface films are blended into the latex. 
Determine the pH of the latex with the 
bridge flowing. 

Turr off the stirrer; remove the sample, 
and wash the glass electrole and the tip 
of the bridge with distilled water. Close 
the stopcock of the salt bridge, and store 
the apparatus with both electrades and the 
bridge immersed in distilied water. 


Assemble the 
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TaBLE 2 (Cont'd) 
——_S RD RV 
ie Temperature Relative Relative 
CLAMP ELECTRODE UNIT ~ i. Density V olume 
TO RING STAND 88 0.9974 re 
RY 0.9972 1 0028 
90 0.9969 1.0031 
O-2 ¥ 92 0.9964 10036 
93 0.9962 1.0088 
. 94 0.9959 1.0041 
95 ).9957 1.0044 
96 0.9954 1.0046 
STOPCOCK 97 0.9951 1.0049 
O 98 0.9949 1.0051 
p 99 0.9946 1.0054 
100 0.9944 1.0057 
101 0.9941 1.0059 
) ).9938 1.0062 
CALOMEL ELECTRODE 102 0.9938 1.0062 
ITTED WITH DRILLED a 0.9933 10067 
RUBBER STOPPER 104 0.9933 1.0067 
106 0.9928 1.0073 
}_— BRIDGE CAPILLARY ‘07 eine: 10076 
10° CM. -LONG AND 108 0.9922 1.0078 
0.6 MM. IN DIAMETER 169 pp “yo 
110 0.9917 1.0084 
111 0.9914 1.0087 
GLASS ELECTRODE 112 0.9911 1/0090 
113 0.9908 1.0093 
, ‘ 114 0.9905 1.0095 
| ra IMMERSION DEPTH —\ ; 115 0.9903 1.0098 
4 116 0.9901 1.0101 
a m™ 117 0.9897 1.0104 
" 118 0.9894 1.0107 
FRONT viEw IDE VIEW a ase 1.9110 
Fi rmination : . : 
Fig. 2. Electrode Assembly for pH Dete Determination of Weight of Total 
TaBLe 1. ReELaTIVe DENSITIES AND. RELATIVE VOLUMES GR-S Latex, Type I anv — sad wwe ae - hare mae 
RD RV : me ative Calculate the total dry latex solids in 
Temperature Relative Relative Temperature Relative — a Poet ~ (9) ery be 2 8 ds 
eee Density Volume °F. Density pam the tank car shipment as follows: 
40 1.0059 0.9942 108 0.9928 1.0073 a eae : ; a 
41 1.0058 0.9943 109 0.9925 1.0076 rDLS = \ x RV K D <x RD X:S 
42 1.0057 0.9944 110 0.9922 pont, X 8.345. 
i. e c 9920 UUSt y ’ ‘ - a 
43 por eueas Hs a eer? 10084 V = the volume of the shipment as 
44 .005 9946 2 etstoa “ty igi tees 1 “Gaol 
45 10083 0.9947 113 0.9914 1.0086 determined under “Gaging of 
46 1.0052 0.9948 114 0.9912 yo Tank Cars. 
pad - c 5 9909 ig v4 r - - 1 
2 yore eine ite pee 1.0095 - RV = the factor for correcting the 
5 16 ‘ > UU70 e 
> ye 0.9952 117 0.9903 1.0097 volume from the temperature 
50 1.0047 0.9954 118 0.9901 a aeas of the latex in the tank car 
> as 0.9898 o 3 - “eg 
51 1.0045 0.9955 119 poet: 0106 (as determined under “Sam- 
= poe oooae sal Pisa pling” to 77° F. This factor 
54 1.0041 0.9959 Taste 2. Retative DensiTIES AND RELATIVE 1S obtained from fable 1 or 
= pe pase Vo_tumes—GR-S Latex, Type III Table 2, depending upon the 
56 .0038 9962 Vv priiooninl? = Pit. 
57 1.0036 0.9964 e Z Pe » el type of latex. ae 
58 1.0035 0.9965 Temperature De sarikets Ve “ich D =the specific gravity of the 
59 1.0033 0.9967 F. — 9931 latex referred to water at 
60 1.0032 U.4769 be oe po 77° F., as determined under 
61 1.0030 0.9970 41 1.0068 0.9933 Tl as de . 
62 1.0028 0.9972 42 1.0066 0.9934 Sampling. 
63 1.0026 0.9974 = or Senas RD = the factor for correcting the 
64 1.0025 0.9975 .0063 .9937 en he pore af tag 
65 10023 0.9977 45 10062 0.9939 specific gravity from the tem 
66 1.0021 0.9979 46 1.0060 0.9940 perature at which it is meas- 
67 1.0019 0.9981 = pee pete ured to 77° F. This factor is 
68 1.0018 0.9982 8 0057 ).9943 426 Sate =o Ha 
69 10016 0.9984 49 10055 0.9945 agg from jaa able 1 or 
70 1.0014 0.9986 50 1.0054 0.9947 able 2, depending upon the 
71 1.0012 0.9988 51 i pipet type of latex. 
72 1.0010 0.9990 52 -005 999 C = the tou 2 tetececiade i 
73 1.0008 0.9992 53 1.0049 0.9952 3 psp - “% oo a 
74 1.0006 0.9994 54 1.0047 0.9953 tent of the latex, as deter- 
7 1.0004 0.9996 55 = —— mined in Section I-A under 
76 1.0002 0.9998 56 1.0043 9934 “Method of Analysis.” 
ia an C a Be alysis. 
77 1.0000 1.0000 37 ere Saees 8.345 is the pounds of water per gallc 
78 0.9998 1.0002 58 1.0039 0.9961 8.349 is the | : water per gallon 
79 0.9996 1.0004 59 1.0038 0.9963 ey F. 
80 0.9994 1.0006 60 1,0036 0.9964 
81 0.9992 1.0008 61 1.0034 0.9966 Approved—December 5, 1944 
82 0.9990 1.0010 62 1.0032 0.9968 Released—December 12. 1944 
83 0.9987 1.0013 63 1.0030 0.9970 ne case —ecember ic, 7 
84 0.9985 1.0015 64 1.0028 0.9972 Effective—January 1, 1945 
85 0.9983 1.0017 65 1.0026 0.9974 
86 0.9981 1.0019 66 1.0024 0.9976 
87 0.9979 1.0022 67 1.0022 0.9978 
88 0.9976 1.0024 68 1.0020 0.9980 
89 0.9974 1.0026 69 1.0018 0.9983 
90 0.9972 1.0028 70 1.0015 0.9985 = ‘ 
o ppiok pe 71 1/0013 0.9987 Commodity Exchange Elections 
92 pica pee i2 eo pps Philip B. Weld, of Harris Upham & Co., 
93 1.9965 0035 73 1.0009 9991 oe : : 
3a paper 10038 74 1.0007 0.9993 was reelected toa third term as president of 
95 0.9960 1.0040 75 1.0005 0.9995 Commodity Exchange, Inc., 81 Broad St., 
96 0.9958 1.0043 76 1.0002 0.9998 New York, N. Y., and Floyd Y. Keeler, of 
97 0.9955 1.0045 77 1.0000 1.0000 Gapeibecse eG lected: sveashte 
98 0.9953 1.0047 78 0.9998 1.0002 rvis bros. & Co. was reelected treasurer. 
99 0.9950 1.0050 79 0.9995 1.0005 louis V. Keeler, of Avia Co., was elected 
109 0.9948 1.0052 80 wae 1.0007 vice president of the Rubber Group on the 
0.9945 -0055 81 0.9991 1.0009 : mp . . ss 
44 ppt per 82 0'9989 1.0012 ] xchange , willie \age | endixsen, ot I fecht, 
107). 0.9940 1.0060 83 0.9986 1.0014 J.evis & Kahn, Inc., and Nathan W. Dia- 
104 0.9938 1.0063 84 pony apres mond were named to the board of governors 
105 0.9935 1.0065 85 0.998 , “ae am epritees Dp 
106 0.9933 110068 86 0.9979 10021 of the Exchange to represent the Rubber 
107 0.9930 1.0070 87 0.9971 1.0024 Group. 











EDITORIALS 


Rubber Balance May Be Automatic 


GREAT number of statements have been made 

and articles published during the past several 

months on the subject of the coming battle be- 
tween natural and synthetic rubber for the major portion 
of the world’s market for this material. From these 
recorded opinions and from discussions with various men 
prominent in industry and government, whose major 
concern is the future of the rubber industry both in this 
country as well as in the entire world, certain important 
factors that will contribute most to the final result of this 
battle are becoming more or less well defined. 

First, it is generally agreed that it will require two 
or three years to obtain maximum production from the 
Far Eastern rubber areas, after their recovery from the 
Japanese. Second, during these two or three years the 
limited amount of “native” natural rubber available will 
be allocated among the world’s consumers by the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board or some modification of it, 
and the countries having no synthetic rubber industry 
able to take care of most of their needs will receive the 
largest amounts of this natural rubber. Third, the nat- 
ural rubber producing industry in the Far East will be 
operated by government-controlled organizations, since 
private producers could not manage the heavy cost of 
reconstruction without unduly delaying maximum out- 
put. Fourth, during this transition period natural rubber 
will be much more variable in quality, and most of it 
will probably sell at a higher price than in the years 
preceding World War II. 

With regard to synthetic rubber, first, it will continue 
to be in heavy demand in the United States and to a 
lesser extent abroad during the transition period. Second, 
if advances in production techniques and the results of 
research and development work on new polymers and 
their use continue at the present rate, synthetic rubber 
may retain more than half of the world market by con- 
sumer preference. Third, if the production of natural 
rubber is to be under government control during the 
transition period, the production of synthetic rubber in 
this country may remain under government control also 
during this period. 

The pent-up demand for consumer goods both at home 
and abroad and the demands of reconstruction abroad 
should maintain employment at a high level during the 
immediate postwar period. If the trend in that period 
should be for a somewhat greater degree of cooperation 
between nations in the interests of maximum national 
and international productivity and trade, a new record 
of world rubber consumption might be established. 

A consideration of these and other factors that have 
a bearing on this question of natural versus synthetic 
rubber usage does suggest that perhaps the conclusion 


of the International Rubber Study Group after its recent 
meeting in Washington that: “It appears therefore that 
a marked disequilibrium between the production capacity 
of the world and the demands for consumption could 
develop in the course of a few years after the liberation 
of the Far East,” should not be viewed with too much 
pessimism. Certainly there are many reasons for believ- 
in gthat the expectations of another statement of the 
Group that: “It is further expected that the past rapid 
development of new uses for rubber will continue and 
may well be accelerated by the advances scientists have 
made in developing new physical and chemical charac- 
teristics in rubber and rubber-like materials” are justified. 

There should be a greater than prewar demand for 
large volumes of both natural and synthetic rubbers even 
after the accumulated deferred war-restricted product 
demand has been satisfied, and if national and interna- 
tional economics are not too far out of balance at the 
end of the immediate postwar period, the balance between 
the demand for natural and the demand for synthetic 
rubbers should be arrived at automatically and should 
result in the consumption of something approaching equal 
amounts of both types. 





Non-"Selective” Service Again 


F THOSE in charge of the logistics of this war want 
I production of heavy-duty tires increased to a rate of 
28,000,000 units a year by 1946 and peak production 
of synthetic rubber and other rubber products maintained, 
the recent Selective Service order denying deferment for 
all except possibly 30% of the men in the 18- through 
33-year age group is a good way to insure failure to supply 
enough urgently needed rubber products. Last year the 
men in the 18- through 25-year age group would have been 
removed almost completely from the rubber industry ex- 
cept for the rather strong bargaining power of the Office 
of the Rubber Director, but this year the WPB Rubber 
3ureau’s bargaining power is much less strong. 

New plants and additions to present tire plants are being 
built with more than $70,000,000 of government money in 
order to be sure of an adequate supply of tires for what 
is hoped will be the final phase of both wars. It has not 
been possible to recruit and retain the manpower to oper- 
ate all the present facilities, and if it had not been for 
decision arrived at only recently, to furlough men from 
the Armed Services for work in the tire plants, the tire 
production outlook would not be so satisfactory as it is, 
in view of the very greatly increased demands. 

More than half of the men involved are chemists, en- 
gineers, technicians, or skilled production workers, whose 
training and experience cannot be replaced overnight. 
Their efforts during the next several months at their pres- 
ent posts might provide the tires to win the war. Placing 
them in training camps for the next several months might 
lose enough tire production to delay unnecessarily win- 
ning the war. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Baekeland Award to Gilliland 


tw first recipient of the Leo Hendrick 
Baekland Award of the North Jersey 
Section, American Chemical Society, is 
Edwin Richard Gilliland, former Assistant 
Rubber Director and professor of chemical 
engineering at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology now on duty with the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
Washington, D. C., it has been announced 
by Horace E. Riley, chairman of the 
Section. 

The award, consisting of $1,000 in cash 
and a gold medal, is given biennially to an 
American chemist under 40 in recognition 
of accomplishments in pure or industrial 
chemistry. The award, founded only last 
year by the North Jersey Section and the 
Bakelite Corp. to commemorate the indus- 
trial achievements of Leo Hendrick Baeke- 
land, will be formally presented at a meet- 
ing of the Section in Newark, N. J., on 
May 14. 

Dr. Gilliland, who was born in E] Reno, 
Okla., on July 10, 1909, was cited for out- 
standing achievement in the fields of heat 
transmission, diffusion, distillation, and 
high-pressure synthetic chemistry. He re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science 
from the University of Illinois in 1930, the 
Master of Science degree from Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1931, and the degree 
of Doctor of Science from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1933. He joined 
the teaching staff in 1934 and in 1944 was 
made a full professor. 

The jury of award was composed of Dr. 
Riley, chairman; E. R. Allen, C. S. Fuller, 
D. L. Cottle, Per K. Frolich, and T. R 
Donlan. 





A.LC. Medal to J. W. Thomas 


HE Gold Medal of the American Insti- 

tute of Chemists has been awarded to 
John W. Thomas, chairman of the board of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., in recog- 
nition of his leadership in rubber research 
for four decades and for achievements un- 
der his direction in the development and 
production of synthetic rubber. Announce- 
ment of the award, presented annually for 
“noteworthy and outstanding service to the 
science of chemistry or the profession of the 
chemist in America,” was made by Gustav 
Egloff, of the Universal Oil Products Co. 
and president of the Institute. The jury of 
chemists making the award was composed 
of Dr. Egloff; Harry L. Fisher, U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc. ; Robert J. Moore, 
Bakelite Corp.; Maximilian Toch, Toch 
Bros., Inc., and Standard Varnish Works; 
and Howard S. Neiman, secretary of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Thomas installed the first chemical 
laboratories at Firestone in 1908 and has 
taken an important part in establishing 
chemical research as a major arm of indus- 
try. His executive ability in translating re- 
search results into large-scale production 
was a major aid in the development of 
America’s wartime synthetic rubber indus- 
try, and Mr. Thomas also directed the 
Firestone research program which devel- 
oped tires made from synthetic rubber more 
than a dozen years ago. During the last 
year he has supervised the design and con- 





John W. Thomas 


struction of a $2,000,000 Firestone research 
laboratory, which is one of the most modern 
and complete in the world. This laboratory 
will be dedicated within the next few 
months. Mr. Thomas, who graduated from 
Buchtel College, now Akron University, in 
1904 with a degree of Bachelor of Science, 


is now the directing head of all the world-. 
wide operations of the Firestone company. 


Formal presentation of the medal will be 
made on May 11 at Columbus, O., during 
the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemists. 





Thiokol Club Hears Blake 


oe open meeting of the Thiokol 
Technical Club was held in the confer- 
ence room at the Thiokol Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., February 8. John T. Blake, of Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Corp., was the principal 
speaker. M. S. Patel, of the Government of 
British India, Bombay, India, also reported 
on the rubber industry of India. The meet- 
ing, preceded by a social hour and dinner 
served in the company cafeteria, was at- 
tended by 26 members and 58 guests. Ed- 
ward Fettes, of the Thiokol Technical Club, 
was in charge of the meeting. 


Dr. Blake in his talk discussed the present 
state of knowledge of the vulcanization re- 
action. One of the chief difficulties in ex- 
amining the various theories of vulcaniza- 
tion is that while vulcanization is a chemi- 
cal reaction, we are forced to use physical 
methods to measure the extent of the re- 
action, he stated. Physical test data and 
thermal data were presented by means of 
slides, and the speaker showed how well 
they fitted in with the theory of a super- 
imposition of two different reactions, the 
ideal soft rubber reaction and the hard rub- 
ber or ebonite reaction. The subject of non- 
sulphur vulcanization was also considered 
by the guest speaker. 

Following a very interesting discussion 
period, during which Dr. Blake answered 
questions from the audience, Dr. Patel pre- 
sented a brief outline of the status of the 
rubber industry in this country. 
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Synthetic Rubber to Stay 

EFORE an audience of about 300 at 

the Engineering Societies’ Bldg.," New 
York, N. Y., on February 19, E. F. Riesing, 
chief automotive engineer, Firestone In- 
dustrial Products Co., Detroit, Mich., in 
a talk on “Synthetic Rubber in Automotive 
Chassis—Status and Future Possibilities” 
stated that for each essential property of 
automotive rubber at least one of four 
synhetics (Buna S and A, neoprene, and 
Butyl) proves superior to natural rubber. 
He further declared that even after the 
war, when the sources of natural rubber 
are once more restored to us, synthetic 
rubber, with the many improvements being 
made on it as time goes by, because of its 
better qualities for the intended purpose 
will continue to be used instead of natural 
rubber for many parts in automobiles. 

Mr. Riesing, who is chairman of the 
national Division of Rubber & Plastics of 
ASME, demonstrated in his address the 
outstanding properties of various synthetic 
rubbers, using dynamic equipment and ap- 
paratus to substantiate the superiority of 
the synthetics in specific physical properties 
such as resilience, efficiency, low-tempera- 
ture flexing, low-temperature brittleness, 
high-temperature stability, oil resistance, 
resistance to ultra-violet rays, ozone, acid, 
gas diffusion, etc. 

Practical application data were presented, 
too, on the temperature effects of synthetic 
rubbers studied under wind tunnel condi- 
tions, both at high temperatures simulating 
African desert operation and at low tem- 
peratures similar to Alaskan operations. 
A type of synthetic rubber, one of the 
polybutadiene compounds, which will not 
freeze or become brittle under sub-stratos- 
phere conditions, was demonstrated with 
special low-temperature equipment. This 
type of synthetic freezes at -100° F. 

Mr. Riesing, furthermore, compared syn- 
thetic and natural rubbers in a study of 
static compression and shear modulus, and 
of dynamic compression and shear modulus. 
The latter study has been conducted at both 
low frequencies of natural vibration and at 
high forced frequencies equal to those en- 
countered in practical mechanical applica- 
tions. Hysteretic and elastic properties, 
creep and stress relaxation under load, 
change of modulus (stiffness) with time at 
elevated temperatures, likewise were dis- 
cussed. 

This talk was also amply illustrated by 
pictures of machines used and charts de- 
picting the results of the many tests of 
physical properties made on the various 
synthetics as compared with natural rubber. 
The address was interrupted several times 
for demonstrations of tests supporting Mr. 
Riesing’s points and conducted by Frank 
King, also of the Firestone organization. 
The audience took advantage of the speak- 
er’s offer to answer questions, many of 
which were referred to J. H. Dillon, man- 
ager of the physics division, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

The meeting was sponsored by the Rub- 
ber & Plastics Division of the Metropolitan 
Section of the Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Invitations were also extended to 
members of the Metropolitan Section and 
of the New York Rubber Group. Felix 
Yerzley, who presided, in introducing the 
speaker, also touched briefly on the history 
of rubber in automobiles. 
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Whitby Discusses Isoprene 
 ipaeniencner an a rather simple, unsaturated 
compound of carbon and hydrogen and 
one ot the resulting products wien rubber 
or down by heat, 1s 
a chemical unit on which nature builds such 


Vastly 


turpentine is broken 
different substances as certain vita- 
plants, sex 
turpentine 
according to Prot. George 
S. Whitby, of University of Akron, 
before the Cleveland Section of 
Chemical Society Febru- 


the chlorophyll of green 


mones, and essential oils of 
and eucalyptus, 
the 
speaking 
the American on 

ne, as such, is not known to occur 
in nature, he said, but units in 
combination are the basis of many varied 
classes of substances built up by nature, 
sometimes by extremely subtle changes in 
The rubber mole- 
] 1 isoprene 


thousand 


isoprene 


molecular architecture. 
cule contains several 
units, Dr. Whitby sai apparently it 
is formed in a manner fundamentally dif- 
ferent from other isoprenoid substances in 
nature 
“It is 


but 


plausible to regard the latter, con- 
isoprene units, as 
built up by stepwise 
dificult to credit the 
the rubber molecule to step- 
It seems more likely that it 
the actual high-molecular 
polymerization of isoprene, perhaps in an 
activated or nascent condition.” 
Compounds containing two isoprene units, 
such essential oils; those con- 
taining three isoprene units, including 
nerolidol from orange blossoms; the chloro- 
phyll of the green leaf having four isoprene 
part of which molecule also is 
present in Vitamins E and K; and the 
compounds containing six isoprene units 
combined in a complicated multicyclic 
physiologically important 
stances related to the sterolds, were 
liscussed at length 


at most 


eight 
fundamentally 


I 
Dut it 1s 


formation of 
wise addition. 


is formed by 


as 


terpene 


units, a 


} 
sub- 


also 


structure, 





Ontario Rubber Section Meeting 
A’ THE next meeting of the Ontario 

Rubber Section, J. G. Mark, of the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., will speak on “Tailor-Made 
Polymers,” the same subject discussed at 
Montreal Rubber & Plastics Group 
meeting on January 12. The Ontario meet- 
to be held at tne Royal York Hotel, 
on March 13, will be preceded 
by a dinner to be held jointly with other 
Toronto groups under the auspices of the 
Chemical Insitute of Canada. 


the 


Toronto, 





Fungus Growth Preventives 
— pyridyl mercuric salts, 
tate, chloride, and stearate, have been in- 
troduced for use in inhibiting bacterial and 
fungus growth in tropical regions when 
employed in Armed Forces equipment (sucl 
as rubber and plastic coated fabrics). 
Pyridyl mercuric acetate and chloride find 
their greatest use in rubber, synthetic resins, 
and textiles. The acetate is soluble in water 
and may be used with wax in addition to the 
materials mentioned; while the chloride is 
ghtly soluble in water and may also 
be applied to cork. The stearate differs from 
the acetate and chloride in that it is soluble 
il and a variety of other solvents. As a 
nds itself readily to the treatment 
lacquers, and similar 


paints, 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 


the ace- 


1 
milly Ss 
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Blank & Stoller 


Charles R. Haynes 


Charles R. Haynes 
Charles Rogerson Haynes, — recently 
elected a director of the Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry of the American Chemical 
Society, has had a long and varied associa- 
tion with the rubber industry and is wide- 
ly known in it. His association with the 
industry began 40 years ago as an employe 
of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. From 
1907 to 1912 he was with the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. and from 
1912 to 1915 assistant superintendent of 
the Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, O. 
[he following four years Mr. Haynes was 
superintendent of the Goodyear Metallic 
Rubber Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Conn., and 
in 1919 he became technical director of the 
footwear factories of the United States 
Rubber Co. In 1928 he was named factory 
manager of the Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 
When the plant was shut down in 1930, 
1e became assistant purchasing agent for 
S. Rubber, and two years later was 
transferred to the Naugatuck Chemical- 
Latex Division of that company. Mr. 
Haynes, in 1935, joined the Binney & Smith 
Co. as manager of rubber service. 
3orn in Dedham, Mass., July 18, 1882, 
he attended Hyde Park High School, 
Mass., and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. From the latter he 
was graduated in 1904 in chemical engi- 
neering. Mr. Haynes is a member of the 
Masonic Lodge f several subcom- 


soston, 


and of 
mittees of the American Society for Test- 
Materials. 

He is married and lives at 405 E. 54 St., 
New York, N. Y., and maintains a sum- 
mer home at Carter Hill, Clinton, Mass. 
His recreational interests include sailing 
and golf. 

Mr. Haynes has served as chairman for 
the membership committee of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry since 1939 and was 
chairman the New York Group in 
1940 


ing 


of 





Kyrides to Receive Midwest Award 
et AS P. KYRIDES, research director 


{ Monsanto Chemical Co.’s organic 
chemicals division and one of America’s 
leading scientists, will be the first recipient 
of the Midwest Award of the American 
Chemical! Society at a dinner at the Hote! 
Coronado, St. Louis, Mo., March 5, to be 
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held unser the auspices of the St. Louis 
Section of the Socmety. wr. Wwyrides will 
be the principal speaker and will outline 
advances which have taken place in chem- 
istry within the span ot his own career. 

the award, a gold medallion, is to be 
given each year by the St. Louis Section 
to the individual adjudged most  utstand- 
ing in tne point of “meritorious contribu- 
tion to advancement of pure cr applied 
chemistry or chemical education.” Eiigibte 
for the honor are chemists residing in 
Missouri, Kansas, lowa, Oklahoina, Ne- 
yraska, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Illinois. 

Dr. Kyrides was one of the pioneers in 
the development of synthetic rubbers, hav- 
ing been one of the workers at the Hood 
Rubber Co. in 1910-13, who first per- 
ceived the possibilities of isoprene, buta- 
diene, and dimethyl butadiene as the imost 
promising monomers for the production of 
substitute rubbers. Ascribed to him at that 
time is a quotation which has been con- 
firmed on very large scale during the past 
few years: 

“The problem will eventually be solved, 
although it will require a good many years 
of earnest and patient study. The starting 
point of these syntheses will most probably 
be alcohol, which can be produced fairly 
cheaply.” ‘ 

The original patents were assigned to 
the Hood company, and their validity was 
hotly contested by German interests, but 
Hood won an interference test filed by the 
Germans, and won it on every point at 
issue. Dr. Kyrides will sign his hundredth 
patent application shortly before or after 
becoming the Midwest medalist. Of these 
patents, about 60 have been assigned to the 
Monsanto company, with which he _ has 
been associated since 1928. 

At Monsanto he has made significant 
contributions to synthetic vanillin, plasti- 
cizers, sulpha drugs, and “soapless soap,” 
as well as scores of little known industrial 
chemicals that are vital to the nation’s 
peacetime or wartime economy. 





Properties of Synthetic Rubber 
P J. FLORY, of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
® ber Co., Akron, O., addressed a meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Section of the American Chemical Society 
on February 22. The gist of his address 
was the properties of synthetic rubber. Out 
of the numerous types of synthetic rubber 
there are only a few whose uses warrant 
their manufacture. There is a varied com- 
position of these rubber-like materials. One 
thing in common that these rubbers have 
is their similarity in chemical structure; 
all have long thread-like molecules simi- 
lar to those found in plastics, silk, and 
cotton. 

The rubber properties are influenced by 
the lengths of these molecules. They should 
be long for high strength, but not long 
enough to cause difficulties in milling, mold- 
ing, and fabricating into tires. Uniformity 
of lengths is another desirable quality. 
Therefore the chemist must construct mole- 
cules of just the right composition and 
length. The number of cross-links between 
the thread-like molecules has a direct bear- 
ing on the stiffness or flexibility of the 
rubber; the greater the number of these 
cross-links, the stiffer the rubber. These 
cross-link numbers also influence the inter- 
action of rubber with solvents. 

The meeting was presided over by Paul 
O. Powers, chairman of the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Section. 
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WPB Tire Plant Details Revealed; International 
Meeting Stresses Post Postwar Rubber Surplus 


More detailed information on the extent 
and location of the WPB tire plants was 
made public during February. Funds total- 
ing more than $60,000,000 have now been 
allocated by the Defense Plants Corp. for 
the construction of these plants, in various 
localities from Connecticut to Texas to 
California. The seven-day week has boosted 
tire production figures, and the moral 
among tire workers has improved consider- 
ably. This latter is attributed to the con- 
tact of the civilian workers with the fur- 
loughed former tire builders returned from 
military service, who realizing the urgency 
of the military tire demand, are letting 
nothing prevent them from turning out thi 
maximum production day after day. Mate- 
rial shortages, particularly carbon black, 
are becoming increasingly difficult in the 
stepped-up program, and 16,00€,000 pounds 
a month of this ingredient have been teken 
away from the producers of everything but 
the most essential military tire products. 
An excellent report on tire production fig- 
ures since Pearl Harbor was made public 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. The international rubber conference in 
Washington apparently adjourned with the 
decision to “wait and see” a while longer 
before trying to formulate even a semi- 
official plan to handle the problem of the 
post postwar surplus of natural and synthetic 
rubbers. The tire program faced a diffi- 
cult manpower situation with the issuanc« 
of a Selective Service order denying de- 
ferrment for more than 30% of the men in 
the 18-29-year age group classified as 1-A 
up to January 1, 1945. 


WPB Tire Plant Program 

The WPB Rubber Bureau, 
struction Finance Corp., and some of the 
various companies who will operate the 
plants have released more information on 
the new truck tire facilities for which funds 
have been authorized by DPC. Some of 
the projects are part of the so-called “with- 
in-walls” program which had been planned 
prior to the recent six-million-truck-tire-a- 
year expansion program. This latter will 
cost around $70,000,000 and will add roughly 
25% to the nation’s total tire production 
capacity. In many cases funds thus author- 
ized are not the total estimated expenditure. 
but rather a partial authorization made so 
that orders may be placed promptly for 
certain urgent items of equipment in order 
not to delay initial operations, WPB said. 

The plants for which DPC has allocated 
funds are: 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Gad- 
sen, Ala.: A _ partial authorization of 
funds of $2,000,000, for new buildings adja- 
cent to present factory and for additional 
facilities, as part of the six-million-tire-a- 
year program, was reported. Goodyear's 
vice president, Cliff Slusser, announced 
from Akron that the Gadsen plant will have 
a new wing, corresponding to a recently 
completed tire production wing. This new 
military tire production unit will add 800 
tires and tubes to the daily output of the 
factory. The wing, 560 by 250 feet, part of 
which includes a 150-foot mezzanine floor 
section, will add 300 persons to the Gadsen 
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Preliminary estimate by the WPL 
of the maximum yearly production 
this new unit is for 288,000 truck tires 
288,000 tubes. Initial pre 
to start by June, 1945. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Topeka, 
Kan.: A total expenditure of $4,250,000 
is estimated for this new expansion 
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The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.: Total estimated expenditure 
this new tory will be about $18,000,000 
\ maximum yearly production of 600,000 
truck tires, J00;000 tubes, and 600,000 Haps 
starting Septem! yer, 1945, is 
as part of the six-million-tir 
gram. The main factory building 
1,200 feet long and 300 feet wide 
employ between 1,200 and 1,500 
according to the*Goodrich company. - 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Total estimated expenditure 
of $10,000,000 for the six-million-tire-a- 
year program for a new factory with a 
yearly production of 370,000 truck tires, 
370,000 tubes, 1,440,000 flaps, and 360.000 
bogies was announced. Initial production 
date is given as August, 1945. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Potts- 
town, Pa.: A partial authorization of 
funds of $7,000,000 was announced. T 
will be a new factory insofar as tire buil 
ing is concerned. Title to land and build 
ings is already vested in DPC. The plant 
was formerly operated by Jacobs Aircraft 
Co. tor the Army Air Forces. Maximum 
yearly production, starting April, 1945, as 
part of the six-million-tire-a-year program 
is estimated at 900,000 truck tires, 2,160,000 
tubes, 1,800,000 flaps, 300,000 bogies, 
300,000 airbags. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn.: Total estimated expendi- 
ture is given as $250,000 for additional 
facilities, as part of the “within-walls” 
gram. A maximum yearly production of 
28,000 truck tires beginning May, 1945, is 
expected. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O.: A partial authorization of funds 
of $1,000,000 for additional facilities to have 
a maximum yearly production of 180,000 
truck tires, starting May, 1945, as part of 
the “within-walls” program, was revealed. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O.: 
\ partial authorization of funds of $400,000 
for buildings, wings, and additional facili- 
ties, as part of the six-million-tire-a-year 
program, was announced. Maximum yearly 
production of 150,000 truck tires, and 150,- 
000 tubes, starting May. 1945, is expected. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O.: An approximate total expendi- 
ture of $500,000 for additional facilities, as 
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Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., New- 
ark, O.: A partial authorization of funds 
of $1,000,000 to acquire additional machi 
ery and equipment as part of the “witl 
walls” program was announced. A maxi- 
mum yearly production of 180,000 
tires is anticipated, with initial production 
getting under way in August, 1945, accord- 
ing to the WPB. Furber Marshall, Pharis 
president, in a separate announcement esti- 
mated that the total cost of the new 
would be about $2,250,000. The new two- 
story structure will be approximately 250 
by 200 feet, of brick, steel, and con- 
crete. Floor space will total 100,000 square 
feet, as compared with 130,000 square feet 
in the present Pharis Plant No. 1. Mr 
Marshall pointed out that, while the gov- 
ernment holds title to the plant and 
equipment, arrangements have been made 
whereby Pharis will be given the oppor- 
tunity to purchase them after the war. 
Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, 
Conn.: A partial authorization of funds 
of $2,000,000 for erecting a new building 
and securing additional machinery and 
equipment, as part of the six-million-tire-a- 
year program, was announced. Preliminary 
production estimates call for 180,000 truck 
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tires a year from the new improvements, 
with initial production scheduled for July, 
1945. 

Inland Rubber Co., Ottawa, Ill: A 
total expenditure of about $7,000,000 for 
the building of a new plant, as part of the 
six-million-tire-a-year program, was au- 
thorized. The plant will provide a maxi- 
mum yearly output of 360,000 tires and 
360,000 flaps, with initial production sched- 
uled for about August Wm. M. Collins, Jr., 

ident Inland, in a separate statement 
at the plant will be built on a 
tract adjacent the Ottawa city 
that his company expects to 
tween 600 and 800 workers when 
he plant is in full operation. 

Master Tire & Rubber Co., Find- 
lay, O.: A partial authorization of funds 
% $600,000 for additional machinery and 
eon ed was reported. Maximum yearly 
production is estimated at 93,800 truck 
tires, with 1 initial production scheduled for 
Septer nber, 1945. 


The B. F, Goodrich Co., Akron: A 
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) tires only. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette 
Pa.; A partial authorization of funds 


$300,000 is for additional machinery and 
= expected to result in a maximum 
year production of 151,500 truck tires 
and 26,800 tubes. Initial production is 
scheduled for July, 1945. 

Frank Schenuit, Inc., Baltimore, Md.: 
authorizat of funds of $30,000 
for ; factory tor the production of 
12,000 airplane tires and 40,000 airplane 
tubes, also is classed as a “special project” 
because the company makes only airplane 
tires and tubes, which have priority over 
the manufacture of all other tires and 
tubes, according to the WPB. Initial pro- 
duction is set for April, 1945. 

United sures Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.: DPC late in February authorized 
the expenditure of $1,500,000 in government 
funds for additional machinery and equip- 
ment at this Gillette plant of the company. 
This $1,500,000 is a part of a total gov- 
rnment expenditure of over $4,000,000 con- 
templated for this plant. 

mg Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn.: J. W. Whitehead, company presi- 
dent, stated that DPC canned to approve 
early in March the expenditure of $1,200,- 

a new four-story building, fully 











O00) 
equipped to manufacture about 50 tires 
and tubes a day as an addition to the facili- 
ties of this company. 

In connection with the government’s tire 
program, James F. Clark, director of the 
Rubber Bureau, called attention to the fact 
that it has been possible to locate the ma- 
jority of the new truck tire projects adja- 
cent to present tire factories. In a few 
instances production of articles other than 
tires has been shifted to other locations in 
order to expand tire production at so-called 
company headquarters.” While quick pro- 
duction has been the major consideration in 
approving each new project, availab ility of 
manpower has been cleared with the War 
Manp ywer Commission before approval of 
ease, he said. 

W PB on February 26 announced 














that the production of truck and bus tires 
for January was 30° above that for De- 


13¢¢ above the production 
January. Just what the ac- 
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tual figures were for either month was not 
announced, 


The Manpower Problem 

Mr. Clark in a statement early in Febru- 
ary said that as a result of the drive to 
obtain sufficient manpower for peak opera- 
tion of all facilities, at present producing 
truck and bus tires, a net gain of 3,614 
workers has been achieved since last No- 
vember. 

“On November 25, 1944, 5,936 additional 
cmployes still were needed to man all exist- 
ing facilities on a three-shift basis. Five 
thousand of these workers had to be men 
capable of performing heavy and strenuous 
work. As of January 20, 1945, the total 
needs for additional manpower had been 
reduced to 2,322 employes; some 1,450 men 
and 872 women still being needed. These 
figures show a net gain in employment ot 
3,614, but 1,500 of this net gain is repre- 
sented by soldiers turloughed for 90 days 
yy the Army. These furloughs will have to 
ve extended, or the drive must be continued 
to hire men to take their places, if we are 
tou maintain the desired production rate of 
essential truck tires,” Mr. Clark declared. 

It was also stated that during the nine- 
week period from November 18, 1944, to 
January 20, 1945, truck and bus tire output 
showed an increase commensurate with the 
rise in manpower and a marked decrease in 
senteecism from 12¢¢ in some factories 11 
November to 6C¢ in January. Credit for se- 
uring the gain in employment was ascribed 
to good teamwork between the WMC, the 
\V PB field offices, the U. S. Employment 
Service, the War Department, the Navy De- 
vartment, and the WPB Rubber Bureau. 
The heavy-duty tire production team of the 
Army Service Forces has also been most 
ielpful and has assigned a representative 
# this team to each tire manufacturing 
company. Recent reports indicate that the 
Navy Department is taking steps to fur- 
lough about 150 sailors not now assigned 
to the fleet or who have not been specially 
trained by the Navy, but who have had 
previous experience in heavy-duty _ tire 
building, Mr. Clark added, and in con- 
clusion pointed out that today’s figures are 
the current needs including the men and 
women who will have to be hired to man 
additional facilities in the “within-walls 
tire expansion program, but did not include 
those for the six-million-tire-a-year pro- 
gram. 











A group of nine tire workers returned 
from a specially arranged tour of the Euro- 
pean battlefronts during February and 
ported to Undersecretary of War Patterson 
that they were “inspired beyond expression” 
by what the y saw, and that they were re- 

irning to their jobs “more determined than 

ever that what the Armed Forces want and 
need they will get insofar as it is in our 
power to produce.” The nine are: George 
Kk. Bass, Francis M. Hannley, Howard R. 
Lloyd, Wm. A. Nelson, Wm. Richards, 
Freeman V. Van Houtan, and Clarence V. 
Wheeler, all of Akron; Albert T. Lunce- 
ford, of Los Angeles, Calif., and John F. 
Marmon, of Detroit, Mich. The group also 
made public the following message to all 
American war workers: 


‘The nine of us were signally honored 
with an invitation from the War Depart- 
ment to visit the European theater of oper- 
ations. It is the first time on record that 
a group of workers in any industry has 
been so honored. 

“We have just returned from that visit. 
What we have seen and heard convinces 
us beyond any doubt that the men charged 
with running this war are doing a magnifi- 
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cent job and that we can have complete 
confidence in their integrity, their sincerity, 
and their ability to bring us certain victory. 

“We were much impressed with the seri- 
ousness and effectiveness of the salvage and 
conservation programs being carried on 
overseas—right up where the actual fight- 
ing is going on. Lo be sure war is waste, 
but certainly our men over there are ever- 
lastingly on the job to reduce that waste 
to a minimum. What they do to restore 
junk and scrap to effective use made us 
tcel a bit ashamed of our carelessness at 
home. 

“We are tire men, and work and live 
with men and women who produce tires 
and tubes. We can truthfully say that no 
other item gets more serious consideration 
over there than tires and tubes wherever 
you go. Our men over there need every 
tire and tube that can possibly be produced. 
The evidences of short supply in some cases 
are nothing short of tragic. It is our firm 
resolve to see to it that this threat to the 
\rmy procurement program is removed 
forthwith. That is the least we can do for 
all these men who are doing so much for 
each one of us. 

“We return to our homes with nothing 
but praise for the superb job being done 
over there. We are prouder than ever that 
we are Americans. What we have seen 
convinces us that the millions of workers 
here have done an outstanding job. We 
know the tire workers well enough to say 
that nothing will deter them from doing 
even a better job and thus insure a speedy 
and lasting peace.” 

Unfortunately two strikes during Febru- 
ary, one at the United States Rubber Co. 
plant in Detroit and one at the plant of the 
Enka Corp. in Asheville, N. C., were re- 
ducing this essential tire production at 
about the same time the union tire workers 
were reporting on their visit to the fighting 
zone. The Detroit stoppage involved 180 
women band builders who were protesting 
wage rates and caused the temporary lay- 
off of builders of large-size military tires. 
Union officials were trying to persuade the 
women to resume work. The first of the 
3,000 striking members of the AFL United 
Textile Workers returned to their jobs at 
the Enka rayon plant in Asheville on 
February 18, after the War Department 
took over operation of the plant under au- 
thorization of President Roosevelt. The 
walkout cost more than a million pounds of 
high-tenacity cord rayon production for 
military tire fabric, which is already dan- 
gerously behind requirements. 

R. M. A. Tire Production Figures 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
on February 14 revealed that more than 
40 million heavy-duty truck tires have been 
produced since Pearl Harbor, even though 
we lost 90% of our source of supply of 
natural rubber at about that time. Tires 
for airplanes rose from 33,000 in 1939 to 
1,417,000 in 1944. All this was accomplished 
even though it takes considerably more 

milling time in preparing stock for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber tires, and 
in addition a single heavy-duty military 
tire may take 20 times more rubber than 
a popular-size passenger-car tire. The tire 
industry’s figures show that production of 
passenger-car tires, which had dropped 
from 50 million in 1941 to 2!%4 million in 
1942, was increased substantially during 
1944. Third-quarter production was 4,909,- 
000 tires, about a million more than in the 
second quarter, but new war demands for 
truck tires have thrown passenger-car tire 
production temporarily into reverse. 

“These facts about tire production to date 
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perspective to the challenge which the 
industry faces today,” according to A. L. 
Viles, president of the Association. “The 
War Department asked tire manufacturers 
last December to increase the production 
of heavy-duty truck tires by 75%. They 
have accepted this challenge, regardless oi 
cost or effort, and are well on the way to 
meet it. Part of the challenge is to the 
public, however; a challenge to make their 
present passenger-car tires last, through 
careful driving and recapping while the in- 
dustry concentrates on meeting these new 
military demands.” 

Figures on the production of ‘“camelback” 
show a fourfold increase between 1941 and 
1944. Figures for the first quarter of 1942 
show 43,631,000 pounds of cotton and 5,- 
936,000 pounds of rayon used in tire pro- 
duction; while in the third quarter of 1944, 
45,240,000 pounds of cotton and 19,492,000 
pounds of rayon were used. Other infor- 
mation describing the conversion from nat- 
ural to synthetic rubber and the change 
in the stocks of rubber in this country from 
1939 to date are all included in the form 
of a very well-done bulletin entitled “Tires 
at Wat.” 

It is also explained that though it now 
costs 33% more to make and deliver pas- 
senger-car tires from synthetic rubber, 
OPA has established price ceilings which 
set the list price on synthetic rubber pas- 
senger-car tires at less than 9% above 
prewar prices for crude rubber tires. On 
synthetic rubber truck tires, which now 
cost about 25% more to make and deliver, 
retail list prices were frozen in May, 1944, 
at the same levels as prewar crude rubber 
tires. 

Carbon Black Use Restricted Further 

Mr. Clark, on February 14 announced 
that not only has a limitation been placed 
on the total permitted amount of carbon 
black for each rubber product, but also a 
special limitation has been imposed con- 
cerning the percentage of “channel type” 
carbon black permitted for each product. 
These limitations, which went into effect 
February 15, are prescribed in List 35, Ap- 
pendix II to Rubber Order R-1. Through 
the reductions given in this order, approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 pounds of carbon black a 
month will be diverted to essential military 
items at the expense of some less essential 
items. Future additions to List 35 are un- 
der study, to provide an additional saving 
of 2,500,000 pounds a month for the stepped- 
up production of tires for the Armed 
Forces, Mr. Clark added. 

Bogie-wheel tires and other rubber-cov- 
ered wheels for tanks and half-tracks, as 
well as special puncture-proof combat tires, 
are excepted from the regulation. The re- 
duction in the amount of carbon black per- 
mitted in heavy-duty truck and bus tires, 
tubes, and tire flaps and in medium-size 
truck tires will amount to only 5%, but 
the reduction in carbon black for passenger- 
car tires and jeeps will be 25%. Camelback 
will have to contain 10% less carbon black. 
The amount of carbon black permitted in 
belting, hose, packing, gaskets, and other 
mechanical goods will be subject to gen- 
eral reductions, some of which will be 
large, but for certain items essential to the 
production and operation of war equipment 
the reductions will be moderate. Hard 
rubber products will have to use 20% less, 
with the exception of conductive hard rub- 
ber products, which may consume the same 
amount of carbon black as before. Water- 
proof footwear and soles will get 11% 
less than formerly permitted. 

The carbon black conservation program 
has been carefully studied by the technical 
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consulting committees of the Rubber Bu- 
reau, Mr. Clark explained. Where the 
reduction in carbon black is relatively 
small, the quality of the end-products will 
not be appreciably affected, but where the 
reduction is more severe, quality will suffer 
in proportion to the curtailment. 

‘Lhe new facilities to produce additional 
carbon black now being planned and expe- 
dited by the WPB Chemicals Bureau are 
a future answer rather than a help to the 
shortage which is present today, it was 
reported. As additional amounts of carbon 
black become available, every effort will 
be made to utilize the increased supply in 
items where quality has been impaired by 
these conservation measures, but the pres- 
ent restrictions will obviously have to re- 
main in force until the new supply becomes 
available—possibly late in the spring. The 
total amount of carbon black allocated for 
February was approximately 78,000,000 
pounds. Allocations for March and April 
will approximate the quantity allocated for 
February, barring unforeseen contingencies, 
the WPB stated on February 19. 
Washington International Rubber Conference 

An official statement from our Depart- 
ment of State early in February, following 
the conclusion of the meeting of the inter- 
national Rubber Study Group in Washing- 
ton, January 22-27, reported that actual 
production, if required, of the natural rub- 
ber areas of the world could rise three to 
four years after liberation of the Far 
Eastern territories to an annual figure of 
about 1,500,000 tons of rubber. As regards 
synthetic rubber, while the position in the 
United States can be predicted with some 
accuracy, the state of the plants in Europe 
at the end of the war with Germany is 
very conjectural, but the Group arrived at 
a figure of annual world productive ca- 
pacity of synthetic rubber of approximately 
1,333,333 tons. Consumption is not likely 
to reach a figure of more than 1,500,000 
tons annually of all types, even though 
there at present exists a large banked-up 
demand all over the world for both rubber 
itself and rubber goods, it was concluded, 
since this accumulated demand can be met 
only gradually. 

The representatives emphasized the very 
great uncertainties which surround any 
estimates of future capacity both to pro- 
duce and consume the various types of 
natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubber 
and refused to make any definite estimates 
on production costs, since these estimates 
would be purely speculative. The Group 


paid a warm tribute to the immense 
achievements of the American synthetic 
industry during the war, but noted that 


supplies of natural rubber were likely to 
remain short for some time. An account 
was given of the broad lines of the plans 
being made by the governments concerned, 
and the plantation industries, for the re- 
habilitation of the natural rubber growing 
areas after liberation. 

Information from other sources indicated 
that it was hoped that the Far Eastern 
plantation areas could be recovered during 
1945. Except for jungle growth and lack 
of proper drainage, it is expected that the 
trees have not been greatly harmed. The 
attitude of the governments of these areas, 
the probable increased cost of living for 
the natives, the cost of labor, and many 
other unknowns make impossible much 
but a guess as to the postwar selling price 
of natural rubber, but under these condi- 
tions it might be assumed that it would be 
higher than the immediate prewar figure. 

The Trade Commissioner for Nether- 
lands India, William P. Hasselman, in a 


>on the 
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Newsletter for February stated that a new 
government-controlled organization will 
soon be put in temporary control of the 
production and trade of rubber in freed 
parts of the Netherlands Indies. This or- 
ganization, which will be called the “Rubber 
Centrale,” will be managed by a board of 
directors representing. several N. I. rubber 
organizations, such as the A.V.R.O.S. 
(United Rubber Industries, Sumatra’s East 
Coast), Rubberbond (Rubber Association), 
and Exporteurs-Vereeniging (Exporters 
Association iP 

Relief plans are making satisfactory 
progress. Non-restricted and non-military 
goods have been purchased and other im- 
portant items such as boats, barges, trucks, 
clothing, medical supplies, communication 
equipment, agricultural implements, etc., 
are being negotiated for A the United 
States. An order for 20 ships of about 450 


tons each has been placed with a West 
Coast shipyard. These ships will be used 
to transport relief supplies in the Indies 


and after the relief period will be used to 
transport agricultural produce to the ports 
of export. All relief purchases have been 
and will be financed out of Dutch funds, 
but this government hopes to conclude loans 
for the reconstruction of the N. I. economy, 
it was stated. The fundamental principle 
will be to acquire the means to restore, not 
normalcy, but a condition where the popu- 
lation can help itself achieve it, Mr. Hassel- 
man’s report said. 

An Associated Press story on February 
11 by Gareth Muchmore, commenting on 
the success of recent actions in the Pacific, 
mentioned that while no detailed reports 
are available on the condition of the rub- 
ber plantations in Sumatra and Java and 
Malay peninsula, a trickle of in- 
formation from underground sources— 
along with a slim flow of actual rubber 
into our hands—occasionally reaches this 
country. Based on these reports, estimates 
that the huge plantings of trees in 
these areas are 80% unspoiled. 

The worst problem anticipated by the 
men who expect natural rubber to recapture 
much of its prewar market in the tire and 
other fields is that of personnel. Many 
plantation staffs were captured by the 
Japanese, and after more than two years 
in internment camps they will not be in 
condition to undertake the task of organiz- 
ing rubber production, it was pointed out. 
Native labor crews will have disbanded, 
and new ones will have to be trained. 

Representatives of the British and Dutch 
governments after their conference with 
American re ye per oan in Washington 
visited the GR-S plant operated by United 
States Rubber Co. at Institute, W. Va., and 
a similar plant operated by Goodrich at 
Louisville, Ky., and then spent two days 
in Akron touring the manufacturing plants 
of Firestone, Goodrich, General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Seiberling Rubber Co., Good- 
year Aircraft Corp., and the laboratory of 


are 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber. ao repre- 
sentatives included O. S. Franks, chairman 
of the delegation, British Ministry of Sup- 
ply; Sir Gerard L. Clauson and E. L. 
Hall-Patch, assistant undersecretaries of 
state; Sir John Hay and H. Eric Miller, 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association; Sir 
Walrond Sinclair, of the Institute af Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Industry; F. G. Lee, 


assistant secretary, United Kingdom Treas- 
ury; and A. G. Pawson and W. G. Kellett, 
of the London rubber secretariat. 

In the Dutch delegation were P. W. 
Westerman, chairman of the delegation, 
Trade Commissioner for the Netherlands 
India government; Lieut. Col. J.T. 
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the Net nds India govern 


Che manpower worry became acute late 
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\kron that draft boards in that area had 
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OPM in 1941 and has h: 
ments in the WPB, partic 


thods. He 
ber Bureau since September, 1944 
Kelly, a construction and plant en 
before entering OPM in September, 
also spent considerable time in the 
CMP Division and also with the Lumber 
Division. He joined the Rubber Bureau in 
November, 1944, to work on special prob- 
let and was made assistant director 
ary, 1945. 

Kayser was associated with leading 
‘ctural and engineering firms in New 

During World War I, he was an 
ensign, U.S.N.R.F., and executive officer. 
production division, Naval Base, New Lon 
don, Conn., and during the first part of 
World War II was chief of ports and 
storage branch, construction division, Corps 
f Engineers, War Department. Mr. Kayser 
joined the Office of the Rubber Director 
in January, 1943, and subsequently became 
director of allocations and statistics divi 
sion of the Rubber Bureau. 

Mr. Alger, with experience in architec- 
ture and engineering, served in the Corps 
~ Engineers and in the Quartermaster 
Corps during and after the first World War 
i charge of heavy construction programs. 
Since October, 1942, he was chief of the 
Copoiymer Section, Plant Construction 
Division, ORD, and was in charge of ti 
construction of all the copolymer plants. 
He was assigned to the tire expansion pro- 
gram in 1943 and in October, 1944, becam« 
lirector of facilities and construction divi- 
sion of the Rubber Bureau. 

Mr. Newton was associated with : 
Rubber at Detroit until he entered the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, Rubbe: 
Conservation Section, in July, 1942. In 
October, 1942, he became chief, Automo- 
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Changes in Rubber Order 

Further revisions have again been made 
n R-1. Amendment 2 to Appendix II, as 
\mended November 9, 1944, in a move to 
curtail consumption of carbon black adds to 
\ppendix II, List 35 which governs regu- 
lations for the use of carbon black in the 
manufacture of rubber or synthetic rubber 
products. 

Direction 1 to Appendix IV, also issued 
February 10, provides that whenever any 
producer has open capacity for tire produc- 
tion, WPB may authorize him to accept 
ertified orders from vehicle manufacturers 
wr orders from Claimant Agencies. Besides 
authorizations may be issued to accept 
yrders for indirect military replacements in 
excess of percentages prescribed by direc- 
tives previously issued under paragraph (e) 
* Appendix IV. 

\dditional steps to channel available sup 
plies of rayon tire cord into production of 
the most critical types of heavy-duty tires 
were announced February 10 by the Rubber 
Bureau. The conservation measures will 
make available considerable quantities of 
rayon cord for increased schedules for ais 
plane tires and heavy truck and bus tires 
The new diversion of rayon tire cord was 
put into effect by revision of List 32 of 
R-1, effective February 15. List 32 sets 
forth types of tires that have first call o1 
available supplies of rayon tire cord. The 
revised List 32 supersedes Direction 5 of 
R-1, which was revoked February 15. Di 
rection 5 was issued on December 13, 1944, 
to effect temporary revisions in the pref 
erence pattern set forth in List 32. 

Rayon tire cord may not be used here- 
after in the manufacture of small truck 
tires. 7.50 8-ply, standard highway type. 
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This tire group includes rim diameters o 
20, 18, 17, and 16 inches. The same prohi- 
bition also applies to mud-snow-tread mili 
tary tires, sizes 7.50 by 20 (8-ply) and 
9.00 by 16 (8-ply). Future fabrication oi 


these types will utilize cotton tire cord in 


place of the prohibited rayon cord. A fur 
hibition prevents use of new rayo1 
manufacture of tire repair mate 
nu restriction is imposed on the 
‘ials left over during the 
manufacture of tires made wita rayon cord 

The carbon black shortage, according to 
the WPB, necessitates postponing indefi 
nitely making Grade A camelback for re 
capping passenger-car and small truck tires 
Consequently Direction 9 to R-1, with the 
original date for lifting restrictions on 
Grade A output at April 1, has been re- 
vised to continue production of Grade ( 
camelback instead of the prohibited Grade 
\. Grade C, which uses about 30% re- 
claimed rubber, will probably contain even 
more reclaim, says the WPB_ Rubber 
Bureau, because of the recent order ruling 
that camelback be made with 10% less 
carbon black than heretofore. 

The Rubber Bureau further reported that 
as an additional conservation measure the 
\rmed Forces will recap smaller sizes of 
military tires with Grade C camelback. 





use of scrap matel 
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Permission to manufacture items of farm 
equipment requiring rubber tires mounted 
on wheel rims of specified sizes does not 
include permission to use automotive-type 
tires, WPB stated on February 13. Order 
L-257 prohibits manufacture of farm equip- 
ment requiring rubber tires, with certain 
exceptions. One of these is items requiring 
tires to be mounted on wheel rims 15, 16, 
18, 20, and 21 inches in diameter. Amend- 
ment 4+ to L-257, issued February 13, states 
that producers may not acquire automotive- 
type tires for the purpose of mounting them 
on such items and may not use automotive- 
type tires for this purpose unless they were 
in inventory or in transit on or before 
January 16, 1945. 

An amendment to General Scheduling 
Order M-293 adds military truck tire chains 
and parts to Table 12 as undesignated prod- 
ucts subject to the scheduling treatment of 
M-293 under jurisdiction of the tools divi- 
sion. 

Restrictions covering the use of glassine, 
zreaseproof, and vegetable parchment papers 
have been simplified and clarified by the 
January 31 amendment to the Specialty Pa- 
per Conservation Order M-286. Glassine 
paper may now be used as a substitute for 
Holland cloth in the backing cf retreading 
stocks for tires, tire reliners, patehes, and 
sandblast stencils, and as a wrapping on 
friction and rubber tape. Previously only 
vegetable parchment could be used as a 
substitute for Holland cloth in the manufac- 
ture of rubber products. 

The following chemicals have been added 
to General Preference Order M-340 as 
\mended February 6, 1945—Miscellaneous 
Chemicals: gum and wood rosin and nitro- 
cellulose plastics. 

M-383 has ben revoked, and yellow iron 
oxide placed under General Allocatior 
Order M-300. Ethyl alcohol also was added 
to the order, effective March 1. 


Chemical Service Co. has moved its 
offices to 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Rubber Reserve Co., Washington, 
D. C., will construct a refinery building 
at 20,421 S. Vermont Ave., San Pedro, 
Calif., at a cost of $135,900. 
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OPA Again Revises Prices and Rationing Regulations 


Adjustable pricing for most sales of cot- 
ton tire cord and cotton tire cord fabric by 
“independent” manufacturers to rubber tire 
manutacturers was authorized by OPA 
pending action upon the industry’s request 


for higher ceilings. (Order 48 under Sec- 
tion 1499.19a of General Maximum Price 
Regulation—Adjustable Pricing for Cotton 
Tire Cord and Cotton Tire Cord Fabric 


Produced by “Independent” Cotton Tire 


Cord Manufacturers — effective February 
.) This order is intended to vest con- 
tinued deliveries of these essential go ds 


while OPA is studying the request for pi 
adjustments. Some price may be 
warranted, OPA said, but they will requir 
further consideration. 

The action does not apply to sales of tire 
cord or fabric for tires bought by war pro 
curement agencies. These products are 
covered not by GMPR, but by a separate 
regulation on textiles for military purposes. 
A producer who can ascertain that the tire 
cord or fabric is to be bought iticnatets 
by a war agency may apply to OPA for 
permission to enter into contracts with ad- 
justable pricing clauses. 


The app! 


“ICK 


revisions 








ication for price adjustments was 





made through the industry advisory com- 
mittee representing “independent” cotton 
tire cord manufacturers. Order 48 applies 


only to “independent” 
guished from 
rubber tire manufacturers. 
creases are granted, 
dependent’ : 
differ 


producers, as distin- 
athlia [ 
If any price in- 
the order permits “‘in- 
manufacturers to charge 
between present and the revised 


subsidiaries or 




















ence 
prices. 

Further orders have again been added 
to MPR 528—Tires, Tubes, Recapping 
and Repairing. Order 28 revokes Order 

n 


Waber 
products of The 
ichigan Ave., Chi- 


19 and also sets retail ceilings for 
Purpose tubes, 
Go., 120 S2-K 


Special 


W aber 





cago, Ill., while the next order does like- 
wise for a 7.50-16, four-ply mud and snow 
truck tire made by The Pharis Tire & 





Order 


for 


Rubber Co., Newark, O. 30. estab- 


lishes maximum retail prices certain 


synthetic LifeGuard special-purpose tubes, 
products of the Goodyear Tire & Robber 
Co., Akron, O. No. 31 gives the retail 
ceiling for a new size of “Industro” solid 


manutactured 
Co., New 


and retread 
States Rubber 


industrial tire 
by the United 
vor -N. ¥. 
Amendment 41 to MPR 
February 7, lists retail ceilings 
synthetic rubber tires and inner 
in the aided of Alaska. 
RO 1D—Tires, 
capping, and Camelbacl < in Canal Zone 
effective February 1, among other changes 
deletes references to recapping in the text 
of the order. 


288, effective 
tor new 
tubes sold 


\mendment 2 Pubes, Re- 


A further cut in passenger-car tire quotas 
was ordered for February. The quota, as 
determined by the WPB Rubber Bureau 
and given to OPA for rationing, was 1,600,- 
000 including motorcycle tires, the lowest 
since October, 1944. Following is a tabu- 
lation of the February quotas and reserves 
by tire types. January figures are also 
shown for purposes of comparison. 


February Quotas 
Reserves 


Type of Tire Allocated 


Passenger & Motorcycle 


Grade I (new tires).. 1,485,000 
Truck and Bus 

Size 7.50 and smaller....... 203,040 

S.25 ana darger....<.. 91,120 
Tractor-Implement 

Size 7.50 and smaller.... 36,800 

Larger than 7.50..... 16,560 


The first meeting of the Tire & Tube 
Repair Material Industry Advisory Com 
mittee was held in Chicago on January 29 





and 30. Problems relating to price « 

trols on camelback, tire and tube patches, 
tube repair kits, and airbags 
bags were discussed by the committee with 
OPA representatives. OPA 
sented by H. H. Hover, Gr 


Was 


aydon Swan, 


George Abrams, and A. F. Schalk, Jr 
E. C. Leach, of General Tire & Rubber 
Co Was e lected chairman of the committee ; 


Oliver, of Oliver Tire & Rubber Co.., 





vice 1 cha irman ; and John Wolfe, assistant 
The Rubber Manufacturers 
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1 simplifying tne present formula fo 
ing ceiling prices on new items. 

Ceiling prices for used Navy Class B 
tires sold by the Treasury’s Procurement 
Division tor civilian use are established i 
Revised Order No. 12 under SO 94, effec- 
tive February 14. These tires are unfit for 
military use, but will give limited service 


vehicles. No 
however, 
are the 


estimate of the 
has been made 


m civilian 
number available, 


public. The new ceilings same as 
those recently set for used Army C-1 rub- 
ber tires: $30 a ton, f.o.b. shij pping point, 


on sales by Treasury Procurement to manu 
facturers; and $40 a ton, f.o.b. destination, 
on sales by manufacturers to tire dealers. 
Tire manufacturers are expected to resell 


the tires to dealers, vulcanizers, and re- 
cappers for repair and resale to the public. 
Ceiling prices already established in the re- 


tail rubber tire regulation (MPR 528) will 
apply on sales to consumers. 


January 


Total Quotas 


115,000 1.600.000 1,800,000 
12,960 216,000 216,00! 
19,080 110,200 110.200 
13,200 50,000 50,000 

4,440 21,000 20,000 








Order RMPR 143, effective February 
16, establishes maximum prices for sale at 
patel ain fac hiolecat les by the brand 
retail and for wholesale sales Dy tne Drant 
ywner of i and logger tires, 
arrying tl “Kelly Lug Trac” 
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sizes are care of small re 
tai s inserted that the 
cel per und box is 50¢ 1€1 
the is for less than one pound, and the 
ceiling pel e-ounce box is 20¢ when the 
sale is for less than one pound. 

Representative members of the industry 
were consulted in the establishment of the 
new maximum prices. 


New surgeons’ rubber gloves being sold 
Page Procurement Division of the Treas- 
, Department for civilian use have been 
given maximum prices by Order 25 to Sup- 
plementary Order 94—Special Maximum 
for Sales of Surgeons’ Rubber 
effective February 9.) The 
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Shaw Executives Visit U. S. 


Ronald O. Shaw, works director, and 
Fred. Siddall, technical director of Francis 
Shaw & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England, 
specialist in rubber plant machinery and 
equipment, arrived in New York on Febru- 
ary 5 to spend several weeks visiting im- 
portant rubber and machinery centers, 


including Philadelphia, Boston, Akron, and 


Detroit. Shaw & Co. represents and has 
operating agreements with a number of 
American ae of rubber ma- 


chinery, and Messrs. Shaw and Siddall will 
visit them to study any new developments 
as well as consult with other concerns re- 
garding British representation. 

_ It is Mr. Siddall’s first visit to the United 
States. But Mr. Shaw, who was here 
about 10 years ago, is much impressed by 
the smoothness with which most of our 
facilities operate des spite the war, but he 
noted a much more serious attitude among 
the business men he contacted than existed 
on his last visit. 

Although the company is, naturally, en- 
gaged to a considerable extent in producing 
war equi pment, a very substantial part of 
its activities is still centered on producing 
and marketing rubber plant equipment. 


United States Treasury Department, 
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Procuremer Divisic m, Office of Surplus 
Property, Ww ashington, D. eee) 
6 announced that the sale of consumers 
; qanivarwv 93n!) 

nuary, mainly surpluses turned 
reasury by the Army and Navy, 
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Wendell E. Bacon 


Hall Appoints New England and 
Eastern Representative 


Wendell E. Bacon, of Palmer, Mass., 
(Box 328) has been appointed New Eng- 
land and eastern representative for the 
C. P. Hall Co., Akron, O., according to 
Charles Hall, company president. 


Mr. Bacon brings with him to the chem- 
ical supply and manufacturing concern 20 
years’ experience in the rubber and allied 
industry. He has served with Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., V. L. Smithers, Inc., 
C. F. Church division of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., and 
United States Rubber Co. A graduate of the 
University of Chicago, Mr. Bacon also at- 
tended the Aberdeen, S. D., Northern State 


Teachers’ College, the University of 


Akron, and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He served overseas for 18 
months during World War I. He is also 


American Chemical So- 
Chemists’ Club of New 


a member of the 
ciety and of the 
York. 
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Harry L. Fisher, director of organic 
research, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc 
Stamford, Conn., addressed the South 
Jersey Section of the American Chem 
ical Society on February 20 on _ the 
“Origin and Development of Synthetic 
Rubbers.” Dr. Fisher also spoke before the 
Philadelphia Organic Chemistry Club on 
the “Chemistry of Vulcanization” on Feb 
ruary 28. 


Farrel-Birmingham Buys Atwood 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia 
Conn., manufacturer of heavy industrial 
machinery and equipment has purchased 
The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn., pioneer manufacturer of textile 
machinery. This transaction unites two old 
firms, bringing together nearly two cen- 


turies of experience in machine design and 
construction. Farrel-Birmingham’s history 
dates back to its establishment in Connec- 
ticut’s Naugatuck Valley in 1836; while 
the Atwood company was founded in 1852. 

Farrel-Birmingham will continue to build 
Atwood textile machinery at the Stoning- 
ton plant and will maintain the engineer- 
ing, production, and sales services of At- 
wood’s organization. W. M. Fraser, form- 
erly vice president, has been made general 


manager of the Atwood plant. No other 
changes in the organization are contem- 


plated. 


Hoadley Elected President 
of Farrel-Birmingham 


Franklin R. Hoadley, president and 
treasurer of Atwood Machine for the past 
eight years, on February 19 succeeded 
John W. Haddock as president of Farrel- 
Birmingham. Mr. Hoadley has been asso- 
ciated with the latter firm since his gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1914. During World 
War I he served in this country and abroad 
as a lieutenant in the ordnance department. 
He returned to Farrel-Birmingham in 1918, 
became foundry manager in 1919, and 
1930 was elected vice president and a mem- 


ber of the executive committee. He has 
been a director continuously since 1923. He 
is also a director of the Southern New 


England Telephone Co., and of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, and 
a past president of the Gray Iron Founders 
Society and the National Founders Asso- 
ciation. Besides Mr. Hoadley is on the 
board of managers of the Westerly (R. I.) 
branch of Industrial Trust Co. and is a 
member of Governor Baldwin’s Reconver- 
sion Committee for tne State of Connec- 
ticut. 

Mr. Hoadley will continue general super- 
vision of the Atwood plant, as well as 
assume general management of the Farrel’s 
ther three plants in Ansonia and Derby, 
Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 





— cag Food Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to make more malted grain 
avail table for production of industrial al- 

for synthetic rubber and other war 

uses during the next few months, has re- 

quotas of malt available to the 

United States | brewing industry. This ac 

tion, taken through an amendment to WFO 

66, reduces the malt quotas during the 

period from March 1, 1945, to August 31, 
1945. 


Acme Tire & Rubber Co. is the firm 
name under which Louis Schuster is con- 
ducting business at 511 E. Washington 
Blvd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


Lockwood on Union Pacific Program 

Representing the rubber industry as guest 
speaker on “Your America,” the Union 
Pacific Railroad’s Mutual Network pro- 
gram, on February 11, Warren S. Lock- 
wood, executive vice president of The Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., stated 
that Japan’s “master minds” miscalculated 
when they planned to cripple America by 
seizing 95% of its sources of natural rub- 
ber. He told a nation-wide radio audience 
how the synthetic rubber program, pushed 
through under tremendous handicaps and 
pressure of time, has managed to keep the 
Army, Navy, the Air Forces, Marines, and 
Medical Services supplied with vital rubber 
goods. 

“Through adoption of the far-reaching 
and drastic recommendations of Bernard 
Baruch, we have laid the foundation of a 
synthetic rubber industry which will for- 
ever make America independent of natural 
rubber importations from the Far East,” 
he predicted. 

Mr. Lockwood paid high tribute to 
W. M. Jeffers, Union Pacific president 
and former Rubber Director. Because he 
“bulled through” the rubber program, as 
set forth in the Baruch Report, synthetic 
rubber factories now have a total capacity 
of more than a million tons of rubber a 
year. In 1944, he said, the 150 leading rub- 
ber companies produced more than four 
billion dollars worth of war material and 
munitions. 

“The rubber industry is making new his- 
tory every minute. Last fall we were pro- 
ducing heavy-duty truck tires at the rate 
of 16 million a year. In December, the 
Army asked us to step it up to an annual 
rate of 28 million in 1945. It is a challenge 
such as the industry has never faced be- 
fore, but it has pledged itself to meet it,” 
Mr. Lockwood said in conclusion. 


R. M. A. Establishes Information Library 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
has established an information library at 
its offices to aid writers, students, and other 
individuals looking for information about 
rubber and the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry. The library will include all avail- 
able non-technical books on the subject of 
rubber, files of trade publications in this 
field, catalogs and booklets published by 
rubber companies, and clippings from news- 
papers and magazines of articles pertaining 
to rubber. 

Dorothy L. Parker, formerly with the 
Newark Public Library, has been engaged 
by the Association as librarian. Miss 
Parker is a graduate of New York Univer- 
sity and the Columbia School of Library 
Service, and her experience includes work 
at the Brooklyn Public Library, the Colum- 
bia University School of Business Library, 
the Russell Sage Foundation Library, and 
the New Hampshire State Library. 

A. L. Viles, R.M.A. president, in an- 
nouncing the new library, stated that “the 
development of the new synthetic rubber 
program, the key role which rubber prod- 
ucts have played in the war, and the pros- 
pect of greatly expanded use of rubber 
products after the war have created much 
public interest in the rubber industry, and 
it is our hope that the new library will be 
of service not only to the industry itself, 
but to all who are seeking information on 
the subject of rubber and rubber manu- 
facturing.” 


At the same time the R. M. A. announced 
the addition to its staff of Helen C. Rich- 
wine, as assistant to Ross R. Ormsby, sec- 
retary of the rubber manufacturing com- 
mittee. Miss Richwine attended Ohio State 
University and for the past 214 years had 
been associated with the Office of the Rub- 
ber Director in Washington. 





Ralph B. Appleby 


Du Pont Transfers Appleby 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
rubber chemicals division, Wilmington, Del., 
has added Ralph B. Appleby, 615 Moreley 
Ave., Akron, O., to its Akron staff. During 
the last eight years Mr. Appleby was in the 
Cleveland office of the du Pont electro- 
chemicals department and was transferred 
to the rubber chemicals division on January 
1, 1945. He will assist H. A. Hoffman, 
manager of the Akron branch, in technical 
sales activities of the rubber chemicals divi- 
sion in the Ohio territory. Prior to joining 
du Pont in 1937, Mr. Appleby was succes- 
sively connected with The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., American Cyanamid & Chemical Co., 
and Thermatomic Carbon Co. 

When remodeling and installation work 
are complete, Mr. Appleby will be located 
in the new du Pont office and service labor- 
atory building, corner of Buchtel Ave. and 
South High St. In the meantime he will 
operate from his home in Akron. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ce I 
Chemical division, has appointed Walter T. 
Johnson district sales manager for the 
division in Chicago. Mr. Johnson, who 
received his chemical engineering training 
at the University of Minnesota, has been 
with the Columbia organization since 1930 
and since 1937 was in the Chicago sales 
office serving as acting district sales mat 
ager for the past six months. 

H. E. Zoll has been appointed manage: 
of the local Pittsburgh Plate warehouse 
He has been with the company 24 years, 
most recently as assistant manager of the 
Pittsburgh branch. Mr. Zoll takes the 
place of H. R. Kluth, recently named gen- 
eral manager of warehouses with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 
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New Butadiene Production Plant 


Dan M. Rugg, vice president of the 
butadiene division of Koppers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced that from July, 
1943, when production first began, to De- 
cember 31, 1944, more than 153,000 tons 
of butadiene were produced through the 
catalysis of ethyl alcohol at Kobuta, wherein 
is located one of ‘the three U. S. plants 

| 


ell 
+ 


making butadiene for synthetic rubber. 
Operating a 200-acre plant for the Rubber 
Reserve Co., the plant is located about 25 
miles from Pittsburgh in the Beaver Valley. 
It was built by the engineering and con 
struction division of the Koppers Co. for 
the Defense Plant Corp. 

Four butadiene units are operating, with 
a combined annual capacity of 80,000 tons. 
In January, 1945, the units were operated 
at better than 160% of rated capacity, be- 
cause of higher synthetic rubber require- 
ments for butadiene from alcohol. 

A 37,500-ton rated styrene production 
plant is also operated at Kobuta and since 
initial operation in August, 1943, to De- 
cember 31, 1944, has produced more than 
38,000 tons of styrene. 

In August, 1944, when butadiene was 
being produced at 175% of the rated ca- 
pacity, synthetic rubber production then 
equaled and began to exceed the ability of 
the rubber companies to handle it; and as 
a result, the government curtailed the pro- 
duction rate until in December, 1944, 
Kobuta was producing butadiene at 110% 
capacity rate. Kobuta’s production schedule 
is now back at a maximum as a result of 
higher butadiene and styrene requirements 
and improvement in the manpower situation 
in the rubber processing plants. 

Around the clock production is main- 
tained through the utilization of 1,150 em- 
ployes, of whom 35% are women, working 
in shifts. 

In the past 18 months of production, 
Mr. Rugg said, about 150,000,000 gallons 
of 190-proof grain alcohol have been used; 
the alcohol consumption is 110 tank cars 
a day at peak production. 

By-products, from the oils and gases of 
butadiene manufacture, such as ether and 
ethylene gas, are being utilized; the 
ethylene and ether are both being used to re- 
place the ethyl (grain) alcohol in producing 
styrene. When these plants are put into 
operation, nearly 10,000,000 gallons of al- 
cohol will be saved. 

With toluene and secondary butyl ben- 
zene 50,000-60,000 gallons are now being 
recovered ; the former is used for TNT, and 
the latter for aviation gasoline. Polyethyl- 
benzene has also been recovered for those 
‘ompanies using the alkylation process as 
feed stock for producing ethylbenzene. Be 
tween June-November, 1944, 16,000,000 
pounds of ethylbenzene were produced for 
aviation gasoline. 

Butanol and other chemicals art 


ing produced, some of the uses are | 














and research is being conducted « tl 
Dicyclopentadiene and xylene, the latte: 
being used as a solvent, are also being pro 
duced it ill quantities 

The residual by-products, ind gases 
ifter recovery of the chen eING 
ised as fuels in the process furnaces 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., offering every 
form of chemical service, 305 Washingtot1 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y., has announced that 
D. Gardner Foulke, recently chief chemist 
for the Garfield division of Houdaille-Her- 
shey Corp., has joined the Snell staff as 


director of the analytical department. 
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U. S. Rubber to Build in Cuba well with other ingredients and is there- Lee’s Annual Meeting 


ore very easily compounded tor unuorm 






























































i ) Viscosity and other de sired properties. The Stockholders of Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
\ latex, furthermore, gives more uniform Conshohocken, Pa., at their annual meeting 
ts tensile streneti and improvement in other on January 25 elected James Carstairs, Al- 
S 230 Sixt yhysical properties in most finished prod- bert A. Garthwaite, Stanton Griffis, Walter 
) 20), 4 cts. but much work remains to be done J. Herrick, Henry Hopkins, Jr., Ambrose 
re it is the equal of natural rubber latex = + Impey, George =. Mahana, Thorpe Nes- 
1 ped goods, it was reported at and Paul Van \nda dire ctors for 1945. 
is said to have superior proper Mr. Garthwaite, president of the com 
s in saturating paper and fabrics for pany, reported that additions already made 
; irts and other artificial leathers: in and those in process of completion at the 
5 Conshohocken plant will increase produc- 
lal tion approximately 100% over the com- 
@ pany’s pre-war tonnage. He further said 
< oO t the Government has also requested that 
Ss al , properties > Rubber & Tire participate in a new 
s P s the solu t program to alleviate the present truck 
9 ping with svi shortage, and that the company will 
) itex. ; t in every way to meet its quota of the 
s development is just one more ex- \rmy’s estimated ments of 6,000,000 
: additional truck annum. 
; ys 
Chittenden and Reynolds Advanced " General Electric Co., henectady, 
tt i a woul at Philip 
. ‘ D. Reed recently was chief ot 
c Jaue y s late \n n i Af- 
S S wrs in | lik Ol Was 
G eelected and chairman of the 
: | ctric, a position from 
R 1943, and 
‘ Flintkote Expansion : ¥ hanrdval 
» \ s 2 s ulsitlo1 f ne lan ) . Co., 
o ’ S 1 owope 
. y. | \ >\ l Yo re 
( signed as directors of the International 
2 General Electric Co. late in January and 
Naug ? ° | resigned from the General Electric 
< v ird Janua \ 1, 1945 
. Associated Rubber Products Co., 1U07 
Springfield Ave., Irvington 11, N. J., has 
s ~ & ppointed Technical Director D. E. Hen- 
Naug : s lerson general manager of its Quakertown, 
; ; Pa., plat 
H | The Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., has 
: S 2 ee ee appointed A. L. McNeill manager of the 
Y i \ al manu « el } + y; 1: trict: } 317 lar 1, Cc m- 
> sales in 
to the 
c = previ- 
» : ment 
; : id joined the 
i = Pp O ent in 
, - ~ as manager of rail- 
i ‘ oe _~ he entered the 
= : x sat ( te establi hed its 
: eae. vn C othice at tnat time. 
, i saan cae prea The com announced that E. H. 
& rte Re eee : McNeill, formerly manager of the power 
: ; = ‘ (NFLI a ha ‘* and light department hi been appointed 
" : ; ss = assistant manager of the Chicago district, 
) S ered into an agreement with the New- 5 Rie Peicbed cate hae : = 
On I : ; ietinaal. Wart Hagges Tee gt sane see and Harry D. | ierce has been made ofhce 
\T, ; te bad: Gopertiaesit Sd. tail dmnnireiete 2S: ee. Both A. L. MeNeill and 
: iniggetan ; : Sa a egy te a E. H. McNeill will retain their active in- 
is to If You Street. D s. Tex rr creosoted ties and poles under a long- ,~.o 4 = lad isids ‘Mie 'eadiccacts swail 
A. } S lis sales _‘te ‘ utilizing wood-impregnating a ee ee ee 
: : is public utilities. 
Pa tin 1 s nearing completion at Clar : 
EINE “4 + sa sep Guanes wfoundland Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
the | dist war 1s ee East Pittsburgh, Pa., has established a 
- gto ca oe Oy tie present New England district of its lamp division's 
s Herron Bros. & Meyer, 82 Beaver St., _ field organization and appointed George H. 
oe New York 5, N. Y., has announced that MacGilvray district manager, who will 
New Modified GRS Latex Clarence B. Moore, formerly technical di- continue to supervise customer relations 
\ new modificatior tex, Typ ector of The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. in New England from his former headquar- 
been developed roduction | as joined its sales force. Mr. Moore’ ters at 10 High St., Boston, Mass. The 
S. Rubber at the government syn- has an experience of 23 years in the rubber company has also taken over. new  ware- 
latex plant at Naugatuck, Conn., industry, having been formerly connected ‘ouse facilities at 145 Ipswich St., Boston. 
ling to J. P. Coe, general manager also with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Westinghouse Electric has aiso  an- 


of the company’s Naugatuck chemical and and The B. F. Goodrich Co., both of nounced the election to the board of 
synthetic rubber divisions. Advantages of \kron, O. Mr. Moore will devote his Gwilym A. Price, vice president, and John 
the new latex are greater uniformity and time to technical sales and product develop- R. Read, chairman and president of the 
more easy handling and shipping. It mixes ment of rubber compounding materials. Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
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Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has announced the retirement oi two 
of its directors and members of the finance 
committee, Charles C. 
M. Norman, both of whom have been wita 


the company since it started 32 years ago 


Hoope s and George 





Pheir successors on the board are Ralph 
B. Meisinney, general manager of the 
paper makers’ chemical department, and 
Wyly M. Billing, general manager of the 


synthetics department. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, ov E. 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y., has ap 
p yinted Hloward A. Sommers cine: eng 
neer, with headquarters 11 New York. Mi 
Sommers jomied thie Alatiiieson organiza 
tion in 1925, several years alter he was 
graduated trom Case Seliool of Applied 


Science 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., 
as soon as conditions permit, will erect a 
$3,500,000 puilding to house its library and 
te 


headquarters, and individual studies tor 





) provide conference rooms, administrative 
teachers and students in the humanities and 
social sciences. Lhis b g wil De named 
‘The Harvey S. 
Library.’ 
nate, including iis tive 
are Princeton graduates, hi 
gift of $1,0U0,0UU0 to the 


tion of the structure. 


u 1 
birestone Memorial 
Lhe family of the iate tire mag- 


all of whom 





The C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. ; 








pioneer in the manufacture of industria 
contro] and laboratory instruments, Park 
and Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn 5, N. 
has sold its assets, including good 
name, and patents, to the Portable Products 
Corp., Pitts i} a | jusiness will 
be operated as a separate livisi ‘ Tele 
Portable Products Corp. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division, 









Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
honored its first two 50-year plant em 
ployes, Andrew N. Van ik and ris 
G. Fitts, at a dinner uary 25 attended 
by about 500 persons. This atfair also 
marked the orgam l 

Pioneers, composed of 
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at icast 


quarter-< 
tives also have comp! 
company: FsL. C 
treasurer of the con] 
mings, assist 
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MIDWEST 


Hall Expands Facilities 

It was announced early in February that a 
new plant for the C. P. Hall Co. of Illinois, 
to provide new facilities with additional 
processing capacity and greatly increased 
distribution means, is being constructed in a 
manufacturing suburb of Chicago adjoining 
its southwest edge. The announcement was 
made by Sam A. Davis, vice president and 
general manager of C. P. Hall Co. of Illi- 
nois, who said that the move was under- 
taken to help increase the war output of the 
Hall company’s line of compounding mate- 
‘jals, besides further improving the com- 





Sam A. Davis, J. A. Baty, C. P. Hall, and 
C. R. Hall 


pany’s Midwest coverage and speed otf dis 
tribution. 
The site selected for the new ta ility col 
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Monsanto Chemical Co., 3 Louis 
Mo., has started full-scale prod 


1 luction at the 
Duck River Plant, C.W.S., a new gover 















mo ae ee 
ment-ow1! p which Monsanto oj S 
ror Che | "Vic 
santo 
che mica 

e new 

yroducts S 
yhorus | e 
H I 
works of nN 


100 and 
the new 
company’s vari 
A. T. Beauregard, pl 
elemental phosphorus wor 
charge, and John C. Garrels, Jr., 
intendent. Monsanto at 
five government-owned war plants in a 


tion to 18 of its own located from coast to 








present operat 


coast. 


United Carbon Co., Inc., Charle 
W. Va., has reported that its Chicago office 
is now located at Suite 1620, 135 S. LaSalk 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. (Telephone, Central 
1353-1354.) C. M. Baldwin is Chicago dis- 
trict manager. 











Dow Chemical Co. plans construction 
of a refinery building at 20021 S. Vermont 
Ave., San Pedro, Calif., to cost $9,000. 


Plastic & Rubber Products Co. is 
erecting an addition to its plant at 2100 
Hyde Park Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., to 
cost approximately $2,000. 
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Thomas Reports to Stockholders 


The Firestone 1 & Rubber Co., Akron, 
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more 
Coast 
a plant 
stone Steel Products Co. expanded its plan 
facilities in Akron and Wyandotte, Mich., 
and leased and equipped a factory in Mil 
waukee, Wis. Production of pontoons was 
transferred from Akron to Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Then, too, considerable new equip- 
ment was installed in the Port Elizabetl 
and Bombay factories for the manufacture 
f airplane tires. These facilities enabled 























the \llied \ir Forces in the Middle East 


and the ( i-Burma-India theaters to ob- 
tain tires n nearby factories. 

Mi | nas further declared that the 

apacity the synthetic rubber plants 

( yperates for the govern- 

ake Charles, La., and Port 

es s well ove 150,000 tons a 





War Department on 
nounced tion for 
ieavy-heavy truck rim faciliti 
stone Truck Rim Project, ( 
The authorized expenditure totals $1,150,- 
000. Work will be supervised by the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., District Office of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Russell A. Firestone has 
vice president and trustee of the National 
Victory Garden Institute. Mr. Firestone 
was a vice president of the organization in 
1944, but this marks his first 


trustee 


February 16 an- 
‘onstruction of 
es at the Fire 


‘ambridge, O. 


authorizat C 
++ 
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been elected a 


year aS a 


New Pharis Tire Plans 

[he Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. and 
The Park National Bank, both of Newark, 
on February 1 inaugurated an entirely new 
plan for handling tire certificates, said to 
be the first of its kind in the industry. In- 
stead of Pharis jobbers sending their free 
tire ration certificates directly to the com- 
pany, they now send them to the bank, 
which has opened a branch in the Pharis 
plant exclusively for the handling of these 
certificates. A certificate account is opened 
in the jobber’s name to which is credited 
tire “ration currency” deposited with it 
and against which is charged all certificates 
withdrawn to cover tire shipments. The 
entire service is without charge to the 
jobber. The plan was conceived and put 
into operation by Hynes Pitner, Pharis vice 
president in charge of sales, with the co- 


operation of the bank’s president, E. D. 
Reese. 

Mr. Pitner also announced last month 
the opening of a Pharis office at 11 W. 
42nd St., New York 4, N. Y., in charge 
of Bill Weiss. 

Pharis has also announced plans for a 
production celebration program early in 
May, following the termination of a 120- 
day period of full production with no ab- 





senteeism, which was inaugurated January 


1 and ends April 30. President Furbe 
Marshall has stated that every employe 
whose job has any connection with tire 


works the entire 120-day 
will be a guest ompany at 
Banquet.” At this banquet 
every worker who was present on every 

; 120-day period 


building, and who 


period, of the ¢ 
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official certificate 


‘tment 
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Hycar Bonded Abrasive Wheels 


Synthetic Rubber 
as Abrasive Wheel nani 


Hycar Chemical Co., Akron, , recently 
released reports citing the use of : a special- 
ee butadiene synthetic rubber devel- 
ped by Hycar which promotes the manu- 
facture of fast-cutting, long-lasting abrasive 
vheels for the metal working trades. Re- 
sults of tests conducted by the abrasive divi- 
West Co., Inc., were reported to 
Hycar as follows: 

“Manganese bronze castings were cut 
with a natural rubber-bonded wheel making 
50 cuts for a total of 56214 square inches. A 
Ilycar-bonded wheel on the same work 
tnade 99 cuts for a total of 101334 inches. .. 
Each wheel was 16 inches in diameter by 
Yé-inch thick, operating at 16,000 surface 
feet per minute, 3,800 revolutions per min- 
tite spindle speed.” 

The same company’s test on aluminum 
bronze castings were to take 10 cuts each 
with a natural rubber wheel and the special- 
purpose synthetic rubber wheel. The wheel 
bonded with Hycar cut 141 square inches, 
and the wear was 0.43-square inch per 
square inch of metal cut in comparison with 
the natural rubber-bonded wheel which cut 
112 square inches and showed a wear of 
().627-square inch per square inch cut. 

Bancroft-Hickey Mfg. Co. reported 

Hycar is the “only possible substitute 
for natural rubber in bonding grinding 
wheels; it is compatible with resins; and it 
1as good heat resistance.” 

Also lately described were Hycar rubber 
gaskets used to seal five- gallon army fuel 
containers—“blitz cans.” By hand turning 
the can’s closure a complete seal for any 
climate is obtained. Hycar’s inertness to 
gasoline me oil circumvents swelling of the 
hutadiene rubber gasket and permits easy 
loosening of the closure. The are 
in larger sizes for sealing 55- 


sion ot 


gaskets 


nrodur 
produc ed 








gallon steel drums. A Hycar bushing and 
washer for a flexible tube spout used in 
‘ i blitz cans” have also been devel- 
ved. The bushing is applied at the end of 
spou id by means of a cam in the tube 
bushing is expanded into the opening to 
npty the can. The gasket acts as a seal 
ick of the bushing 


es B F. Gi od ic h Ce Akr ol 1, yill re- 
leem Marcl is ut of its sinking fund 
$810,000 of rtgage bonds, 414% 
i incipal amount for 
plus a premium of 

accrued interest 

be paid on March 





the principal office of Bankers 
16 Wall St. New York 15, 


will construct a 





new research 
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laboratory in Brecksville, O., on a tract of 
land on the Cleveland-Akron highway, 
about 20 miles from the company’s opera- 
tions in Akron. 

“The company’s heavy responsibility in 
the war effort, bringing additional demands 
upon the research division, makes it ad- 
visable to establish this activity in a new 
location as present laboratory facilities are 
overtaxed. The decision to locate this im- 
portant activity in Brecksville was made 
after thorough consideration of a number 
of other available sites,” President John 
L. Collyer said. 

Architects have completed principal plans 
and designs, and construction work will 
be started as soon as possible, according 
to H. E. Fritz, the Goodrich company re- 
search director. 


Personnel Notes 

Wm. E. Ireland has been named man- 
ager of passenger-car tire and tube sales 
in the tire replacement division. Since Octo- 
ber, 1943, Mr. Ireland had been on loan 
from the company to the WPB as chief 
of its production division on tires and 
tubes; he will continue to serve WPB as 
a consultant. A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Mr. Ireland joined Goodrich 
in 1934 with the Associated Tire Lines 
division, and held various posts until trans- 
ferred to Washington in December, 1942, 
with the automotive, aviation and govern- 
ment sales division, where he remained 
until he took up his duties with WPB. 

F. Elliott Wood, with Goodrich since 
1919 in the industrial products division, 
New York district, was made manager of 
the company’s international division in New 
York, N.Y. 

D. L. Pellett has been named manager of 
the company’s engineering design depart- 
ment. Mr. Pellett, who joined the company 
in 1936 after his graduation as an engineer 
from the University of Cincinnati, had been 
assistant manager of the department and 
succeeds the late W. K. Williams. 

Two new districts, with headquarters in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Birmingham, Ala., 
have been established by the Goodrich tire 
division, with C. W. Cordry, manager at 
Indianapolis and D. M. Tatem at Birming- 
ham. The company now has 28 districts in 
its national sales organization for tires, 
tubes, batteries, and merchandise for auto 
and home. Mr. Cordry had been general 
supervisor in the Cincinnati district for 18 
months, handling company operations in the 
Indianapolis area, following his transfer 
from the Kansas City district, where he 
joined the company in 1937. Mr. Tatem be- 
came district operating manager in Atlanta, 

7a., in 1937, being transferred from a simi- 
lar post in the Philadelphia district, which 
he had held six years. He was made store 
supervisor in 1940 and general supervisor in 
1944. 

To provide expanded training and recrea- 
tion facilities for its employes, separate 
education and recreation depat ‘tments have 


been established by Goodricl n, according to 
Paul L. Dildine, manager of the factory 
standards division. Albert FE. Peterson, for- 


merly director of training for the Common- 
wealth Edison Co. Chicago, will direct the 
factory training activities; while Charles 
A. Me: irs will continue to direct recreation 
activi 


Stanley W. 


itie Ss; 

Caywood, general manager 
Goodrich international division, has 
been named co-chairman of the committee 
on light and heavy industry by the China- 
American Council of Commerce and In- 
dustry. Forty Chinese technical and trade 
authorities now in the United States 


of the 


are 











March, 1945 


conferring with American business leaders 
on postwar plans for reciprocal trade be- 
tween the two nations. 

John L. Collyer, Goodrich head, has 
been made a vice president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. 


Goodyear Expanding Plants 

Construction of a new $10,000,000 factory 
at Nashville, Tenn., by The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, for the manufacture 
of large military truck tires, was revealed 
last month. Goodyear will build and oper- 
ate the plant as another of its series of 
manufacturing units engaged in the output 
of war materiel. The new factory, mostly 
one-story construction, will be 1,000 by 400 
feet and will employ about 1,000 persons, 
who will be recruited from the surrounding 
area and trained by a nucleus group from 
the company’s manufacturing organization. 
Plant design is practically completed, and 
construction will start without delay. 

Additional construction of plant buildings 
to the Goodyear factories in Gadsden, Ala., 
also for making military tires, is planned. 
The Gadsden plant will have a new wing, 
corresponding to a recently completed tire 
production wing. The new wing, 560 by 250 
feet, part of which includes a 150-foot mez- 
zanine floor section, will add 300 persons to 
the Gadsden payroll. This new unit will add 
800 tires and tubes to the daily output of the 
factory. 

Expansion of the manufacturing and raw 
materials storage facilities at Goodyear’s 
Topeka, Kan., plant are under way. The 
factory, begun in September 1944, will, 
when finished about April 1, manufacture 
large military tires. The original building, 
measuring 900 by 150 feet, has already had 
an addition of 100 by 900 feet. The increase 
in plant production capacity provides for an 
additional manufacturing area of 100 by 900 
feet and includes a two-story building 100 
by 350 feet for materials storage. 

With the addition in plant area the total 
employment at the new factory when in full 
operation will be 850 persons. 

Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board, last month announced the construc- 
tion of a $1,500,000 chemical plant in Na- 
trium, W. Va., which will manufacture 
vinyl chloride copolymers by a catalytic 
process. This new plant will have a capac- 
ity of three million pounds a year. It will 
produce also a considerable number of the 
other organic compounds which will be used 
in the copolymerization process. WPB per- 
mission was granted to build the plant be- 
cause it will help relieve shortages of natu- 
ral rubber products. 

It has been established that the new plas- 
tics can be made into a large variety of 
forms, such as transparent films or thicker 
sheets, used to coat cloth or paper, and for 
the insulation of wire. They are expected 
to have a wide field of utility; one of the 
chief war uses is the packaging of materials 
and supplies for shipment to all war fronts. 
These plastics can also be used for packag- 
ing metallic objects, the manufacture of gun 
bags, as a fabric coating wherever a water- 
proof or abrasion resistant coating is re- 
quired, for insulating electric wires, and 
even as a lightweight hose that will resist 
both oil and the deteriorating effects of the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun. These are only 
some of the many uses to which these 
plastics will be put, according to L. B. 
Sebrell, Goodyear’s director of research. 

An important fact is that one of these 
vinyl chloride copolymers can be vulcanized 
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P. W. Westerman, Netherlands India Government, O. S. Franks, English Ministry of Supply, 
and P, W. Litchfield, L. B. Sebrell, and E. J. Thomas, of Goodyear, Watch Demonstration of 
Stretch-Wrapping Apples with Pliofilm 


like rubber, and, as a result, a great many 
uses are seen for this particular copolymer 
as a substitute for rubber. In fact the 
Goodyear research laboratory has built a 
tire from this copolymer as a matter of re- 
search and experiment. 

As the result of vastly increased indus- 
trial activity in North and South Carolina 
and Virginia, Goodyear has opened a_new 
completely staffed and equipped district of- 
tice at 209 E. Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C., 
for its mechanical goods division. This of- 
fice is headed by R. G. Abbott, transferred 
trom Richmond, Va. His staff includes G. 
T. Mahoney, transferred from Buffalo, and 
W. C. Killick, veteran Goodyear mechanical 
goods representative and an additional rep- 
resentative to cover the North Carolina ter- 
ritory. The Charlotte mechanical goods 
staff was selected for its especial abilities in 
servicing shipyards, industrial plants, paper 
mills, textile mills, coal properties, and 
other users of industrial rubber products in 
Virginia and in the Carolinas. 


The Standard Equipment Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., has been appointed the first distribu- 
ter for Wingfoot Homes, Inc., pre-assem- 
bled house manufacturing subsidiary of the 
Goodyear company. Standard Equipment, 
affiliated with Dorris-Heyman Co., leading 
retail furniture outlet in Phoenix, will be 
distributer of Wingfoot Homes for the state 
of Arizona. Working under wartime hous- 
ing regulations, production is now under 
way on an initial allocation of 100 Wingfoot 
Homes in the company’s pilot plant at 
Litchfield Park. Ariz. These homes will be 
used to house workers from essential indus- 
tries in the Phoenix area. Production of 
Wingfoot Homes is limited at present t 
that permitted under government war hous- 
ing rules. 

Goodyear’s safety department recentl) 
announced that the company’s plant at Nor 
koping, Sweden, a winner of the 1944 inte: 
plant safety contest will receive the Slusse1 
cup in recognition of its achievement. The 
factory had one lost-time accident durin 
the vear. Goodyear-Decatur, Ala., a textile 
mill, was runner-up, finishing the year with 
ix accidents. Goodyear-Akron plants are 
divided into 17 operations which, with the 
smaller domestic and foreign factories, make 


a total of 45 units competing in the annual 








campaign to reduce accidents. Aircraft 
Plant D was the only Akron unit to finish 
among the first ten. 

Surrounded by Nazi-held territory since 
the beginning of the war, production at the 
Swedish plant has been necessarily cur- 
tailed, but it still manages to turn out a 
considerable production for the strictly 
Swedish market. John J. Hoesly is super- 
intendent of the plant, having gone there 
from Akron as development manager when 
the factory started in 1938. He became 
superintendent in May, 1942, when V. L. 
Follo, superintendent of Goodyear Aircraft 
Plant D, returned to Akron. 

In just slightly more than a year of oper- 
ation the Houston plant of The Goodyear 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., one of the first 
“standard” synthetic rubber plants in the 
war program, has turned out its 100,000,- 
000th pound of synthetic rubber, and 
practically all of the rubber produced is be- 
ing converted into tires and other military 
products. 

Built and operated for Rubber Reserve 
Co. by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
of which Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
is a subsidiary, the Houston plant was 
placed in operation in October, 1943, with 
an annual rated capacity of 60,000 long 
tons. It consists of 27 buildings on more 
Smith, plant su- 


perintendent, stated that the plant’s annual 


than 52 acres. Claude W 





capacity is equal to the f a 340,000- 
acre rubber plantation about 33,600,- 
000 trees, based on a rubber tree's ormal 


yield of four pounds annually. 


International Rubber Group at Goodyear 
In touring Goodyear Aircraft and thi 

Goodyear resear aboratory, members 

the International 


informed by L. 











laboratory 

















the war 
1 ostwar ) 
tl and 
i the group of 
several advances in syntheti ibber 
cluding special types: one with low water 
absorption and the other hz igh 
sistance to heat—and a syr rubbe 
latex having a 50% rubber concentration 


instead of the usual 30%. Dr. Sebrell dis- 
cussed other developments with regard t 
postwar applications and among those men- 
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Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., recently announced a num 
ber of 1] including that 
of W. H. Bartlett as assistant works man 
ager from the production super 
intendent. In addition Reg. Hughes moves 
from head of the process control and prod 
uct design, mechanical goods, into the posi 
tion vacated by Mr. Bartlett. Norman S 
Grace, head of the laboratory, becomes 
technical superintendent; Sid Parkes suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hughes; Evan Young is now 


new appointments, 


post of 


posl- 


superintendent of materials supply and pro- 








duction clerical; while William Morrison 
becomes superintendent of the tire and tube 


11Vision 





Junlop Tire is revealed to have aided 
in the development of an anti-blackout fly 


i by the American, Briti 











ind Cz air forces. The suit, 

fitting water-filled pouches which 

exert pressure at certain strategic points 
ere th od vesseis would otherwise 
stend, was perfected by Wing Commandet 
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to Fort Dunlop in June, 1941, to help in 
tne national emergency. 
Surviving him are the widow, a son, and 


i daughter. 


William H. Waldron 
TaATILLIAM HUBELI WALDRON, vice 
and director of the John 
New Brunswick, N. J., died 
his home there on February 1. The de- 
j on of William Wal- 
in 1827, and 
whom the 
| William 
n became ass i the 
ron Co., 1885 and was active in 
ts management until 1924, when pres- 
hn Waldron Corp. was formed. 
New Bruns- 
upon his 
r after his 


University, of 


president 


lron Corp. 








was the 
vho founded the business 
yf John Waldr 
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ich he became a life tru and later a 
vice president. He director of 

National Bank ‘sey and of 

Interwoven Stocking Co. and 


numerous 
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FINANCIAL 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
| 1} 


y fs : : ES 
QM. For 1944: consolidated sales, $786,722, 





7 





287 (a new high), against $726,569,275 in 
1943; net profit, $15,204,270, equal to $5.90 
1 share, compared with $14,799,048, or $5.68 


Geocdyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. For 1944: net 
profit, $1,187,699, compared to $1,448,537 
for 1943; net earnings equivalent to $4.14 
a common share, against $4.51; dividends 
paid, $287,368 on 5% preferred stock and 
$1.3 millions on common, against $1.2 mil- 
lions on common in 1943; working capital, 


$9,459,106, against $10,412,214. 


The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, O 


1944: net income, $361,119, equal to 





$2.55 a common share, compared with $354,- 
34, or $2.50 a share, in 1943; taxes, $1,038,- 
150, against $1,289,820; net sales, $6,715,016 


(a record figure), against $5,290,996; cur- 
rent assets, $1,674,465.44; current liabilities, 


$363,593.46. 





Dividends Declared 











Stock oF 


COMPANY STock RATE PAYABLE RECORD 
E. I. d nt de Nemours & Co., Inc Com $1.25 interim Mar. 14 Feb. 26 
E. 4 mt de Nemours & Co., Inc Pfd. 1.12% q. Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Flint e C ; a Com. 0.15 Mar. 10 Feb. 24 
Flintkote C Pid 1.12% q Mar. 10 Feb. 24 
Hew Rubber Cory Com. 0.25 q Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Phermoid Ce Com. 0.10 q. Mar. 15 Mar. 5 
fe Te A See ek el ee ee OREN ere $3 Conv. Pfd. 0.75 q Mar. 15 Mar. 5 
United Elastic Com, 0.40 inc Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
United States Com. 0.50 Mar. 12 Feb. 19 
United States Rubber Co. Pfd. 2.00 June 11 May 21 
United States Rubber Co. Pfd 2.00 Mar. 12 Feb. 19 











Patents and Trade Marks 


AFPLICATION 


United States 


2,366,161. For 
tween Two Members 


Sealing a Circular Crack be- 
Conuning a Fluid under 


Pressure, a Sealing Ring oi rlexible Material 
ay vg the Resilient Characteristics of bkubber. 
L. Tweedale, assignor to Vickers, Inc., both 


Mich. 
To Prevent Ravecling in a Simulated 
the Use ot a synthetic-Resin-Like 


a Detroit, 
300,183. 


Lace Product, 


Composition. N. E. Dahlin New York, N. Y. 
2,366,214. Nipple for a aieng Bottle. RK. E. 
Rumaker, Seattle, Wash. 


Thermoplastic Fastening Means for 
fnermosetting 


2,366,274. 
Securing together Two Farts of 
Materiai. H. J. Luth, Muskegon. Heights, and 
H. B. Scheidemantel, Muskegon, both im Mich., 
assignors to Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., i 
cago, Vil. 

,366,291. Heat 
dolp hh, assignor to Union 
both of Chicago, Ill. 

2,366,323. Arch Support Having a Body Made 
from a Single Piece of Res:nous Material. 
Z. Fried, New York, N. Y. 

2,366,377. Plant-Stem Holder Made of Sponge 
Rubber Reeniorced by a Sheet of Vulcanized 
Rubber. G. B. Zois, Bronx, N. 

For an Apron Having a Body Part 

a Tape Including an Elastic 
Section and a Non-Elastic Section. A. 5S 
Geisinger, New York, 

2,360,427. Resilient Gasket. in a Portable, Sani- 
tary Drinking Fountain. A. A. Scheid, Rochelle 


Insulating Tape. O. J. Ru- 
Asbestos & Rubber Co., 


2,366,393. 


and a Guideway, 


Park, a 2 
366,442. Tank Fitting Including an Annular 
Body oi Flexivle Mater.al, a Pair ot Radhtally 


Extending Flanges tor Attachment to Tank Wall, 
and a Fabric Keenforcing Strip Disposed Inter- 
mediate to the Flanges. M. M. Cunningham, South 
Bend, Ind., assignor to United States Rubber 
Co., New York, mm Es 

2,366,450. Block for an Articulated Block 
Track Including a Hollow Frame Structure 
through Which Extend Connector Members En- 
closea at the Ends in Elements of Resilient Ma- 
terial, and Substantially Solid Block of Non- 
Metallic Material. A. S. Krotz, Akron, O., as- 
signor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,366,514. Composition Consisting of a_Rela- 
tively Thick Cross-Section of Solid Organic Plastic 
and a Relatively Thin Flexiple Film of Glass 
Cemented on at Least a Portion of the Exposed 
Plastic, thereby Protecting the Exposed Surface 


of the Plastic. P. J. Gaylor, Union, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co., a cor- 
poration of Del. 

2,366,638. Resilient Tire. J. C. Miller, Russell, 


Minn. 

2,366,672. As Base for Chewing Gum, a Poly- 
vinyl Alkyl Ether. G. B. Mustin, Landsdowne, 
assignor to F. H. Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, 
both in Pa. 

2,366,764. For Retaining Shroud Lines of a 
Parachute Pack, Strips of Elastic Material Se- 
cured at Their Ends to a Member of the Pack. 
H. Wilson, Dayton, O. 

2,366,778. In an Arbor Chuck for Gripping 
a Tubular Member of Ceramic Material during 
Polishing Operations without Slipping or Crush- 
ing, a Clamping Sleeve within Which Is a Resili- 
ent, Annular Member. H. R. Feichter, assignor 
to United States Quarry Tile Co., both of Can- 
ton, O. 

2,366,860. In a Pivotal Connection between 
Members Adapted to Have Relative Torsional 
Movement, a Bushing of Soft, Resilient Rubber- 
Like Material. H. T. Kraft, assignor to General 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

2,366,904. In an Oxygen Tent Having a Face 
Piece of Rigid, Transparent Material, a Band of 
Soft Sponge Rubber-Like Material Bordering the 
Face Piece. G. A. Haugh, assignor to Haugh’s 
Products Ltd., both of Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

2,366,989. Bag of Thin Flexible Rubber to 
Cool a Portion of a Patient’s Body. B. R. Rob- 
ertson, San Diego, assignor to Freez-A-Bag, Inc., 
Los Angeles, both in Calif. 

2,367,006. Elastic Bands in the Top and Bottom 
Hems of a Head Protector of Tubular Net. 
D. Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,367,188. Hose Coupling for Vacuum Clean- 
ers, Having a Resilient Clamping Ring of Elastic 


Material. O. M. Anderson, assignor to Landers, 
Frary & Clark, both of New Britain, Conn. 
2,367,249. Thrower for Grenades, Etc., Con- 
sisting of Two Elastic Stretchable Bands. 
B. Walker, Piedmont, Calif. 
2,367,250. In a Method of Center Spotting 


Cushion Disks in Caps, the Use of Material 
Coated with a Thermoplastic and Pressure Sensi- 


tive Adhesive Made of Resin, Wax, and Rubber. 
A. H. Warth and E, Lidard, assigrors to Crown 
Cork & Seal Co., Inc., all of Balti Md 





2,367,307. Windshield Wiper. C. L. Osbort 
( heyenne, W ye 
367,409. Is an Interlock, a Resi liently De- 
pressible Gasket. O. A. Kuhler, Blauvelt, N 
2,367,411. In an Oil Seal Assembly, a Ch 1annel- 
Pave Retaining Shell Composed of a Pair of 
L-Shaped Telescoping Sections, One of Which Is 
Formed of Laminations of Resin- Impregnated 








Fiber Board. S. M. Lillis, gnor to Victo 
Mig. & Gasket Co., both of Chicago, IIl. 
?,367,481. Plastic Soles. J. Burger, Yonkers, 





628. In a Resilient Seat Construction, an 
soRatable, Pneumatic Cushion. M. C. Teagu 
] N 1 te 


New > York, N. ¥. 
57. In an Attaching Device Including a 
Plate and Stud with Enlarged Head, a Socket o! 
Elastic, Plastic Material Having an Opening 
through Which the Stud Extends. R. A. Boersma, 
to Duffy Mfg. Co., both of Holland. 










3. Cap crags Eraser for a Mechanical 
1. Lopez, New York, é 
ce Combineelion with a Fixed 
Steiting Frame of a Vehicle, and a Fixed 


Mounting Lug of an Engine Housing, a Resilient 
Shock and Vibration Coupling Pg pet er 
and Lug. = E, Stitz, and D. C. Kenna 

of Day 3 


j 


779. .” Apparatus to Form Material 
Involving the Application of Pressure and Heat 








Exchange, the Use of a Rubber Conforming 

Sheet. C. J. Hull, Kenmore, N. Y., assignor 

} Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Chicago, LI. 
367,786. Article with High Impact Resistance 


and Formed Entirely of Hard Rubber of Differ- 
ent Degrees of Hardness. E. R. Laning, P 





delphia, Pa., assignor to Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Co.. Inc., a corporation of } , 

367,796 Medeor. Covered Press Roll for 
Paper- Making Machines. E. Peterson, Cuyahoga 
Falls. and A. B. Merrill, Pag both in O.,.as 
signors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

.367,806. Parenteral Administration Set In- 


cluding Cellulose Tubing with an Adapter Ex- 
tending into One End, a Rubber Member At- 
tached to the Adapter, Rubber Tube Connection, 
and Rubber Sleeve Slidable on the Tubing. 
J. E. B. Shaw, Chicago, II. 
2,367,817. In a Suspension for 
hicles, Rubber-Lined Connections between a 
Hotchkiss-Type Rear Axle and a Radius Rod 
Controlling the Position of the Axle. R. W 
gag assi -_ 1 to Firestone Tire & Rubber 
both of Akron, O. 
°3367.818. Seadrome 
J. A. Diehl, assignor to F 
Co., both of Akron, O. 
2,367,820. Pneumatic Tire, 
Rim Assembly. W. S. Brink, assignor to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 
2,367,824. Molded Fender Guard Having a 
Hard Rubber Base Layer and Vulcanized thereto 
a Facing Layer of Soft Rubber. F. S. King. 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
ot Akron, O. 
2,367,826 and 


Motor Ve- 


Light Buoy. 
Tire & Rubber 


Contact 
irestone 


Bead Lock, and 


2,367,830. Resilient 
L. M. a assignor = Firestone 
Rubber Co., t oth of Akron, 

2,367,832. Bushing penn Including a Rub- 
ber pushing Vulcanized to a Metal Sleeve. E. F 
Riesing, Pontiac, Mich., assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, oO. 

2,367,833. Rubber Elements in a Motor Mount- 
ing. E. F. Riesing, Pontiac, Mich., assignor t 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

2,367,834. Rolling Ring for Barrels Including 
a Split Metal Ring and Over It and Mechanically 
United with It, a Split Ring of Rubber or Rub- 
ber-Like Material. M. O. Kuhn, Cuyahoga Falls, 


Mounting. 
Tire & 





?ssignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
both in O. 

2,367,835. Inflatable Boat Floor. J. G. Kreyer 
assignor - eaters Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, 


by oy Cable Guide Bushing with an An- 
nular Body of Elastic Material. R. W. Brown. 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

2,367,882. Interlocking Sealing Device. W. M 
McKnight, Butler, Pa. 

2,367,891. Adjustable Dress Form with an 
Cuter Network of Flexible, Relatively Soft, and 
Deformable Plastic Rods. F. S. Sander, assignor 
by direct and mesne assignments to Frank and 
I. Sander and I. and I. Waldes, doing business 
under the name of My Double Co., all in New 
York, N. Y. 

2.367.953. Fuel Tank or Container Having 
Top, Bottom, and Enclosing Wall Parts of Multi- 
Ply Impervious Fabric. J. Lloyd, Salford, as- 
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BS Mandleberg & Co., Ltd., Pendle 
in England. 

Cord Assembly a an Iron 
R. Heilman, |! M 











181 In a Force Transmitting Means, a 
Bodily " Slidable Sealing Ping of ee Vul- 
can nized Material. S. Vert Ternay 





"Rubber Pad for awuaibiitd Fenders 
Euclid, O 


Sleeping moe with 





2,36 Waterproof Cov- 
ering. Hinds, U ites Army. 
368,272 Individual Prot ective Cover for 
Emergency Use in a Gas Attack. H. G Syden 
m ar H. W. lowe, Db J od States 
Ar 1 A. E. Du Bois, Wash ton, BD. € 
7 In an Abrasive Tube Drill, an 


Flongated Thin - Walled Body Consisting of 
Abrasive Particles and rer al Si | Fi — Bonded 
witk pubber. H. V 

t 1 Co., Bridgep 


aSSignor 





8,398 Tubular Coline of Snene —— 


chlori de for Packing Meat. J. A. Baker, Shore 
wood, assignor to Milprint, Inc., Milw ond bot! 
Wis 
2.368.431. Ampoule with Stopper of Resilient 
Material. A. E. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif 


368,433 Knee Pad Consisting of a Rigid 
Shoe Containing a Fabric Cover, within Which Is 








a Hollow Inflatable Bladder. R. A. Terry, Lodi 
re 

.368,533. Split Rubber Bush hings in a Radial 
Aircraft Engine neapenae WwW Ss her, Sout 
-asadena, assign t Fle Corp., 


C3 
"Termi nal "Stud for Electrical Equip- 
ment Including a Shank, Having a Unitary Me- 
dian Circular Flange, and on the Face of the 





368,548 





Biange | a Flat Molded Soft Rubber Disk. A. G 
Kalsteir assignor to Aerovox Corp., both of 
Nev Se + i 


‘Containers of Thermoplastic Rubber 

Hydrochloride for — —— G A. Moore, 
rk, Y., assignor to Shellmar Products 

"Stas non, O 

: An Electro-Mechanical Conversion 

Device Including Pairs of Piezo Electric Crystals 


cs Mi 


368.609 





Having an Elastic Byres between Each Pair 
E. Burkhardt, Berlin, Germany, a nor to Ge 
eral Electric Co., a corporation Bj 
Dominion of Canada 

424,597. Resasiove with Sections of Elastic 
Fabric. G uis-Deslongchamps, Montreal, 
P. Q. 

424,612. Elastic Bonding Fluid for Making 
Compo ite, Unwoven Fabric. F. W. Manning, 


Palo Alito, Calif., U. S. A 

424,643. In a Process for Perforating Plaster 
Board, the Use of a Bilaterally Convex Rubber 
Pad against a Plaster Board Web. - Canadian 
Gypsum Co., Ltd., Windsor, N. S., assignee otf 


United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., assignee 
O. P. Haegele, Columbus, O., both in the 
ja. oy 
424,764. In an Apparatus for Coating a Strand, 


Compressible Material. West 
New York, N. Y., assignee 
Kinsdale, Ill., both in the 


a Die of Resilient, 
ern Electric Co., Inc., 
ee ee F naus, 
0. 6: A; 

424,768. For Packing Foodstuffs, a Laminated 
Sheet of Rubber Hydrochloride Film and Re- 
generated Cellulose Sheet United by an Adhesive. 
Wingfoot Corp., Akr mn care of L. B. Sebrell, 
Silver Lake, both in U. 

424,869. Fibrous po i * Made from Non- 
Adhesive, Organic Fibers Combined with Fibers 


Formed from a Potentially Adhesive, Fiber- 
Forming Organic Plastic Material. Sylvania 
Products Corp., gh = wor cksburg, Va., assignee of 
C. S. Francis, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Pa., in U. S.A 
424,889. Multiple. Compartment Inner Tube for 
Pneumatic Tires. C. H. Castagne, Hull, P. Q. 
424,890. R. Clark 


V-Belt and Fastener. V 
Chicago, . Ti, U.S. A. 

424,907. In Forming a Structure of Ordinary 
Hydraulic Cement Concrete Having a Glossy or 
Glazed Face, the Use of a Covering of Rubber 
Hydrochloride. F. A. Williams, Toronto, Ont 


424,931. Lug Strap with a Cushioning Layer 
of Laminated Rubberized Fabric. Dayton Rub 
ber Mfg. Co., assignee of H. M. Bacon, bott 
f Dayton, O., U. S. A. 

424,984. Windshield Wiper. Trico Products 
ce. sae of R. D. Curtis, both of Buffak 

ote 994 Gas-Mask Face Piece. H."A. Husted. 

aren Mich., U. S. A. 
5,013. One-Piece Resilient Masking Device 


ae “Covering the Interior and End Portions of a 


Tubular Sleeve-Type Bearing. J. E. Duggan 
Birmingham, Mich., U. S. A. 

425,017. Expansion Joint Including a Pair of 
Panels of the Same Size, Held together by 
Elastic, Adhesive, Water-Resisting _— Ma- 
terial. W. Grund, Detroit, Mich., U. 


425,036. Annular Packing Device scala in 
Combination with a Backing Ring of Soft Rubber, 
a Facing Element Sevarate from the Backing 
Ring; the Facing Element Is Composed of 
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Wound Strips of Fabric Impregnated with Rubber 
or the Like. P. W. Thornhill, Leamington Spa, 
Warwick, England. 

425,079. Resilient Shaft Coupling Including 
a First Coupling Plate, a Second Coupling Plate. 
an Annular Ring, and a Mass of Resilient Material 
Bonded to the Ring and to the Second Coupling 
Plate. Canadian Westinghouse Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., assignee of J. D. ae ig and J. &. 
Mulheim, both of Lima, O., U. 


425,12 Stopperless Water ices. Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven, assignee of P. S. Mad- 
sen, Bethany, both in Conn., U. S. A. 

425,133. Windshield Wiper. Trico Products 
Corp., Buffalo, assi gnee of C. Horton, Hamburg, 
both in N. Y., U. S. A. 

425,138. Seles Truck Bolster Having a 


Recess for Receiving the Upper End of a Bolster 
Supporting Spring, and in the Bottom of the 
Recess a Flat Pad of Rubber-Like Material, and 
on the Side of the Recess below the Pad a Ring 
of Rubber-Like Material. K. F. Nystrom and 
Vv. id. Grom, both of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
General Steel ic astings Corp., assignee of EOS: 
Beckette, oo of Granite City, Ill., both in the 
U. &. A. 








United Kingdom 


565,506. Mouthpieces for Breathing Apparatus. 
A. i. Stevens (F. G. Manson). 

565,519. Shock Absorbing Mountings for Elec- 
trical Apparatus. Western Electric Co., Inc. 

565,613. Collapsible Boats. W. Kidde Co., 
Ltd., and G. Lambert. 

565,619. Insulated Electric Conductors. W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ltd., H. A. 
Macdonald, and P. R. Stevens. 

565,720. Shock Absorbers. Tyre 
Lt a... and G. N. Highfield. 


Products, 





744. Insulated Electric Conductor. Gen- 

“a Cable Corp. 

565,763. Cushioning Devices for Stamping 
Presses. Worson Co., Ltd., and W. H. Eveson. 

565,984 Laminated Electrical Insulating Ma- 
terial. British Industrial Plastics, Ltd., Micanite 
& Insulators Co., Ltd., A. Brookes, and G. E 
Haeiely. 

566,009. Anaesthetic Apparatus. H. A. E. 
Talley 

566,074. Life-Saving Suits. R. H. Davis. 

566,097. Buoyant Suits for Life-Saving Pur- 
re Z. Siedlecki and Siebe, Gorman & Co., 
td. 

566,137. Stiffeners for Shoes. British United 


Shoe Machinery Co., Ltd. (United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp.). 

566,166. Hinge Joints in Which Rubber Bushes 
Are Embodied. Metalastik, Ltd., M. Goldschmidt, 
and J. E. Moyal 


566,187. Vehicle Tires. N. Straussler. 


PROCESS 


United States 


2,366,359. Applying Insulating Tubing on 
Wire Cables. M. O. Searle, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
2,366,944. Continuous Process for Coating 
Wire with Colored Ribbons of Thermoplastic Ma- 
terial. J. Veit, Hounslow West, England. 
2,366,173. Extruding Normally Solid Ethylene 
Polymers. E. L. Martin, Wilmington, Del. 
2,367,642. Preparing Symmetrical Thermoplas- 
tic Domes. E. L. Helwig, Bristol, assignor to 
Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, both in Pa. 
2,367,725. Joining Thermoplastic Materials. 
G. Lindh and W. M. Phillips, Jr., assignors to 
Udylite Corp., all of Detroit, Mich. 
2,367,819. Forming Rubber Articles from 
Aqueous Rubber Dispersions. M. Carter, Trenton, 
N. J., assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, O. 
— ,867. Golf Balls. H. N. Huse, Lansdale, 
a 

2,368,325. Pneumatic Tire. H. M. Renner, 


Fort Benning, Ga. 


Dominion of Canada 


424,863. Perforated Bags. pe aes Latex 
Products Co., Barberton, assignee of A. E. Sid- 
nell, Akron, both in O., U. S. A. 

424,964. Tire Bead Reenforcement. National 
— Co., Niles, Mich., assignee of F. J. 
Shook, Akron, O., both in the U. S. 

425,000. Laminated Product Having Elastic 
Characteristics. C. Dreyfus, assignee of L. Glass, 
both of New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

United Kingdom 

565,496. Belting. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
W. Lord, and H. Riding 

565;698. Laminating Rubber Hydrochloride 
Fitms. Wingfoot Corp 

565,924. Bonding Rubber to Metal. Rubber 
Bonders, Ltd., and H. E. Zentler-Gordon. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


2,366,209. Vulcanizing a Composite Tread of 
Polymerized Chloroprene Rubber to a Metal Deck 
Surface. R. E. Morris, Vallejo, Calif. 

2,366,219. Adhesive Composition Consisting of 
a Mixture of Isoprene Resin and Rubber. F. J. 
Soday, Swarthmore, Pa., assignor to United Gas 
Improvement Co., a corporation of Pa. 

2,366,306. Polymerizing a Vinyl Halide in the 
Presence of a Diacyl Peroxide Derived from a 
Fatty Acid Containing between 4 and 10 Carbon 


Atoms, Inclusive. C. H. Alexander and H. 
Tucker, both of Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignors 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 


2,366,313. Polymerizing an Aqueous Emulsion 
of a Butadiene-1,3 in the Presence of a Dialkyl 
Polysulphide in Which Each Alkyl Group Is Un- 
symmetrical. G. Browning, Jr., —Y 9. 
assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, ¥. 

2,366,315. Recovering Butadiene from a Nwix: 
ture of Butadiene and C4-Monoolefins, D. Craig, 
Silver Lake, assignor by mesne assignments, to 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

2,366,316. Increasing the Plasticity of Rubber 
by Milling Unvulcanized Rubber in the Presence 
of a Small Amount of a Salt of a Substituted 





Iscthiourea. A. R. Davis, Old Greenwich, Conn., 
assignor to American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N; ¥ 

2,355,317. In Vulcanizing Rubber, Controlling 


the Activity of the Accelerator by Incorporating 
a Small Amount of a Resinous Material from the 
Group of Monoterpenemaleic Anhydride Addition 
Product, Anhydrides thereof, and the Acids Ob- 
tained by Hydrolysis of the Anhydrides. A. 
Davis, Ri verside, Conn., assignor to American 
Cy mid Co., New York, N. 

2,366,325. Polymerizing a Butadiene-1,3 Hydro- 
carbon in an Aqueous Emulsion Containing a 
Free Higher Fatty Acid in a Concentration in 
Excess of That Which Is Equivalent to the Con- 
centration of Hydroxyl Ions Present. C. F. 
ah ty oad Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,366.3 326. Polymerizing an Aqueous Emulsion 
of a Polymerizable Butadiene-1,3 in the Presence 
of a Nitrodiaryl Polysulphide. C. F. Fryling, 
Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

2,366,327. Polymerizing in Aqueous Emulsion 
Butadiene-1,3 Hydrocarbon in the Presence of 





a 
a Dialkyl Dixanthogen and a Small Amount of 
a Conjugated Enine. C. F. Fryling, ~~ to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. 


2,366,328. Copolymerizing a Butadiene-1, 3 Hy- 
drocarbon and an Aryl Olefin in the Form of 
an Aqueous Emulsion in the Presence of a Dixan- 
thogen and a Diazoamino Aryl Compound. C. F. 
Fryling, assignor by mesne assignments to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., both of Akron, O 

2,366,360. Separating Butadiene from a Mix- 
ture of Four-Carbon Hydrocarbons Having a 
Substantially | ge Boiling Point. W. L. 
Semon, Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. Good- 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,366,361. Batch Method of Purifying Buta- 
diene Mixed with Other Hydrocarbons of Similar 
Boiling Point. W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, and 
D. Craig, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., assignors 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

2,366,362. Separating Butadiene from a Mix- 
ture of 4-Carbon Hydrocarbons Having a Sub- 
stantially Constant Boiling Point. W. L. Semon, 
Silver Lake, and D. Craig, Cuyahoga Falls, both 


in O., assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York; N. Y. 
2,366,396. Preparing a Rubber Substitute from 


Johnson Grass and Linseed Oil, Which Have 
First Been Heated Separately, Then Boiled to- 
gether with Glue, Sulphur, Lamp Black, and 
Artimony Black for about 1% Hours. E. : 
Hallett, Phoenix, Ariz. 

2,366,409. Conversion of 8-Hydroxymenthenes 
to Products of Decreased Apparent Unsaturation, 


But of Similar Hydroxyl Content. A. C. John- 
ston, Washington, D. C., assignor to Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


2,366,414. For Chemical Apparatus, a Pro- 
tective Coating Made from a Mixture of Metha- 
crylic Acid Ester and a Copolymer of Vinylidene 
Chloride and Vinyi Chloride. G. Lindh, assignor 
to Udylite Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 

2,366,425. Moldable Material from a Raw Ma- 
terial Consisting of a Pentosan ce Farm 
Product. F. Riner, New York, N. Y. 

2,366,452. Condensing Carboxylic Acid Amides 
Having at Least 6 Carbon Atoms, with a For- 
maldehyde Bisulphite Compound, in the Presence 
of a Small Quantity of Piperidine. L. Mack, 
Frankfurt a.M.-Unterliderbach, Germany, assignor 
to a, Aniline & Film Corp., New York, 
nN: x, 

2,366,460. Method of Coagulation to Produce 
Small Discrete Crumbs of Butadiene Polymer 
from an Aqueous Dispersion of the Polymer. 
W. L. Semon, Silver Lake, O., assignor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., & 

2,366,492. 


New York, N. Y 
Composition of a Polyvinyl Acetal 





iwoia RUBBER WORLD 


Formed from Polyvinyl Alcohol and an Aliphatic 
Aldehyde Containing a Stabilizer from the Group 
of Cyanamid and Dicyanamid. F. W. Cox, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, 
both in O 

2,366,494. Composition Consisting of the 
Product of Reaction of (1) a Partial Condensation 
Product of Ingredients including Urea, Formal- 
dehyde and Benzyl Sulphonamide with (2) a 
Curing Reactant Including a Chlorinated Aceta- 


mide. G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass. assignor 
to General Electric Co., a corporation of New 
York. 


2,366,495. Molecularly Oriented Copolymer 
Including the Cold Drawn Product of Polymeri- 
zation of a Mass Containing from 40 to 80% 
Acrylonitrile and at Least One Itaconic Ester. 

. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., assignor to 
General Electric Co., a corporation of N. 

2,366,498. Subresinous Acidylation Derivative 
of a Reactive Hydrogen-Atom-Containing Acy- 
lated Compound. M. De Groote, University City, 


and B. Keiser, Webster Groves, both in Mo., 
assignors to Petrolite Corp., Ltd., Wilmington, 
Del. 

2,366,589. Preparing a Polyhydric Alcohol 


Ester of Hydrogenated Resin of Reduced Sticki- 
ness, Improved Taste, and Increased Melting 
Point. J. N. Borglin, assignor to Hercules Pow- 
der Co., both of Wilmington, Del. 

2,366,620. Producing Isoprene from a 3,3- 
Dimethyl Allyl Halide. G. W. Hearne and G. A. 
Stenmark, both of Berkeley, assignors to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, both in Calif. 

2,366,781. Preparing Cellulosic Plastics from 
a Dispersion of Ligno-Cellulosic Material to 
Which Is Added Urea, a Mixture of Acetic and 
Sulphuric Acids and Lignin Resin. B. Geller, 
Fremont, O. 

2,366,813. Composition Prepared by Chlorinat- 
ing in the Presence of Metallic Magnesium, a 
Vapor-Phase Cracked Petroleum Product, and 
Then Polymerizing the Chlorinated Material. 
T. Smedslund, Helsingfors, Finland, 
3, Bjorksten, Chicago, Ill 

366,895 and 2,366,896. 


assignor to 


Composite Articles of 
Rubber Bonded to Metal. T. R. Griffitch, as- 
signor to Honorary Advisory Council for Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research, both of Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 

2,367,000. Hydroxylated Dehydroabietic Acid 
Compound Containing the Hydrocarbon Nu- 
cleus of Dehydroabietic Acid. W. P. Campbell, 
Newark, assignor to Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, both in Del. 

2,367,001. Amino Dehydroabietic Acid Com- 
pound Containing the Hydrocarbon Nucleus of 
Dehydroabietic Acid. W. P. Campbell, Newark, 
assignor to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
both in Del. 

2,367,002. Halogenated Compounds Derived 
from Dehydroabietic Acid. W. P. Campbell, New- 
ark, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, both in 
Del. 

2,367,120. Deproteinizing Rubber Latex by 
Adding an Alkali Hydroxide and a Stabilizing 
Fatty Acid, and Heating. J. H. E. Hessels, Klein 
Soengei-Karang, Galang, Sumatra; vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

2,367,183. Production of Synthetic Resin by 
Heating a Substantially Olefin-Free Alkylated 
Aromatic Hydrocarbon Mixture of Alkyl Sub- 
stituted Monocyclic and Polycyclic Aromatics 
with Formaldehyde in the Presence of a Con- 
densation Catalyst Consisting of Zinc Chloride 
Dissolved in Acetic Acid. A. C. Byrns, Palos 
Verdes Estates, assignor to Union Oil Co. of 
California, Los Angeles, both in Calif. 
Insulating Materials Produced from 
Discrete Particles of a Low Density Cellular Ma- 
terial, Having a Basis of a Derivative of Cellu- 
lose from the Group of Cellulose Esters and Cellu- 
lose Ethers, with a Partially Polymerized Phenol- 
Formaldehyde Resin as Binder. C. I. Haney and 
M. E. Martin, Cumberland, Md., assignors_ to 
Celanese Corp. of America, a corporation of Del. 

2,367,296. X-Ray Shield of Resinous Material, 
Metallic Particles, and Carbon Black. R. P. Lutz, 
Oak Park, IIl., assignor to Western Electric Co., 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

2,367,312. Polymerizable Homogeneous Mass 
Consisting we of Furfuraldehyde and 
Furfuralcohol. E. A. Reineck, Appleton, Wis., as- 
signor by mesne assignments to Kewaunee Mfg. 
Co., Adrian, Mich. 

2,367,423. Moldable Plastic Composition from 
a Mixture of (1) an Insoluble Reaction Product 
of Limited Thermoplasticity Obtained from a 
Soluble Alkyd Resin, and an Alcohol-Soluble 
Condensate of Formaldehyde, an Alcohol, and a 
Member of the Group of Carbamides and Amino- 
Triazines; (2) an Alcohol Soluble Condensate of 
Formaldehyde, an Alcohol Liquid at Ordinary 
Temperatures, and a Member of the Group of 
Carbamides and Amino-Triazines; and (3) an 
Organic Solvent-Soluble Alkyd Resin. F. J. 
Myers, assignor to Resinous Products & Chemical 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,367,455. Reaction Product of Formaldehyde 
and an Aminocyanoacetamide. H. ock, 
Huntington Valley, and A. L. Houk, assignors 
to Rohm & Haas Co., both of Philadelphia, both 
in Pa, 

2,367,469. Water-Soluble Polyamides from Hex- 
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BUTAPRENE N 
UNIFORM 
WORK ABILITY 


dil the “spec” calls for Butaprene N 

you can be sure of this one zmportant 
thing—wniformity. Milling, calendering, 
extruding, curing—Butaprene N works the 
same with every batch; no lost time through 
fouled-up production, no reworks, no rejects. 





For Butaprene quality is controlled from 
raw material to sheeted gum. Basic hydro- 
carbons, emulsifiers, coagulants, modifiers 
and other chemicals are scrupulously checked 
before processing; every step in the manu- 
facture rigorously controlled. Physical 
properties are always uniform; quality 
ALWAYS the same. 


Butaprene products have performed in 
temperatures ranging from plus 300° to 
minus 70° Fahrenheit. Why not see what this 
versatile Firestone elastomer will do for you? 
Complete new chart showing various physical 
properties of Butaprene N is available on 
request. Simply write XYLOS RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron 1, Ohio. 


BUTAPRE — - 
ty Firestone 


THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER OF A 
THOUSAND POSTWAR USES 


RESISTS: Oil - - Gasoline. - - Heat - - Sub-Zero Cold - - Aging - - Abrasion 






Copyright, 1945, The Firestone Tire & Rubber C 
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amethylenediamine Adipate Condensed with e- 
— - Acid - Hydrochloride. P. Moller, 
Jessau and H. J. Nicolai, Dessau-Haideburg, 
in Germany; vested in the Alien Property 





Copolymer of Vinyl Chloride and 








Vinylidene Chloride Stabilized with pee ne 
amide. L. E, Cheyney, assignor to Wingfo 
Cory both « Akron, ( 

367,484. ‘Cyclohexanonyl and Alkyl Cyclo- 


Res ck tr Esters of an Acid from the Group of 
Acrylic Acid and Alpha Alkyl Acrylic Acids. 
A. M. Clifford, Stow, assignor to Wingfoot Corp., 
Akri l in O. 
In Treating Glassine Paper to Make 
It ‘Menane and Vapor Proof, the Use of a Melt 
of Paraffin Wax- Including Minor Amounts cf 
Polymerized Isobutylene and Unmilled Thermo- 
plastic Rubber Derivative Obtained by Treating 
Rubber with a Halide of an Amphoteric Metal. 






Ww. H. Bryce, Memphis, Tenn 
367,620. Catalytic Dehydrogenation of Nor- 
mal Butenes_ to Butadiene. W. A. 


 siggea 
chulze, J. C. Hil a 


FE. -Drennan, all 
Okl We t i 









lesville, 





; ‘: n of Del 
Dehydrogenation of Butane. W a 
llver, f Bartlesv 





iC 8 th 
rs to lips Petroles um Co 

f Del 

Butadiene from Normal Butane. 
, J. C. Hillyer, and H. E. Drennan, 
sville Phillips 





367,623 Diclefns of pe 5 Carbon Atoms per 
Moiecule from the re Olefins. W. A. 
] & Hil H. E. Drennan, all of 
o Phillips Petroleum 








y n of Del 
367,629 “Liquid Adhesive 

Butadiene- Acrylonitrile Copolymer Containing as 

a Toughener a Copolymer of Vinyl Chloride and 


Compositions of 


Teppema, Cambridge, and 
rs to B. B. Chemical Cc 
Bostor oth in Mass 

367,660. Pk j0topolymerization of a Compound 
of ‘the Formula 


Acetate. | 
M: ; 


assign 





Vinyl 
J 








Where X Is from the Class of Hydrogen, Halo- 
gen, and Hydrocarbon, and Y Is from the Class 
the Carbon- 





of the Esterified Carboxyl Group, 

amido Group, and the Nitrile Group. C. L. Agre 

Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to E. De du Pon 

de Nemo & Co., Inc., Wilmingt« Del. 
,367,661. Photopolymerization of ‘Wemmieiton 

Mt mtn Ethylenically Unsaturated, Organic 

Compound Photopolymerizable at Least in the 


Presence of Another Such Compound and an 
Alpha Carbonyl Alcohol of the Formula: 
R O — CHOH — R’ 


Where R and R’ Are Monovalent Hydrocarbon 
Radicals. ( # Minneapolis, Minn., as 
E. I. d de Nemours & Co., Inc., 





., Del 

367,663. Insulation Tape Coated with a Com- 
position Including Polymerized Rosin, a Wax- 
Like Material, and a Plasticizing Agent or the 











Palpmarteed Rosin. J Sorgli n, assign 
Herc Powder Co.. both f Wilmington, "Del 
670 Cementing Surfaces of canemerent 





pa va Methyl Methacrylate with Fluid, Poly- 


merizable Methyl Methacrylate Containing 0.01 
to 1% of Benzoin, and Irradiating. R. E. Christ, 
I. du Pent de Nemours & Co., 


assignor to E 
Inc., both of Wilmington, Del 
3 Light Gray X-Ray Protective Rub- 

ber Composition Including Predominantly 
mentary Lead Titanate. D. W. Robertson, } 
clair, and J. A reckley, Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
assign ) ational Lead Co., New York 

2,367, Polymerizing Styrene by Heating in 
the Presence of a Hydroperoxide. = B. Semple. 
assignor to Monsanto Chemical Co., both of St. 
Louis, Mo 

2,367,810 Polymerizing Monomeric Com- 
pounds Containing a Styrene Nucleus Having a 
Single Olefinic Hydrocarbon Side Chain, by 
Heating the Monomer in the ae of a Two- 
Component Catalyst Compositioft. V. H. Turking- 
ton, C aldwell, and L. WwW wie p- vodbridge, 

oth in N. J. assignors to Bakelite Corp., New 
\ a NN. ¥ 

2,367,827. Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of a Substance Having the Formula: 


H R 
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N 
AN 
Ar & 
a ae 


Where Ar Is an Orthoarylene Radical, R and R’ 
Are Alkyl Radicals, and R” Is of the Group of 
Hydrogen and Alkyl Radicals. G a Pp Smith, 
assignor " Firestone Tire & “Rubl Co.. both 
*f Akron, C 

2367 880. For a Metal Surface, a Liquid Coat- 
ing Having High Chemical Resistance, Good Ad- 
hesion and Toughness, and Consisting of Co- 


polymerized Vinylidene Chloride and Vinyl Chlor- 


ide, a Solvent for the Copolymer, and Finely, 
Divided Solid, Siliceous Material. G. Lindh, as- 
signot to Udylite Corp., both of Detroit, Mich. 
2,367,954. Chemically Resistant Coating Com- 
position Including an Acetamide of an Aliphatic 
tong ae i and Ethyl Cellulose. J. C. Lum, 
Union, T. J. Keating, Bloomfield, both in N. J., 
nors to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pa. 


Pittsburgh, 





Sponge Rubber Matrix in Which 
Is “Unit ‘ormly Distributed Aluminum Metal Pow- 


368.190 





der. R. E. Wood, Downers Grove, IIl., assignor 
by mesne assignments to Van Cleef Bros., Chi- 
cago, Ill., a firm consisting of N., F., F. G., 
R., as I. Van Cleef. 

2,368,426. Resins from Furfuryl Alcohol Heated 
with gery Thiocyanate. F. B. Root and 
C. W. Virgin ath of Montclair, N. J. assignors 
to Fliis-Foster. Cu; a corporation of N. J 


»,368,451. Heat-Hardenable Resinous Composi- 
tion Obtai ned by Reacting a Preformed Mono 
Salt of a Polyaminotriazine with a Partial Reac- 








tion Product of Ingredients Including a Poly- 
aminotriazine and Formaldehyde. G. F. D’A , 
Pittsfield, Mass., assignor General Elec 
Co., ae ration of N. Y. 


368, 15. Derivatives of Carbamic Acids Pre- 
pared by disrupting a nitrogen to sulphur bond 


~ 
N — Sn—R 


Re 
of an crganic sulphide and introducing SC=X be- 
tween N and §S and Treating a Sulphide *€ the 
Structure with SC=X, Where R Is an Organic 
Radical, R: and Re Are from a Group of Alkyl 
Groups, Alicyclic Groups, and Groups Joined by a 
Methylene Chain to Form a Saturated Heterocyclic 





phur, “<> n Is an — Less Than Three. E. S 
Blake. itro, oe Va., assignor to Monsant 
} i S Li Mo. 








, N. N- Di- (2-Hydroxyethy]) -Trimeth- 
ylene Diamine, A. M. Clifford and J. G. Lichty, 
r, a rs to Wingfoot Corp., Akron, O. 

% Composition of Matter Consisting 
of a Substance from the Group, Natural Rubber, 
Rubbery Polymers Containing Polymerized Buta- 
diene, and Polychloroprene, and a Modified 
Hydrocarbon Wax Obtained by Heating the Wax 
with Lithium Stearate. M. Cornell, Cleveland, O.. 

H. Meinzer, Glendale, Calif. ; Meizner 
- to Cornell 

2 Polymerizing a Diisobutenyl Sub- 
stituted Aryl Compound Which Includes Cooling 
the Diisobutenyl Aryl Compound below -10° C. 
and Applying as Catalyst a Solution of Aluminum 
Chloride in an Alkyl Halide Solvent Having Less 
Than 5 Carbon Atoms to the Molecule. A. H. 
Gleason, Westfield, and W. J. Sparks, Elizabeth, 
both in N. J., assignors to Standard Oil De- 
| i a corporation of Del. 








>. 368.538 


Dominion of Canada 


2 Vulcanizing Rubber in the Presence 
of a Monothiazyl Dithiocarbonate in Which the 
Thiazyl Radical Is Linked through Sulphur to a 
Carbonyl Radical, and a Radical from the Group 
of Alkyl, Aralkyl, Aryl, Alicyclic, and Terpene 
Radicals Is Linked through Another Sulphur 
Atom to the Same Carbonyl Group. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., assignee of E. S 
Blake, Nitro, W. Va., both in the U. S. A. 

424.820. Molded Article of Ethyl Cellulose. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., assignee of 
Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., both of Toronto, 
Bloomfield, 


424,701. 


Ont., assignee of A. P. Mazzucchelli 
WN 3/ae SA. 
424.821. Composition Resistant to the Discolor- 


ing Effects of Heat, Including an Artificial 
Thermoplastic Resin, Containing a Vinyl Halide 
Polymerized therein, Intimately Combined with a 
Small Amount of a Basic Metal Chelate Deriva- 
tive of a 1,3-Dicarboxylic Compound Capable of 
Ketonenol Tautomerism. Carbide & Carbon Chem- 


icals, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee of W. M. 
Quattelbaum, Jr., and D. M. Young, both of 
Charleston, W. Va., U. S. A. 


424.834. Textile Printing Paste Consisting of 
an Emulsion Including a Heat-Convertible Syn- 
thetic Resin. Interchemical Corp., New York, 
= assignee of H. Jenett, Upper Montclair. 
N. J., both in the U. S. A. 

424,921. Synthetic Resinous Composition. Ca- 
nadian we gag Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 

signee of G. D’Alelio and ri es Underwood, 
Pitt ‘acd, Mass., U. 

424,922. Resinous Product _ a of In- 
gredients Including Urea, Formaldehyde, and 
Alpha-(Diamino s-Triazinyl Thio Acetamido) 
Beta-(Chloroacetamido) Ethane. Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., assignee 
f G. F. D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass., U. S. A. 

*24.935. Structural Material from Pulp Fibers 
Federal Electric Co., 
W. Richter. Bridge- 
Newton Highlands, 





both of 


and a 2. Thermoplastic Resin. 
Chicago, IIl.. assignee of H. 
weter. and H. R. Gillette, 
both in Mass., U. S. A. 
424,936. Molding Composition of Lignocellulose 
and a Plasticizer. Hercules Powder Co., Wilming 
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ton, Del., U. S. A., assignee of J. M. DeBell, 
Longmeadow, Mass., U. S. A 
424,938 Sole Leather Substitute Consisting of 


Sheets of Mesh Fabric and Polyvinyl Butyral 
Resin. Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
& Industrial Research, assignee of W. Gallay, 


sth of Ottawa, Ont. 

4 Resinous Product of Reaction of In- 
gredients Including Urea, Formaldehyde, and 
Alpha, Beta-Bis(Diamino s-Triazinyl Hydrazino- 


"425,059, 


carbonyl) Ethane. Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd.. Toronto, Ont., assignee of G. F. D’Alelio 
and J. W. Underwood, Pittsfield, Mass., U. S. A 

425,084. Plastic Composition Having over a 
Wide Range of Temperatures High ‘Tensile 
Strength, High Dielectric Strength, Resistance 
to Water, Mineral Acids, Alkalies, Oils, as Well 


as to Cuts and Abrasions, the Composition Con- 
sists of a Conjoint Polymer of a Vinyl Halide 
with a Vinyl Ester of a Lower Aliphatic Aciti, 
Intimately Combined with a Plasticizer. Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, C 
signee of S. D. Douglas, Charleston, W. Va. 
5,087. Shaped Article Made from a Sheet 
Material Having High Tensile Strength, Freedom 
from Tackiness, Elasticity, Resistance to Oil, 
Moisture, and Perspiration, and Composed of a 
Homogeneous Dispersion of a Conjoint Polymer 
of Vinyl Chloride and Vinyl Acetate, Plasticizer, 
and Stabilizer, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, 
.td., Toronto, Ont., assignee of J. P. Ferrer, 
South Charleston, W. Va., U. S. A. 
425,088, Injection Molding Composition Con- 
sisting of a Conjoint Polymer of a Vinyl Halide 
and a Vinyl Ester of a Lower Aliphatic Acid, 





Intimately Combined with a Plasticizer. Carbide 
& Carbon Chemicals, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., as 
sigr f W. R. Wheeler. Plainfield, N. J 

.108. Water- Soluble Phenolic Resin Ad- 





hesive Adapted for Making Boil-Resistant Hot 
Press Plywood. I. F. Laucks, Ltd., Vancouver, 


B. C., assignee of C. F. Van Epps, Lockport, 
N. 2, so. 
425,130. Composite Article Including a Body 


of a Low Temperature Isoolefin-Diolefin Inter- 
polymer Compounded with Carbon Black, Adhered 
to Natural Rubber. Standard Oil Development 
Co., Linden, assignee of F. Baldwin, 
Pluckemin, both in N. J.. U “ee 


United Kingdom 


565,489. Artificial Films, Foils, Filaments, Etc. 
H. Dreyfus. 
565,566. Sulphonamide Derivatives of Nitro and 


Amino Guanidines. American Cyanamid Co. 
Networks of Rubber and Products 
Comprising such Networks. United States Rubber 
Co. 


565,707. Coating Composition. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. and H. G. Stauffer. 
565,955 Synthetic Resinous Compositions for 


565,595. 


Molding Bearing or Sealing Members. Crane 
Packing Co. 

565.974. Hydrocarbon Interpolymers.  Stand- 
dard Oil Development Co 

565,981. Artificial Filaments, Films, Foils, and 
the Like. R. W. Moncrieff. 

566,003. eel Chloride. tritish Thom 
son-Houston Co. 

566,004. Pearviegi 4 4 Resins. FE. I. du 


Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc. 

566,016. Neoprene Compositions. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. and L. S. Bake. 

566,048. Coating Compositions. F. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

566,058. Reclaiming Waste Polychloroprenes. 
United States Rubber Co. 


566,086. Neoprene Compositions. FE. [. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.. and L. S. Bake. 

566.068. Coating Compositions. FE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and J. W. Clough. 


566,091. Sulphonyl Guanylureas. American Cy- 
anamid Co. 

566,109. Coating Compositions. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., and H. F. Ether. 

566,138. Dispersing Antioxidants. Wingfoot 
Corp. 

566,144. Cast Films of Polyvinyl Alcohol. E 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

566,178. Coating Surfaces. FE. T. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co.. Ine. 


MACHINERY 


United States 


308. Tire Repair 
Bacon, Oakland, Calif. 
2.366,417. Apparatus for Continuous Extrusion 
Molding Including Plastic Ejection Units for In- 
termittent Injection of Plastic Material. H. F. 
MacMillin, Mount Gilead, O.. assignor to Hy- 


2,366, Vulcanizer. T. P 


draulic Development Corp., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del. 

366,685. Tire Buffing and Rebuilding Ma- 
jie. P. O. Chambers, assignor to Safety Vul 


both of Chicago, Ill. 
Injection Molding Machine. 


canizer Co., 


2,367,144. H. W. 
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SOLVING PROBLEMS OF_HIGH TEMPERATURE AGING... 





New Perbunan Formula po 

to compound a rubber oe & ZT * 

that even after Oven 980 Psi y 

Aging for 70 hours ee 
e ®@ 


has given oii 


723 








pe Mey ‘ 
bo 


eo 
Elongation at e * Shore Durometer i 


Break Increase ee ® 
110% ® "@ 10 Points Be ee 








Typical Results Under Controlled Conditions 
THE FORMULA 

FOLLELLC SOC EERO TOTO PERCE ERIC 100.0 When you need a special rubber to 
Zine Oxide SOO CIE ORO SPOTS DOOD OHI GOT . 50 meet specific problems, you’re almost 
Stearic oe neecnetl sidelecagetediica seneesbies 1.0 certain to find the formula already 
Trimethy! dihydroquinoline type antioxidant*.. 3.0 : 
Dibenzyl Sebatates «ssc. seve sews aratate 10.0 worked out and tested! Simply turn to 
FO FI vkcccseccncees cccvcencs 2.5 the proper section of your Perbunan 
Semi Reinforcing Furnace Black........ svaciere 50.0 Compounding and Processing Manual. 
Tetra methyl thiuram disulfide.......... cece 3.0 Drop us a line or phone if you haven’t 
Benzothiazy! 2-monocyclo hexy! sulfenamide*** . 1.0 received your copy! 
Original Physical Properties Cured 30 minutes @ 287° F. 

Tensile psi..... SOOO OOOO CODE LSOOL CRO 2300 

Elongation at break per cent..... Wiel clere 740 

Modulus at 300°% Elongation. .....seeee 760 

Shore Durometer hardness........eeeeee08 50 
Compression Set—30°% Constant Deflection ASTM Method B 

es ge Se re 17% 

POMIOOISTOTED OO. Frais cisvsle 0ieia's oid sis wisiee ee 26% Tw "" 
Cea Reey at FOO” Fic cescwccesccesss 45 hours 70 hours PER BB. A NA N 

eer TT ere eT TTT Tr OTT ee 1520 980 

Elongation at break per cent .......+++-+ 340 110 

Shore Durometer hardness increase........ 6 10 


* Agerite Resin D; Santoflex B 
** Sunproof; Heliozone; Antisol 
*** Santocure 
Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y., or First Central Tower, 106 South Main St., Akron 8, Ohio. THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana. 


RESISTS OIL. COLD, HEAT AND TIME 
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haver, assignor to American Insulator Corp., 
both of New Piesdonn, Pa. 

2,367,204. Apparatus for Injecting Plastic Com- 
pounds. W. P. Cousino, Detroit, Mich., assignor 
to Chrysler Corp., Highlan d Park, Mich. 

‘2,367,243. Rubber Curring Machine. J. H. 
Sweeney, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2,367,394. Extruder. F. T, Griffiths, Graves 
end, Kent, assignor to W. T. Henley’s Telegraph 
— Co., Ltd., Dorking, Surrey, both in Eng- 
ian 
772. Tire Building Form, H. Hassel- 
Akron, and W. B onerll Cuyahoga 

assignors to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 


Apparatus for Making Fan Belts. 
, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 

Akron, O. 

2,367, 831. Collapsible Tire-Building Form. F. J 
Manson, Cuyahoga Falls, O., assignor to Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

2,367,839. Machine to Buff Rubber-Like Speci- 
mens. F. S. Grover, assignor to Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, 

367,841. Spinning and Cutting Assembly. 
a Monroe, assignor to Firestone Tire & Rub- 

ber Co., bot Akron, O. 

2,368,102 "Apparatus for Treating Rubber Ma- 
terial. J. W. ywman, Rydal, Pa., assignor to 
Bowman Gum, is - yrporation of Pa. 

2,368,172 ‘Apparatus for Applying a Tread 
Forming Coating to and Incorporating It with a 
Tire. F. H. Taber, New Bedford, Mass 


, both of 


Dominion of Canada 


424,769. Tire Valve Stitching Apparatus. Wing 
pot Corp., assignee of George, both of 
ron, and = Lammer tse, Cuyahoga Falls, both 


36 ‘ie to Apply Liquid to Strip Ma- 
er ternational Latex Processes, Ltd., Lon 
n, i XJ U assignee of R. B. Frost, Ruther- 
ae PE 

Apparatus for Producing Tubing. Sy] 
ry ania Pre ducts ye oeeere A Af H. Reichel, 
. E. Craver, and A . Russell, of Fredericks 

vag Va “0. s S.A 


United Kingdom 


Apparatus for Bonding Thermoplastic 
or ‘Thermosetting Material. Budd Wheel Co. 
565,601. Extruder for Thermoplastic Material. 
uratube & Wire Co., Ltd., and J. Veit 
998. Press Tools. British Tire & Rubber 
, Ltd., and S. G. Deaves 


565,592 


UNCLASSIFIED 
United States 


Hose Coupling. F. E 
< ass. 

2,3 ~ Forming an End Closure on a Flex- 
ible Cigar Container of Rubber Hydrochloride. 
J. E. Snyder, Aker on, O., assignor to Wingfoot 

Wilmingtor Del 
367,447 Hose es ing. L. F. Strout, as- 

° tt Tree Expert Co., both of 


Smith, South 


90,514 


<390/,445 


i, Conn. 
7,638. Tool for Loosening Tires. W. E. 
ch, assignor of one-half to K. M. McCul- 
h of Des Moines, lowa. 

Tire- Clamping Shoe for a Balance- 
. Lannen, Detroit 1 

Mold Construction. 

estone Tire & Rubber Co., both of 


Ceenty Divided Tire Rim. 
ignor to Firestone Tire & Rubber 


‘Split’ Wheel for Pneumatic Airplane 
Shaw, assignor t restone Tire & 
oth of Akron, 

Tire Bead eg S 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Seat. 3.. H. Shinn, 
Tire & Rubber 


Adjustable 


»a., assignor to Firestone 


“Gun Carrier. H. D. 
restone Tire & Rubber ( 


St tevens, as- 
both of 
838. Tire Tester. R Allen, assign Yr 
one Tire & Rubber Co., both of Ak on, O 
840 on Plug } Belts 
Md., and J wane 
th of Jackso yn Heigh y 
to Firestone Tire & 
Automatic Mold g Ment p end 
Weaver, Ct prea Falls, O., as- 
) Firestone Tire & Rub & Akr« yn, oO. 
227 Tool for Slitting the Cover of 
Shielded Wire and Cable oe, to Stripping 
Them. W. I. Lindail, Saugus, Mass 
2,368,229. Wheel ‘Cover. G. A. Lyon, Allen- 
hurst, N. J 
2,368,232 Wheel 


Automobile Accessory for 





CALENDAR 


1. First National Products of Tomor- 
row Exposition. Chicago Coll- 
seum, Chicago, Il. 

American Red Cross War Fund 
Campaign. 

Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Philadelphia Rubber Group. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

Rubber & Plastics Division, Mont- 
real Section, S. C. I. Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Ontario Rubber Section. Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Chicago Rubber Group, Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Midwest Power Conference. 
Palmer House, Chicago. 
industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations. Safety Convention. 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Rubber & Plastics Division, Mont- 
real Section, S. C. I. Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
New York Rubber Group. Building 
Trades Club, New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Rubber Group. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

May 20-26. National Cotton Week. 


18. 





Rims Approved and Branded 
by The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 
Rim Size 
*, Passenger 


’ & Over Passenger 
18x2.15 | Tae 

Flat Base Truck 
20x4.33R 

15x5.00S 

18x5.00S 


20x5.008 


166 
943,060 
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the Appearance of a Low-Pressure 
Cc. BB. Aske Js., 

ot Detroit, Mich. 

A. Pascoo, 


Simulating 
and/or White Sidewall Tire. 
assignor to Lyon, Inc., both 

2,368,564. Tire Pressure Gage. 
New York, N F 


Dominion of Canada 


424,673. Single-Wall Metallic Container. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, “a of M. 
O. Kuhn, Cuyahoga Falls, both in O., 

425,024. Resilient Wheel. J. M 
Vancouver, B. C. 


United Kingdom 

565,973. Tire Deflation Indicating Device. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., W. E. Hardeman, and 
R. F. Daw. 

565,979. Belt Conveyer to Facilitate Extension. 
J Fitzpatrick. 

566,140. Apparatus to Test the Balance of 
Rotary Bodies. Wingfoot Corp. 


A. 
Or acLean, 


TRADE MARKS 


United States 


406,644. Representation of a striped label con- 
taining the word: ‘‘Parlon.” Chlorinated rubber. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

406,733. Alden House. Corsets, footwear, etc 
Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago, Ill. 

406,761. Bulldog. Brake lining. Russell Mig 
Co., Middletown, Conn. 

407,115. Plastigrip. Paint and shaving brushes. 
Rubberset Co., Newark, 2 

407,116, Plastiset. Paint and shaving brushes. 
Rubberset Co., Newark, N. 

407,124, Bare-Foot Original. Oe 
Joseph, Evanston, II. 

407,125. Styleform. Corsets, garter .. etc. 
Style Form Brassiere Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

407,737. Jeeps. Prophylactic rubber articles. 
c ee | doing business as V-Brands, New 
York, N. Y. 

407,838. Priscilla Dean. Footwear. Garfield & 
Rosen, Boston, Mass. 

407,850. Pre-fitted. Electrical parts for auto- 
mobiles. Kem Mfg. Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

407,935. Snow White. Rubber filler. United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago, II. 

408,024. Pin-Up Girl. Dolls. 
& Toy Co., Long Island City, N. 

408, 057. Representation of a colored banner 
containing representation of a pole, a prancing 
horse, and the words: ‘“Rainfair Showerproof.” 
Storm coats, Chicago Rubber Clothing Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis. 

408,083. Pitchshoulder. 
Bros., Inc., Baltimore, K 

408,886. Westfield. Clothing including corsets 
end footwear. Rainbow Shops, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N; x: 


Footwear. R. Schnip- 


Selby Shoe Co., 


Footwear. 


_Ideal Novelty 
=. 


Raincoats, etc. Lamm 


408,892. Renee Hudnut. 
per, Brooklyn, fe 4 

408,949. Tru-Phit. 
Portsmouth, 

408,951. ” Representation of a seal between the 
words: ‘“Plasti Sealed.” Footwear. Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co., Whitman, Mass. 

408,958. Plasticote. Insulated wire. White 
Electric Co., Inc., Haverstraw, N. Y. 

408,961. Plasticord. Insulated wire. 
Electric Co., Inc., Haverstraw, N. Y. 

408,962. Plasticore. Insulated wire. 
Electric Co., Inc., Haverstraw, N. Y. 

408,966. Lok-Seal. Merchandise bags of heat- 

sealable materials. Shellmar Products Co., Mt. 


Vernon, O. 

408,974. John Crane. Packings, rubber bel- 
lows pump seals, etc. Crane Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

408,975. 
sulation. 


Footwear. 


White 
White 


Industrial Synthetics. Electrical in- 
Industrial Synthetics Corp., Irvington, 


409,120. Representation of a circle containing 
a triangle and smaller circles containing the 
words: ‘‘Greater Service—W. H. Barber Co.— 
Minneapolis—Chicago.” Tire and tube repair 
kits. W. H. Barber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
409,402. Representation of a rectangle contain- 
ing representations of a spinning wheel and a 
goat in the clouds and the words: “Tuff-Knit.” 
Raincoats. Harvard Clothing Co., Inc., Boston, 
409,409. Miss Cambridge. Raincoats. I. J. 
Rubin, New York, N. Y. 
409, 422. Formfit. Girdles, etc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
409,573. Darex. Air-entraining agent. 
& Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
409,617. Volafuge. Brake lining. Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. 
409,766. Spencer-All. Corsets, 
Bros. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
409,992. Liberator. Brake 
Mig. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Formfit Co., 
Dewey 
etc. Herger 


lining. Grizzly 











HOSPITAL SHEETING 


sae, > 


Eliminate » Pigmenting * Troubles, - Blooming,- Excess « Shrinkage 


‘To meet the-Critical standards of hospitals 
in all parts of the country, a maker of white 
GR-S rubber sheeting uses Sun Circo light 
Gnd Circosol 2XH as processing oils. After 
two years, the > company” chemist Pann: 

No discoloration ‘of f sheeting, dus to; pigmenta- 
tion and a minimum of shrinkage. There has 
been no blooming, « either. 

High compatibility with GR-S is a characteristic 
of Sun oils, and they" are neutral in curing, 
thus eliminating the need for adjustments 


of sulphur and accelerators. 


Proper softness | of GR-S stock is produced in 


the uncured state with full allowance for 


high resilience in the finished vulcanizate. 


To meet the technical requirements of the rub- 
ber industry, Sun makes a number of special 


processing “oils. and lubsiounie, In “almost all 


we 


bei aa eC 
major | industrial centers, Sun Engineers, 


na see 


sonia in n the correct application | of Thane 
products, ai are ‘available to consult with 3 you. 


For further : inbermnation, call your local Sun 
2 —ee -e- 

Engineer, or write to. 

SUN OIL COMPANY * Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 








'> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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* For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
. . . rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 

. . adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, 7 
with or without automatic control. 7 
Every installation has to be engi- 7 
neered to the job. . . Please give 
us time to do it right. 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE 


60 EAST BARTGES STREET 





COMPANY 


7-6 .@ 100). fa Op Oe) 


Eastern States Representative 
BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. Bridgepor 
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New Machines and 
Appliances 


Molding Press 
A NEW 100-ton hydraulic molding 
press has been designed primarily 
as a laboratory press which can be 
used for general molding. It is 
equipped with a moving up ram with 
pressures adjustable from 25 to 100 
tons and a top cylinder with a moving 
down ram for use in combination with 
the lower ram for transfer molding at 
pressures adjustable from six to 30 
tons. Push buttons independently con- 
trol the up and down and stop actions 
of both cylinders. A variable pressure 
radial piston pump supplies pressure 
to both cylinders. A small auxiliary 
pump holds the pressure on the lower 
ram when the press is used for trans 



















Watson-Stillman Molding Press with Transfer Cylinder 


fer molding. Both pumps are driven from a 7% h.p. 1200 r.p.m. 
double-end motor. There are separate pressure and inching con- 
trol hand-wheels for both rams. The operating pressure is 1,950 
pounds per square inch. The platen size is 20 incnes by 20 inches. 
The press weighs 8,000 pounds; its height is nine feet and eight 
inches, and it covers a floor space five feet by 8!4 feet. Watson- 
Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


Versatile Infrared Spectrometer 

eters spectroscopy, which has achieved an established 
place in industrial chemistry, offers a direct identification of 

characteristic atomic groups which previously required a multi- 

plicity of specific chemical reactions. The Perkin-Elmer infrared 

spectrometer model 12A is designed for both qualitative and 

quantitative analyses. Its prism materials permit sufficient reso- 


lution for research work throughout the spectrum from lp to 25u. 
The instrument may be manually operated, but provision has 
been made for automatic drive and synchronized spectral record- 
required. \ 

(Continued on page 736) 


ing if turret stop mechanism permitting rapid 





a ad 
Compact Infrared Spectrometer 
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Accelerators 




















Ammonia Anhydrous | Piperidine 
Ammonia Aqua Santobrite 
Caustic Soda Santocel 
Cyclohexylamine Sodium Sulfite 
Hydrochloric Acid Plasticizers 





Lacquers 


“Insoluble Sulfur 60” 





Lampblack 





Sulfuric Acid 








For the most part these Monsanto products are avail- 
able only on priority. Some, however, can be obtained 
from time to time without priorities. For information on 
availability, technical information or samples, please 
contact the Monsanto Rubber Service Department, Sec- 
ond National Building, Akron 8, Ohio. Or, write to 
MonsANtTo CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals 
Division, 1700 South Second St., St. Louis 4, Missouri. 









\G 
MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 














District Offices: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Mon- 
treal, Toronto. 
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“Perfect” 
alloys and 
metals 


Super-Loy 
Steel 
Galvanized 
Tinned 
Stainless 
Steel 


Nickel-Chromium 


alloys 
Aluminum 
Brass 
Bronze 


Commercial 


Phosphor 
Copper 
Monel Metal 
Nickel 


Any special al- 
Icys available 
in rod or wire 


form 


LUDLOW 
SAYLOR 


Precision 
Wire Cloths 
and screens for 
Rubber Strainers, 
sifters, filters and 
similar process 
equipments. 


We have been specialists for 
many years in the making 
of precision wire cloths, 
wire screens and woven 
wire products. 

We apply our same precision 
principles in fabricating wire 
cloths into finished indus- 
trial units, for production or 
processing equipments or for 
permanent parts of countless 
industrial products. 

We invite your inquiries for 
wire cloths of all c cial 
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metals or alloys or weaves, 
in continuous lengths or cut 
to size, or processed to 
meet your individual require- 
ments. 

We will follow your speci- 
fications and blue-prints ex- 
actly as your prcduction 
engineers have prepared 
them—or we will submit 
suggestions for your ap- 
proval. 


“Perfect” “Perfect” 
Wire Cloth Wire Cloth 

weaves processing 
Arch-Crimp Bending 
Coiled Binding 
Double-Crimp Brazing 
Double-Fill Calendering 
Dutch Clinching 
Filter Cutting 
Flat-Top Dipping 
Herringbone- a 

Twill anging 

, Flattening 

Intermediate- Forming 

Crimp Framing 
Rek-Tang Galvanizing 
Selvage-Edge Painting 
Straight-Warp Shearing 
Stranded Slitting 
Sta-Tru poe 
Triple-Warp naueaiee 
Twilled tell say 


Twisted -Fill 
Twisted-Warp 






































Gas-Welding 
Spot-Welding 








“Perfect” 
Wire Cloth 
products 


Baskets 
Circles 
Cones 
Crates 
Cylinders 
Discs 
Forms 
Leaves 
Lengths 
Panels 
Pieces 
Racks 
Ribbons 
Rolls 
Sections 
Segments 
Spacers 
Strips 
Template 
shapes 
Trays 


The LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE COMPANY 


Newstead Avenue and Wabash Railroad 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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WIRE CLOTH BASKETS—TRAYS 
UNIT-HANDLING FIXTURES — 
made to individual requirements— 
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New Goods 


and Specialties 


Ss ae ae 





New Resin-Coated ‘’Fabrilite” Raincoat 


military uses such as jungle hammocks, 





New Rubber-Like 
Plastic 
“FA BRILITE,” a new 
series of plastic 
coated fabrics made with 
synthetic resin compo- 
sitions and used to 
broaden the utility of 
woven cotton goods, has 
been introduced by E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. These mate- 
rials can be heat sealed 
and are easily cemented. 
Designs can be em- 
bossed on the surface. 
‘Fabrilite” is said to be 
lightweight, unusually 
tougn, easily cut and 
stitched, resistant to 
perspiration, stains, 
moths, food chemicals, 
abrasion, cracking, 
stretching, or shrinking, 
and also to afford high 
protection against water, 
cold, wind, and dust. 
Although the fabrics 
are finding their most 
important application in 
mountain tents, life raft 


sails, and Army raincoats, it is expected that they will eventually 
be utilized in shower capes, baby pants, hospital sheeting, and 
raincoats. A preview of one of these “Fabrilite” raincoats is 


shown. 


Synthetic Rubber Gloves 


“PAOODSEAL” all-purpose gloves of synthetic rubber are said 

to be highly resistant to mineral, vegetable, and Animal oils, 
petroleum hydrocarbons and solvents, printing inks, photographic 
solutions, refrigerants, point dryers, alcohols and ethers, plating 


solutions, hydraulic fluids, and pickling baths. They have reportedly 


good resistance to acids and alkalies, carbon tetrachlorides, organic 
acids, and tetraclorethylene. The gloves are made in light, medium, 


and heavy weights and in 10%-, 12-, 


Goodall Rubber Co., Inc. 


14-, and 18-inch lengths. 


REMOVE THE NERVE WITH PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 634) 
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ENTER THIS 
CONTEST! 


HELP AMERICA WIN 


America needs your help in endeavoring to solve 
one of its most important problems—the problem 
of scientific utilization of synthetic rubber scrap. 
Synthetic rubber production, as you know, has 
been successfully accomplished. The proper hand- 
ling and use of scrap synthetic rubber has not. 
Send us your ideas by entering this great contest. 
If your solution is judged best you may win up to 
$500.00. Read complete details below. Then 
decide to compete for one of the prizes. 


FACTS ABOUT THIS BIG CONTEST 

- FOR THE BEST PAPERS Group, is offering three prizes, totaling $1000.00 
While the papers may deal with any phase of the 
synthetic scrap rubber. 2. Methods of identifica- 
which will result in greater use of reclaimed syn- 
prize: $200.00. If you feel that you have ideas of 


A group of rubber technologists identified with 
the rubber industry, known as the Chicago Rubber 
for the best papers on the utilization (reclaiming 
Hy | THE and processing) of cured synthetic rubber scrap. 
problem, here are some subjects which suggest 
UTILIZATION OF themselves: 1. Separation and segregation of 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER tion of synthetic scrap rubber. 3. Reclaiming of 
synthetic scrap rubber. 4. Compounding studies 
SCRAP!” thetic scrap, or of ground synthetic scrap rubber. 
First prize: $500.00; second prize: $300.00; third 
value for this contest, be sure to enter! You may 
win one of these substantial cash prizes. 





READ THESE SIMPLE CONTEST RULES 


This contest is open to anyone in the United States or Canada excepting officers and directors of the Chicago Rubber 
Group for 1943-45. Selection of subject matter is left to the discretion of the contestant. As many papers as desired 
may be submitted by any one contestant. Papers should be based upon information which has not previously been 
presented before any technical society meeting or published in any trade magazine. Contest closes at midnight on 
August 1, 1945. Awards will be made during the fall meeting of the American Chemical Society in Chicago, 1945. 
The decision of the judges will be final. Each author must submit three copies of his paper to Mr. A. R. Floreen, 
Vice President, City National Bank & Trust Company, 208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. These three copies will be 
judged separately by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, the Rubber Reclaimers Association and the Rubber Divi- 
sion of the American Chemical Society. The judges will report their findings to Bruce W. Hubbard, Chairman, 
Chicago Rubber Group, 2512 W. 24th Street, Chicago, to whom all inquiries for additional information should be 


addressed. 


Sponsored by CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP, Chicago 


Space donated by THE C. P. HALL CO., Akron, O., Los Angeles, Cal., Chicago, Il]. 











SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


PLUS 


EQUALS 


NATURAL RUBBER 
PROCESSING 


A stabilized product that reduces 
the heat created by friction and 
does not volatilize during the mix 
or rob the stock of the necessary 


tack. 


Galey Manufacturing Company 
17700 LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD 
CLEVELAND 19, OHIO 











EUROPE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Limited Production of Civilian Goods Permitted 

Last January the Board of Trade permitted tne manufacture ot 
a very limited quantity of rubber three-quarter boots for deep- 
sea fishermen. The new boots will contain a higher percentage of 
crude rubber than formerly and will be obtainable by any deeo- 
sea fisherman on presentation of the still-necessary buying permit 
and the required number of coupons or equivalent certificate. 

Complaints of the poor quality and high prices of waterproot 
panties for babies have decided the Board of Trade to license 
prewar manufacturers of these goods to make a limited quantity 
of utility garments. The proofing for tiese panties will be 
tested by the Cotton Board to ensure that they will meet the 
required standard. 

The Board of Trade has also issued an order releasing surplus 
stocks of household rubber gloves for sale without permit. The 
quality of the gloves, it is warned, may vary considerably; but 
the Rubber Control undertakes to replace to the dealer who 
bought them any gloves snown to have been defective at the 
time of the purchase from the Ministry of Supply. The retail 
ceiling price for the gloves has been fixed at 2s. 10d. a pair, 
including sales tax. 





Postwar Distribution of Rubber 


At a symposium of “Postwar Trends in the Rubber Industry” 
held October 30, 1944, under the auspices of the London Section 
of tne Institution of the Rubber Industry, S. N. Whitehead read 
a paper on “Marketing of Rubber.” One of the questions con- 
fronting rubber men is what form postwar distribution of raw 
rubber will take. Most authorities seem agreed that it will take 
at least a few years to reestablish a normal flow of rubber from 
the Far East, for at best the rubber estates will be found over- 
grown with weeds; most of the plant and equipment for preparing 
rubber, and hospitals, coolie iines, and other buildings will most 
probably have been destroyed; while labor will be scarce. At the 
same time there will be a big demand for rubber. 

Under these conditions it is understood that it would probably 
be necessary for tae British Government to continue to be the 
sole buyer of raw rubber and to control prices and distribution 
tor a short period. But it is essential, Mr. Whitehead emphasized, 
that government should immediately begin to relax control and 
to continue to do so gradually until the rubber market is once 
more free again. 

“Tf the extreme State Planners have their way,” he pointed 
out, “rubber may continue to be completely controlled on a basis 
of international trade agreements and government-owned buffer 
pe vols.” 

But given the widely different parts of the world in which 
rubber is grown and consumed, no agreement among major coun- 
tries alone would insure effective and satisfactory control. Such 
agreements between governments, moreover, invariably tend to 
place business dealings on a political footing with consequent 
risk tnat dissatisfatcion of any country may create a dangerous 
situation. 

Another consideration is that international control of the dis- 
tribution of rubber, if successful, would put an end to the markets, 
and that, of course includes the London Rubber Market, whose 
members would at best be reduced to the status of mere dis- 
tributing and forwarding agents since consumers would receive 
their supplies through the medium of the appropriate government 
department. That is to say there would be an end to the vast 
international trade handled by the London market and to the 
resulting direct and incidental earnings, as well as to the profits 
derived from freights, insurance, and trading, together with 
banking and brokers’ commissions which reached England in 
foreign currency. 

All this would be the result if international control of dis- 
tribution of rubber were successful. But if for any reason it were 
decided not to have international control, and Britain never- 
theless continued to adhere to a policy of government bulk buying 
of rubber, what then would be the result? 

After the war Britain will nave only about 50% of crude rubber 
production under her control; synthetic rubber will be there 
too. Then the British Government would find itself forced to buy 
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FOR POST-WAR RUBBER PRODUCTS 





FULL COLOR 





Courtesy of Hood Rubber Co. 
Watertown, Mass. 






There'll be a lot of changes in rubber footwear through 
Meyercord Elasti-Cals; many decorative possibilities both 
in trademark and design—bright, light-hearted colors; smart, 
dignified trademarks alike in one great value to you—they 
Buy War Bonds s-t-r-e-t-c-h. Applied in hot mold or cold, they form an 
and Keep Them! edgeless smooth part of any rubber surface. Make post-war 
footwear sales sparkle with Meyercord Elasti-Cals. Investi- 


gate uses in sporting goods, novelties, sundries and heavier 
rubber products. Write for full details to Department 57-3. 


THE MEYERCORD CO. > 5323 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


MEYERCORD //asti-Cals 
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BRASS PLATING 


ade 


REANITE 


TO BOND RUBBER AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER TO METALS 


With Reanite you can forget slow, costly brass 
plating in rubber-to-metal adhesion. Merely substi- 
tute two quick-drying coats of Reanite cement for 
the brass plating operation and proceed as usual. 
Follow your standard practice for curing time, 
pressure and temperature. Reanite bonds will prove 
stronger than the rubber itself! 


Reanite will bond natural rubber or Buna S 
with practically integral adhesion to steel, alumi- 
num, magnesium, copper, in fact almost any metal. 











THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 
Dept. RA, Box 350 ° Akron 9, Ohio 


Please send me full information, without obliga- 
tion, on the Reanite Process for bonding rubber-to- 
metal. ‘ 





Name 
Title 
Company. 
Address 


























U. S. STONEWARE 
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rubber in a world market in competition with other and larger 
buyers. And, asked Mr. Whitehead, would British factories be 
happy to find themselves under those circumstances completely 
dependent on a government buying department “to supply them 
with the right goods, in the right quantities, and the right grades 
and quality, at the right time, and at a price competitive with that 
in other consuming countries where private enterprise is allowed 
to flourish and buying organizations, therefore, staffed with expert 
and experienced specialists ?” 

Considering the risks involved in government control on the 
one hand and on the other the benefits to the rubber trade of 
the services of the London market and the contribution to the 
national income made possible by its activity, the writer con- 
cluded that “a free, active, efficient and well-conducted market 
provides the best and simplest answer to the requirements of the 
Atlantic Charter without the dangers of international friction . . 
Given stable world conditions, free from acute currency exchange 
fluctuations and violent trade cycles, the Rubber Market can give 
both the producer and consumer their most pressing need, a 
reasonably stable price and an even flow of the raw material.” 


Vulcanized Rubber Crumb for Compounding 


In a recent paper on “Vulcanized Rubber Crumb as a Com 
pounding Ingredient”. J. R. Scott, points out that until recently 
crumb was used mainly in articles which did not have to have 
closely defined physical properties or which did not have to 
satisfy exacting requirements of specifications. There was con- 
sequently no need of detailed knowledge of its effect on physical 
properties and until the present rubber crisis practically no 
investigations were made on crumb as a compounding ingredient. 

Dr. Scott then describes experiments made with natural tire- 
tread crumb of various degrees of fineness, in natural rubber. 
GR-S, Perbunan, neoprene, and “Thiokol” mixes. The effect 
of crumb on the properties of the unvulcanized stock was not 
fully examined, but it was observed that plasticity is not much 
affected by the addition of crumb. In GR-S and Perbunan mix- 
ings, however, the crumb reduces elastic recovery after com- 
pression—an interesting finding in view of the known difficulties 
caused by recovery or nerve of synthetics. Again, contrary to 
expectations, no evidence existed of scorching due to a “two- 
accelerator effect” produced by residual accelerator in the crumb 
activating the accelerator in the new stock. 

The particle size of the crumb had no significant effect on the 
mechanical properties of vulcanizates. 

A study of the effect of the addition of crumb on tensile 
strength revealed that with tne exception of neoprene, all curves, 
whether for natural or synthetic base stocks, trend toward about 
the same point on the tensile strength axis. With neoprene, 
however, there seems to be less influence of crumb, which, as 
Dr. Scott emphasizes, is a result that deserves further investi- 
gation. 

Comparisons of mixes containing crumb, reclaim, and Hibad 
extender, respectively, snowed that in tire tread mixes, crumb is 
inferior to alkali reclaim, but better than thermal or oil (pan) 
reclaim, or Hibad extender. In soling mixes, crumb appears to 
be equal to alkali reclaim; while in mechanical mixes it is better 
than any of the other materials. 

The addition of crumb reduces abrasion resistance except with 
“Thiokol”; it reduces tear-resistance, except with GR-S tread 
stocks; it always makes the vulcanizates soft. 

Summarizing these observations, Dr. Scott finds that as far 
as elongation, modulus, hardness, permanent set, and aging 
are concerned, crumb does not produce any objectionable effects 
since its softening effect can be corrected by adjusting the filler 
content, or by other means. The softening effect is explained 
as probably due to the absorption by the crumbs of some of the 
sulphur and accelerator in the unvulcanized matrix stock, leading 
to a deficiency of vulcanizing ingredients in the latter. Tests 
carried out to determine the cause of the weakening effect of 
crumb on tensile, abrasion, and tear resistance suggest that the 
probable explanation is that the bond between crumb and matrix 
is weaker than the rubber itself so that failure occurs because 
the matrix tears away from the crumb particles. 

In a final set of experiments, mixes of 100 parts of tread crumb 
(40 mesh) and 10 parts of a softener of the Hibad, Vibad, or 
bitumen type, but no new rubber, were worked on the mill for 
about 20 minutes, when a fairly homogeneous mass was ob- 
tained; then five parts of sulphur were added. Vulcanizates of 
these mixes showed surprisingly good properties: tensile, 1,300 
to 1,400; tear resistance, 165-225; and permanent set 3.5 to 5.5. 
By comparison, tensiles of thermal reclaims range from 300 to 
1,100 pounds per square inch (average 600 pounds) and from 750 
to 1,500 pounds (average 1,100 pounds) for alkali reclaims; 


Trans. Inst. Rubber Ind., Aug., 1944. pp. 53-65 
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SHELL 
> 4 


Plasticizer and Extender for GR=S 





Chemically and physically Controlled 





Direct inquiries to: 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, INC. 


50 WEST 50th ST., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
(East of Rockies Territory) 


100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(Pacific Coast Territory and Western Canada) 


SHELL OIL CO., LTD., 25 ADELAIDE ST. 
EAST TORONTO, CANADA 
(Eastern Canada) 
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Revolutionary changes are taking place 

in the rubber industry — in rubber ma- 
terials themselves and in their pro- 
duction and fabrication. 





To give production equipment the 
extra speed, precision, and endurance 
they must have, Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings can be confidently specified 
for all bearing requirements. 


Their versatility in eliminating friction, 
handling radial, thrust and combined loads; 
and holding moving parts in correct and con- 
stant alignment; plus the strength that comes 
from Timken Alloy Steel makes Timken 
Bearings masters of every situation in all 
kinds of equipment. 


Make sure you have them in your machines 
and look for the trade-mark “TIMKEN” 
stamped on every bearing. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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tensile figures for a mix made from high-grade natural rubber 
tread stock diluted with an equal amount of tread crumb were 
only a little better than those of the all-crumb mixes; while tear 
and abrasion figures were about equal. 


Rubber Molds for Metal Figurines 

Molds of rubber and rubber-like materials, it is reported, 
have been found eminently suitable for casting statuettes and 
small novelties made from tin, white metal, and lead. It is said 
that the molds can be easily pulled away after use when they 
immediately regain their original shapes. As many as 300 to 400 
castings can be made from a single mold. 


Seaweed and Plastics 

The great interest being shown in Scotland in seaweed as a 
material for plastics finally led to the formation a few montis 
ago of the Scottish Seaweed Research Association. The new 
body is now appointing a research staff and expects to be in 
full operation shortly. 

A. P. Orr, an authority on the subject, recently discussed the 
commercial possibilities of seaweed, pointing out its potential 
importance to the plastics industry, artificial silks, transparent 
paper, and allied industries. 

Undoubtedly spurred on by the new Association, the island 
of Lewis and neighboring islands have been active in organizing 
the collection of seaweed. 


Rubber Men on Honors List 

The New Year Honors List includes the names of four men 
connected with the rubber and allied industries: Arthur Percy 
Morris Fleming, a director of Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical 
Co., received a knighthood for services to education; H. G. 
Durston, lately Controller of Civilian Footwear, was awarded 
the C.B.E.; Col. D. F. Robinson, formerly in the sales department 


of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., and Commander Hingeley, 
formerly Dunlop general manager in Sweden, were awarded 
the O.B.E. 


Science in Industry 

The British Association, through its division for the Social 
and International Relations of Science, arranged a conference 
in London on “The Place of Science in Industry” for January 
12-13. The program comprised four sessions. The first, with 
Ernest Bevin as chairman, discussed “What Industry Owes to 
Science”; the second (chairman, Lord McGowan) was on ‘“Funda- 
mental Research in Relation to Industry”; the third (chairman, 
Sir J. Greenly) on “Industrial Research and Development”; and 
the last (chairman, Lord Woolton) on “The Future; What 
Science Might Accomplish.” 


I’M GOING FOR MY 


CAMBRIDGE! 






HAND MODEL 


Don’t wait until you are making golf balls in 
the calenders before you begin checking 
temperatures. Make the use of the Cambridge 
Surface Pyrometer a matter of routine. This 
accurate, rugged, quick-acting instrument 
instantly indicates the surface temperature of still and mov- 
ing rolls. Write for descriptive bulletin 194SR. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CoO., INC. 
3732 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL *¢ NEEDLE * MOLD 


PYROMETERS 


BUY WAR BONDS 


“a loan ...not a gift” 
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“Automatic. 


FIRE-FOG 


tT BLANKETS iy wsenaTes “tT @utacees ™ 


@ Time was, and not so long ago, when a blazing 
oi] quench tank was no easy thing to subdue—and 
the resulting loss in money, production hours and 
output was prodigious. 

Then came FIRE-FOG and a new era of- fire 
protection was ushered in. 

This system of fire quenching is seemingly mirac- 
ulous in its ability to deliver a quick, “knock-out” 
blow to flammable liquid fires. In only a few see- 
onds of time a blazing tank is completely extin- 
guished and the action is entirely automatic. 

Here’s how a FIRE-FOG system works: 

FIRE-FOG nozzles are strategically placed to 
cover the fire hazard areas. No sooner does fire 
break out than a mist-fine spray of water attacks the 
burning area. Action is swift, sure and automatic. 
The flames are beaten down; an enveloping blanket 
of spray causes oxygen starvation and smothers the 
blaze; almost immediately the fire is extinguished. 

Little wonder American industry has been quick 
to recognize the fire-fighting potency of FIRE-FOG 





—it blankets—it isolates—it quenches. 


“Automatic”? manufactures and 
installs a complete line of fire pro- 
tection devices and systems for all 
types of fire hazards. Write for 
complete information—we’ll fur- 
nish it cheerfully. 


gf 


‘Ayton’ 


SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO... OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 
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“PERFORMANCE-PROVED” 
QUALITY 
IN W-S FORGED STEEL PIPE FITTINGS 





MEANS EXTRA STRENGTH... 
SAFETY... SERVICE 


Tue COMPLETE LINE of Watson-Stillman 
Forged Steel Pipe Fittings is manufactured 
under the same Quality procedures that have 
characterized all Watson-Stillman products | 
during 97 years of experience in dealing with 
high pressures. Available to you in Screw 
and Socket Welding types—in Carbon Steel, 
Carbon-Molybdenum Steel, Chromium- | 
Molybdenum Steel, 7 





FORGED STEEL 
SCREWED FITTINGS 


long threads, accurately cut, 
Perfectly aligned, for quick, 
easy installation. Uniform wall 
thickness throughout assure a 
higher factor of safety. Long 
low bands extend beyond last 
thread to insure extra strength 
and better wrench grip. Sizes: 
Ye" through 4” I.P.S., 2 - 
3 Pound Classes. 


and Stainless Steel. 
The Double-Dia- 
mond trade mark is 
your guarantee of 
“Performance- 


Proved” Quality. 
SOCKET WELDED TYPE 


Speed up and simplify installa- 
tion because deeper sockets 
eliminate necessity of cutting 
Pipe to exact lengths. The deep 
socket furnishes support for the 
pipe and provides self-align- 
ment. No special fixtures are 
needed for lining up and hold- 
ing joints. PROVED WELD- 
ABILITY. Sizes: 4’ through 4” 
1.P.S. For Schedule 40—80—160 
ond XX Pipe. 
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WATSON-STILLMAN 


ROSELLE, NEW JERSEY 
Distributor Products Division 
Designers and Manufacturers of Forged Steel Fittings, Valves, Wire 
Rope Shears, Pumps, Jacks, Pipe Benders and Hydraulic Equipment 
FITTINGS * VALVES - WIRE ROPE SHEARS - PUMPS - JACKS 
Sold Through Leading Distribytors- 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


A new hard insulating material similar to ebonite is said to 
have been developed by the Leningrad Physio-Technical Institute 
irom synthetic rubber by what is referred to as “spatial polymeri- 
zation” induced by heating. The new product, called Escapon, 
is said to yield satisfactory insulations for high-frequency cables, 
and it is further claimed that Escapon-insulated cables compare 
favorably with imported cables. 

According to a Soviet report, reconstruction in Lithuania is 
receiving the necessary attention. Large amounts of raw mate- 
rials are entering the country, including vast quantities of rubber 
and synthetic rubber so that the country’s basic industries can 
be started again. _ ke 


GERMANY 


Allied bombing of industrial centers in Germany, by destroying 
much plant important for the rubber industry, has helped inten- 
sify the shortage of tires to such an extent that civilian priorities 
have in many cases had to be cancelled. All priority card holders 
were recently ordered to report for further examination. The 
critical tire situation is also affecting the production of farm 
The increasing needs of the military leave very few 
and 
cur- 





products. 
tires for field carts and tractors for agricultural purposes, 
their manufacture and distribution have therefore had to be 
tailed. At the same time, since Germany has been forced to give 
up so much territory from which it formerly drew a large part 
of its supplies, the need of intensification of agricultural effort 
in Germany itself is greater than ever. 





AFRICA 


Under the stimulus of war requirements, the rubber industry 
of South Africa has greatly increased both the amount and va- 
riety of goods produced. It now produces hose for gasoline, water, 
oils, and acids, V-belts for automobiles, various kinds of me- 
chanical belting, huge conveyer belts, gaskets, washers, sheeting, 
aprons, and aircraft dinghies in addition to more than 60 differ- 
ent kinds of tires. Since the outbreak of the war, local companies 
have made almost 1,000,000 tires for the Army and Air Forces, 
from small tires with overall diameter of 10 inches for tail wheels 
of certain aircraft to oversize tires standing more than five feet 
high for use on road-building and breakdown equipment. About 
375,000 of the latter type of tires wére produced in addition to 
more than half a million standard-size tires. There were also 
tires for motor cycles, tractors, and tank-transportation, bullet- 
proof tires and others, besides about 25,000 airplane tires, for 
which it had first been necessary to make tire molds. 





Infrared Spectrometer 
(Continued from page 726) 


selection of predetermined wave lengths, together with source 
stability and accurate mechanical controls, makes possible rapid, 
reproducible measurements. 

Rugged, compact construction requires but limited housing 
space (31 by 11 by 9 inches) and permits easy transportation. 
The optical parts are enclosed in two air-tight cases. The inter- 
mediate space allows easy access to the radiation path for solid, 
liquid, or vapor (up to 10 centimeters) absorption cells. The 
housing can be made vacuum tight for small gas concentrations. 
The instrument is tapped for inlet and outlet tubes to form a 
40-centimeter absorption path for static or dynamic sample 
measurements. The whole spectrometer can serve as an absorp- 
tion cell of 195-centimeter length in extreme examples, such as 
flue gas studies. The controls are grouped on a single panel. 
The Perkin-Elmer Corp. 











Editor’s Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Annual Report of the Progress of Rubber Technology.” 
Volume VII. 1943. Edited by T. J. Drakeley. Institution of 
the Rubber Industry, 12 Whitehall, London, S.W.1, England. 
Paper, 136 pages. Price to non-members 12/6 net; to members, 
4/6 net. 

The latest edition of this report covers developments for 
1943 in all branches of rubber technology, production, and 
manufacture in a series of short articles by leaders in their 
respective fields. Extensive references are included at the end 
of each article. It is of interest to note that the article on 
synthetic rubber requires the largest number of pages, totaling 
21. The next longest article is devoted to compounding ingredi- 
ents, accelerators, antioxidants, and softeners. 


“Dictionary of Engineering and Machine Shop Terms.” 
A. H. Sandy. Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 1944. Cloth, 81% by 5% inches, 156 pages. Price $2.75. 

The definitions of many terms used in engineering literature, 
in machine shops, and in industry are compiled in this small 
volume. The language is simple and concise. Pronunciation has 
not been indicated, but most of the words are in common use 
and easily pronounced. Cross-references are profuse. This is 
the first American edition of the dictionary which was originally 
published in England. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Data Sheets.” Herron Bros. & Meyer, 82 Beaver St., New 
York, N. Y. 2 pages. The use of Novac as an accelerator and 
as a vulcanizing agent is presented through physical test data 
for six GR-S compounds containing from one part to four parts 
Novac with 100 parts GR-S and one part sulphur or Altax. The 
second sheet gives two recipes for general-purpose GR-S wire 
insulation reenforced with Silical. One recipe is extended with 
Dielex, the other with Dielex Alba. Physical and electrical prop- 
erties of the cured stocks are given. 


“Vinylite Plastics—Bonding.” Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 16 pages. Following 
a summary of the generally used metnods of bonding Vinylite 
resin compounds, this booklet gives detailed suggestions for 
standard combinations. The bonding of Vinylite resins to soft 
rubbers is briefly discussed, and a Buna N multiple coat system 
suggested. Recipes for Hycar base adhesives and chlorinated 
rubber emulsion adhesives are given. 


“GR-S Compounds of Graduated Hardness.” Booklet No. 
7. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. 8 pages. This report presents test data on Selenac cured 
compounds, sulphur cured compounds, and sulphur cured com- 
pounds containing reclaimed rubber. The Selenac cured com- 
pounds proved to have higher tensile strength on the low end 
of the hardness range and higher elongation throughout the entire 
range of hardness than the sulphur cured compounds and to have 
excellent compression set values. The compounds containing 
reclaim were found to have satisfactory compression set proper- 
ties, better oven aging properties than tne sulphur cured com- 
pounds without reclaim, and relatively low tensiles, but relatively 
good elongations on the high end of the hardness range. 


“Taylor Flex-O-Timer.” Catalog 98154. Taylor Instrument 
Cos., P. O. Box 110, Rochester 1, N. Y. 12 pages. Large, 
clear photographs show the latest applications of tne Flex-O- 
Timer, which precisely times the sequence and duration of oper- 
ations involving temperature, pressure, and humidity, in curing 
synthetic rubber tires. This recently revised catalog should be 
of interest to production men in the rubber industry concerned 
with increasing output, improving quality, and reducing cost. Also 
described is a small auxiliary timer for applications which require 
frequent changes in the duration of one phase of a cycle such 
as in plastic molding on platen presses. 
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Millions 
for 
Eificiency and 


Economy 


Since originating the Capitol Process Liner 
Treatment, we have processed many million yards 
of cotton piece goods for all types of rubber 
companies. 


These millions of yards of Capitol Liners have 
given efficient service for two reasons. First, we 
have usually finished a sample liner without 
charge so it might be tested on the job and thus 
ascertain its suitability for the purpose in mind. 
Second, production and repeat orders are always 
processed to the same uniform quality standards. 


These mulions of yards have resulted in 
untold economies in cotton piece goods. Liners 
processed with our Capitol Treatment have a 
considerably longer life than those not treated. 
Therefore, purchases of piece goods have not had 
to be made so frequently and thus many, many 
yards of cotton goods have been made available 
for other vital War needs. Capitol Liners longer 
life means that over a period of time, they liter- 
ally “pay for themselves.” 


If you have not yet tried treated liners, why 
not consult us regarding a trial treatment on 
some of your liner material. We are always at 
your service and an inquiry or order will have 
our prompt attention. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 


A 
g 
Originators of the : } 


Liner ——aam Treatment 






Capitol Process 
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MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 





Scott Holloway 
Vice-President 


Directing our department of industrial engineering, Mr. Holloway 
acts as counselor on problems pertaining to production planning, 
material control. methods, work simplification, scrap and salvage, 
and organization procedure. He is a registered, licensed, profes- 
sional engineer, with a B.S. degree in mechanical engineering 
from Purdue University. He has gained extensive experience 
through prominent positions with leading tool manufacturers, 
large home appliance manufacturers and other nationally known 


companies. 


® Industrial Engineering @© Wage Incentive 


® Methods ® Architecture 
® Work Standards and Costs ® Structural Engineering 
® Job Evaluation ® Civil Engineering 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, Inc. 


230 East Berry Street Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 








PIGMENTS FOR 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





Red Lead (95% + 97% + 98%) Sublimed Blue Lead 


Sublimed Litharge Sublimed White Lead 
Litharge Basic White Lead Silicate 


Basic Carbonate of White Lead 


@ The above products are among the comprehen- 
sive line of zinc and lead pigments manufactured by 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company for the rubber, 
paint and other process industries. Eagle-Picher 
research facilities are available to manufacturers 
on request. Write for free samples and literature. 


tmce are) 1843 





THE EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY 


General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
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*“Vultac—Sharples Alkyl Phenol Sulfides.” Sharples Chem- 
icals, Inc., 123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 24 pages. This 
booklet contains tables and charts showing the physical properties 
of several yulcanizates of butadiene copolymer rubbers vulcanized 
with Vultac in contrast to sulphur vulcanized compounds. Fea- 
tured are compounds with various loadings of EPC and FT 
blocks and mineral filler, as well as GR-S tread and inner tub« 
stocks. The processing properties and compounding character- 
istics of the three modifications of Vultac are also discussed. 


“A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Materials (\Vith Related 
Information).” Prepared by A.S.T.M. Committee D-13 on Tex- 
tile Materials. Published by the American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. October, 1944. 
Paper, 486 pages. Price $2.75. Included in this latest revision 
of more than 75 standard specifications, tests, and definitions are: 
Methods and Tolerances for Cotton and Rayon Tire Cord, Woven 
and on Cones (D179-42); Specifications and Methods for Tire 
Fabrics, Other Than Cord Fabrics (D122-37) ; and specifications 
and methods for duck, Holland clota, and cotton goods for rubber 
and pyroxylin coating. The major portion of the book is devoted 
to standards for evaluating various properties of fabrics. 


“Neville Resins and Plasticizers.” Neville Co., Neville 
Island, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 82 pages. Index. Comprehensive 
data on coumarone-indene resins and much other new material 
in the resin and plasticizer field is given in this booklet. Uses 
in natural and synthetic rubber, protective coatings, plastics. 
dental compounds, electric insulaiton, chewing gum, adhesives. 
flooring, and other products are discussed. One chapter presents 
a preview of new resins, plasticizing oils, solvents, and pure 
chemicals. Throughout the booklet detailed specifications, prop- 
tries, compatibilities, and other characteristics are given, together 
with requirements for various uses. Figures, charts, and basic 
formulae define the potentialities of the products described. The 
use of several Neville resins and plasticizing oils in the compound- 
ing of natural rubber, neoprene, GR-S, “Thiokol,” and Hycar OR 
is discussed. Typical recipes are presented together with tables 
of physical properties of the cured stocks. 


“Asbestos Mining Methods.” C. V. Smith. 16 pages. “A 
Yearbook of Railroad Information.” 1944 Edition. Eastern 
Railroad Presidents Conference, New York, N. Y. 96 pages. 
“Resins and the War” (Revised). U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 44 pages. “Polyethylene Resins.” Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York, N. Y. 12 pages. 
“A High Melting Point, Synthetic Wax—Acrawax C.” Glyco 
Products Co., Inc., (Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 16 pages. “List of In- 
spected Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appliances.” December, 
1944. Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 160 pages. 
“Résumé of the Proceedings of the 1944 Convention.” Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. 132 pages. “The Ross Laboratory.” J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corp., New York 17, N. Y. 4 pages. “Lights Out! Violite 
..- On.” R. I. Laboratories, Inc., West Warwick, R. I. 14 
pages. “Glass Tanks by ‘Pittsburgh.’” Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 4 pages. “Optonic Color System” and 
“Color Power for Industry.” Arco Co., Cleveland, O. 12 and 
28 pages, respectively. 





RUBBER BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Changes in Physical Properties of Hard Rubber Shortly 
after Vulcanization. H. A. Daynes, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 
1944, pp. 929-31. 

Applications of Ultra-Violet Spectrography. A Study of 
the Transformations of Tetramethylthiuram Disulphide When It 
Functions as a Direct Vulcanizing Agent. C. Dufraisse and A. 
Jarrijon, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1944, pp. 941-42. 

Physical Testing of Synthetic Rubber Products. L. V. 
Cooper, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1944, pp. 974-83. 

Errors Arising in the Pendulum Test for Resilience of 
Rubber. D. Bulgin, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 1944, pp. 1002- 
1007. 

Vulcanization of Buna S (GR-S) with Organic Sulphur 
Compounds. D. J. Beaver and M. C. Throdahl, Rubber 
Chem. Tech., Oct., 1944, pp. 896-912. 

Properties of Hard Rubber. XI. Experiments on Aging. 
XIII. Experiments on Thermal Effects during Vulcanization. 
H. F. Church and H. A. Daynes, Rubber Chem. Tech., Oct., 
1944, pp. 913-28. 
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The Use and Evaluation of Some Specialty Adhesives. F. J. 
Wehmer, Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 1945, pp. 397-400. 

Masking with Rubber. Rubber Age (N. Y.), Jan., 1945, p. 401. 

Abstracts of United States Patents on the Compounding 
and Use of Synthetic Rubber. XIV. F. Marchionna, Rubber 
Age (N. Y.), Jan., 1945, pp. 404-407. (To be continued.) 

» Useful Plants of Central Europe—Evonymus verrocusa. 
C. Regel, Angew. Botan., 23, 117-23 (1941). 

Applications and Results of Physical Methods in the Sci- 
ence of Rubber. III. Rubber as a Plastic-Elastic System. 
E. Jenckel, Kautschuk, 19, 25-35 (1943). 

A Simple Method for Determining Changes in Viscosity 
of Rubber Solutions. S. Reissinger, Gummi-Ztg.-Kautschuk, 
Jan.-Feb., 1944, 2K. 

Plasticity Measurements in the Rubber Industry. IV. 
J. Behre, Gummi-Ztg.-Kautschuk, May-June, 1944, 15-19K. 

A New Method for the Determination of the Resistance 
to Cold of Sections Removed from Soft Rubber Products. 
J. Aengeneyndt and W. Kesternich, Guanmi-Ztg.-Kautschuk, Jan.- 
Feb., 1944, 1-2K. 

Temperature Measurements of Sponge Rubber Cushions. 
II. W. Gaade and R. Houwink, Kautschuk, 18, 86-88 (1942). 

Stiffness on Bending of Rubber (Dynamic Hardness). ‘The 
Method of Resonance Vibrations. K. H. Reiss, Gummi-Ztg. 
Kautschuk, Jan.-Feb., 1944, 3-5K. 

Insulin in Guayule, Parthenium argentatum Gray. W. Z. 
Hassid, W. L. McRary, W. H. Dore, and R. M. McCready, J. 
Am. Chem. Soc., 66, 1970-72 (1944). 

Hardness Testing of Vulcanized Rubber Products, W. Esch, 
Gummi-Ztg.-Kautschuk, May-June, 1944, 35-36. 

Dust Explosions. D. F. Twiss and W. McCowan, /ndia Rub- 
ber J., 107, 292-93 (1944). 

Two Modes of Action of Antioxidants in Rubber. J. Le 
Bras, Compt. rend., 217, 297-99 (1943). 

The Chemistry of Plastics. R. C. Chirnside, G. E. C. Jour- 
nal, 13, 74-89 (1944). 

Classification and Resistance of Plastics. R. de Fleury, 
Compt. rend., 217, 342-43 (1943). 

Adhesives for Metals and Non-Metals. kK. Rose, Metals and 
Alloys, 20, 959-63 (1944). 

Effect of Deformation on the Swelling Capacity of Rubber. 
P. J. Flory and J. Rehner, Jr., J. Chem. Phys., 12, 412-14 (1944). 

Limiting Law of the Reenforcement of Rubber. H. M. 
Smallwood, J. Applied Phys., 15, 758-66 (1944). 

Stress-Temperature Relations in a Pure-Gum Vulcanizate 
of Natural Rubber. L. A. Wood and F. L. Roth, J. Applied 
Phys., 15, 781-89 (1944). 

Notes on Synthetic Rubber and the Necessary Equipment. 
M. Weiss, Metal Progress, 46, 1091-96 (1944). 

Analysis of Vulcanizated Rubber, with Special Reference to 
Synthetic Materials. G. H. Wyatt, Analyst, 69, 305 (1944). 

Synthetic Resin Design. A. G. Chenicek, J. Chem. Education, 
21, 495-501 (1944). 

Improved Wood. T. D. Perry, Can. Chem. Proc. Industries, 
Jan., 1945, pp. 3-8. 

Wild Rubber. W. A. Hough, Can. Chem. Proc. Industries, 
Jan., 1945, pp. 20-21. 

Fatigue Failure of GR-S Tread Stocks. H. Winn and J. R. 
Shelton, Ind. Eng. Chem., Jan., 1945, pp. 67-70. 


FOR HIGH TENSILE, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 634) 
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COTTON & FABRICS 


Nt YorK Corron EXCHANGE WEEK-ENL 
CLOSIN PRICES 

De lan Fe Fel Fet Fet 
Futures 27 3 10 17 24 
July 21.7 21. 21.27 21.26 21.65 21.68 
Oct 20.08 20.36 2 2 ) 21.11 21.13 
De 20.28 2 2 2 2 1.04 21.0¢ 
Jar 58 2 20.4 ’ 0.98 21.01 
Ma 20.12 20.40 21.84 22.08 22.05 
M Z 21.¢ 22.0 21.98 


teen EEN January 31 and February 10 
domestic cotton prices fluctuated. The 
price was depressed by liquidation. But 
two factors advanced the price: a great out 
side demand and Congressional agitation 
to revise upward the parity formula. The 
15/16-inch middling price of 22.16¢ 
on January 31, to 22.25¢ on February 
5 and dropped again to 22.19¢ on February 
10. Then rise in price, 
from 22.30¢ on February 13 to 22.43¢ on 
February 16. This was due to increased 
buying and the demand by the CCC for 
50,000 bales of cotton for Lend-Lease. Ex 
port demand also buoyed up the price ol! 
cotton. It closed at 22.47¢ on March 5. 
The Census Bureau at Washington re 
ported that in January, 849,945 bales oi 
lint and 128,781 bales of linters were con- 
sumed, compared with 760,740 bales of lint 


spot 





followed a steady 


and 122,304 of linters in December and 
818,724 and 98,887, respectively, during 
January, 1944. Consumption for the six 


Market Reviews 


months ended January 31, 1945, totaled 
4,877,181 bales of lint and 743,798 of linters. 
A year ago, at this corresponding period, 
the figures were 5,091,116 and 652,171 


Fabrics 

Activity in the gray cloth market has 
been very limited as far as trading is con- 
cerned. The already tight market was fur- 
ther burdened by letters received from the 
[reasury Procurement Division requesting 
a variety of staple gray cloths, such as 
print cloths, sheeting, and poplin for first- 
quarter delivery. The requests totaled sev- 
eral millions of yards and carried an AA-5 
rating plus a directive. 

Selling houses had a tendency to wait 
until pending provisions of government 
orders on distribution control were issued. 
Che two provisions mentioned were 
M-328B and M-317A. The merchants’ out- 
look was that revisions applicable to the 
second quarter under M-317A were immi- 
nent. The creation of a new set-aside col- 
umn for Treasury Procurement Division 
export needs, in addition to the regular 
export set aside, will be the chief change. 

Better priced raincoats are still in de- 
mand. The trade, however, cannot get 
enough cloth to meet the demand buyers 
requests, but they are doing the best they 
can. 

The United States supply of duck is still 
insufficient. Trained workers are 
and a basic problem is the manpower short- 
in the mills. This condition exists de- 


scarce, 


age 


spite an increase of cotton duck and sub- 
stitutes to more than four times the prewar 
rate, and military requirements are still not 


being met by 20%. Most serious shortages 
are in shelter tents and certain numbered 
ducks. Production will have to be more 
than doubled during the second quarter gto 
meet military needs, WPPB said. 

Direction 10 to General Conservation 
Order M-328, effective February 23, com- 
pels producers of spun rayon and similar 
yarns to convert at least 50% of their facili- 
ties to cotton yarn production to increase 
the output of war-essential yarns and 
fabrics. The directive also provides for the 
channeling of the fabrics made from the 
new cotton yarns into orders for the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and War 
Shipping Administration. 

\mendment 2 to CMP No. 5, effective 
March 1, provides that persons producing 
cotton duck and duck substitutes, merino 
yarns and fabrics, combed cotton yarns and 
iabrics, and wool tops are eligible for the 
\A-1 preference rating under MRO. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


N FEBRUARY, demand for reclaimed 
rubber was considerably higher than in 
January and probably will continue to be 
nigh for the next 60 days, after which time 
demand will be dependent on war develop- 
ments. An important factor boosting de- 
mand is the current shortage of carbon 
black. The WPB directive limits use, by 
rubber manufacturers, to 10,000,000 pounds 
(Continued on page 746) 
























necessary. 
and drain. 





RUBBER SLAB COOLER 


The mill room equipment at the left is used 
to lubricate cool and dry rubber slabs having 
been hand cut from a rubber mixing mill. 


Do that job for less money, in less floor space 
with cleanliness around your mills. 


Simple to operate, practically no mainte- 
nance or care required. 


Set in required location. 
Connect electrical line, water 
It is then ready for operation. 


FURTHER DETAILS 


Mold Co. 


No anchor bolts 


UPON REQUEST 
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has MORE war jobs than any other fabric 


aS RE 



























Camouflage 


shelter tents 


- 


house theseMa- 
rines on Guam. 
High humidity 
in the Pacific 


* HORE 4B ve 


battle areas 
causes all fab- 
rics to deterio- 
rate rapidly 
and replace- 


ments are re- 
quiring more 
and more duck. 


Hooded for protection from salt water, U. S. war 
planes stand on baby flattop . . . will travel overseas 
tightly wrapped in duck coverings. 


Duck protects jeeps, trucks, material, and forms a 
shady tent. Scene: an LST bound for the Phillipines. 






Production of the famous Superior Army, Oceanic, 
Cypress, Sherman, Monarch, Buckeye and Magnolia 
duck, which we distribute, continues to be channeled 
to the armed services and those essential industries 
able to comply with current government directives. 
Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. 





\RS COMPANY, 
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COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Current Quotations* 


Abrasives 
Fumicestone, powdered ..... lb. $0.035 /$0.04 
Rottenstone, domestic ...... lb. 025 / .03 


Accelerators, Inorganic 
Lime, hydrated, /.c.l., New 











York [Mic Rde ee ake ae ton 25.00 
Litharge (commercial) ..... lb. .085 / .09 
Eagle, sublimed ......... 1b 085 / .09 
Magnesia, calcined, extra light 
PORE nb bs eSiés scan 25 
Heavy technics * ee lb 05 / .1275 
wae GD. 2s. Boss ces lb. 26 
N ne athe light technical. . ./b. AZ 
Magnesia, light technical... ./ Ib. 25 
Accelerators, Organic 
eS are lb. .36 / .42 
Pe Ss ocutc oath Peer et eee 1b. at tf ae 
Ss ee lb. .60 / .70 
St ES eC ep ere e bb 42 / 53 
ROO) 5 cane sks esos tees hb 42 J 35 
Accelerator No. 8.......... lb. 63 / .65 
LET ST POT ORT EC ib. 40 / .42 
DER Nicci eeh se ken sae henen Ib. 1.63 
EE lb. .59 / .61 
BBB ck toe: canoe sioeen bo. 1.13 / 1.15 
: cecctse sn ene eae lb. = .65 
ED G5 4455404 nenaoun ee Ib. 55 
DOE! wrasse esatwenesaner lb. ae 4 41 
Arazate Ib. 1.53 
-J-F Ib 34 / .39 
INE nolo a naa we lb 59 / .64 
nip ses 004sekee ee Ib. 1.10 
DR 25s. acehsepeke «db, 1.10 
SS OO ae lb. a. Jf BP 
_o_- ; ERS lb. 1.95 
re ee ee lb. 34 / .36 
CO ee Ib. 1.60 
Cuprax 1b. .60 
oS Rr rere ere lb. 1.95 
SS Seer rere lb 39 / .48 
Di-Esterex-N lb nm / SF 
DOTG 
(Diorthotolyguanidine) .../b. 44 46 
DPG (Di phenylguan anidine) ../b. 35 / 41 
I coc cekeaes uae oe lb. §=6.36 / «(43 
Ethasan lb. 1.10 
ee rr eee lb. 1.10 
Ethylidene Aniline ........ 1b 2 Jf «43 
oe eee lb. 1.25 
le, ees tb. 1.25 
Formaniline ..............4b. 26 / 37 
Guantal sbi ened lb. 39 / 48 
NS Skates saseuu sone 4 f 
ae ebsaka kan Ib. 1.25 / 1.40 
Lead Oleate Witco..... asst Bas 
Serene Ib. 1.20 
| aa a e  .t / 239 
iy. . 4 oD 44 
ES ere eer Ib. 1.20 
Methazate = ee lb. 1.20 
Methyl Tuads ........ lb. 1,25 
DE. sheicsssps sen vnccisw lb. 25 
Morfex “33” lb. 60 / .65 
eee ib. 1.40 
O-X-A-F ee a ae eee 
a a rr lb. 74 / 84 
ES eee — -1225/ = .1325 
i ee ee ree ate, 49 / 54 
Pipazate .. ~~ ; re ae fy 
Pip-Pip .. rover: ae 
Polyac ... Pee ee er Ib. 1.25 
R & H 50-D. re lb. .42 / 43 
R-2 Crystals . senssbeeenae Ib. 1.55 
DE Root as tes aed esaeen lb. 44 / 46 
EE: «ewe wWede snes eiaene m. U5. § 135 
TN OR TT Tee lb. 60 / .67 
Selenac ...... Ib. 1.60 
SPDX-G .... aaaee ee Dm. =s3. 7 
eS ae a we J ae 
Super-Sulphur No. 2 0 oniede .13 15 
OO rr Ib. 1.25 
ee eee Licahseee ee meee 
NE he cl once Whos winateee Ib. 39 46 
Se eee ee Ib. 1.25 
SSS ee een Ib. 34 / «OAl 
oS a ee errr ey oe Ib. 1.25 
Thiuram E rere | 
__ EE ee eres Ib. 1.25 
NS er ee lb. .54 / .64 
Base ie lb. = 1.03 1.18 
Tri phenylgua idine (TPG). lb. 45 
DE Wiccdudénns Sheckese nee Ib. 1.25 
SE exci scsnsedueo~ lb. §=6.58 / = «.60 
eS back Lauscseecnuaee ib. .99 / 1.04 
EE. 56sssensnevssnaveee Ib. .50 Rt 4 
slend B lb 50 B+ | 
te Sapikwhe skbaetua see Ib. 48 55 
"Prices in general are f.o.b. works. Range indicates 


grade or quantity variations. Space limitation 
prevents listing of all known ingredients. Prices 
are not guaranteed, and those readers interested 
should contact suppliers for spot prices. 

tPrice quoted is f.o.b. works (bags). The price 


f.0.b. works (bulk) is $0.033 per pound. All 
®rices are carlot. 





MONI 6.6 soos puesesecde lb. $0.42 
> Cer eer): Ib. 2.45 
BRE Con. ch caae ee anee Ib. a 
| ee ee err ee : lb. 42 / 
Diitincekwensccen cs saeo Ib. ae f 
ee re lb. 1.10 
SE eee Ib. 1.10 
i EO ee eer 7 Ib. 1.20 
Activators 
PE os we kaacin ok wee Ib. 20 6/ 
| ea lb. 46 / 
INN Br sin rane a ais 0% 8c ole 1b. .50 
MMPI 6 Sih ance NS cae on eee lb. 295 / 
PE  Sibtinesconsahscapse lb. 1089/ 
Age Resisters 
AgeRite Alba .........200 Ib. 1.95 / 
MUS sak s Seance sus ey se / 
OS eee eer eet pee Ib. 61 / 
CC eee rere. lb. 40 / 
MEM Uivcvecsosescens aun Ib. 43 / 
DOs auteurs eal eoee lb. 40 / 
ol LE LE TT D> 123 / 
een AS 555 cans akanee . ise 
ne Te ee lo §=.69 / 
er ere sd. 40 7 
SE i554 55%k59n 50500 RRR Ib. 54 / 
PES nc ds neeses eakeer Ib 43 = / 
< Soe ae eee lb 40 / 
SER .C ina ce yess acca Ib 61 / 
2 ee ree me... 3: f 
Copper Inhibitor X-872-A.../b. 1.15 
Lo eS eae ‘lb. .40 / 
Neozone (standard) ....... D:, bi J 
Vilibbakebcebaaseabnee lb. 40 / 
IEEE eee ee Gamers ib. 43 / 
iebhessieen suede secon Ib. 40 / 
Ee rele. Ib. a5 J 
DG ee Sae se cee e keane ee Ib. 61 / 
OO ss ceewieaanck lb. in 
er mb: 4219 7 
ee eee lb §=.40 / 
Miosdnecetacses eke cer lb. .54 / 
ODED Sigs c estar case Ib. 1.15 / 
MOG? ch xscbobesitnawe bclene lb. 1.28 / 
MEME? Oe -o'k5 catukinesn xo a lb. 48 / 
RMA ss told was dco a xR ib. 69 / 
MU co case hve oeaae lb. 1.18 / 
Ace kk co eceee oebac Wee Ib. ol 7 
TIS ee ee ME 2 lb. oe J 
Tysonite beeteahen sek cena Ib. 165 / 
ee eee oo 63 / 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, flake, Colum- 
bia (400-4b. drumsy.100 Ibs. 2.50 
Liquid, 50% 42.00 100 lbs. 1.75 
Solid (100-lb. drums) .100 Ibs. 2.10 
Antiscorch Materials 
oS en lb. 105 
Le ees lb. 34 / 
R-17 Resin (drums)........ Ib. .1075 
See as Sal vintas 26 hele ee Ib. 1.25 
MME Wo. Ssc.Secadsee Ib. 36 
eG pee eae lb. .445 / 
FEE Sscahes eet, 34 / 
Antiseptics 
Compound G-4 ............ lb. 95 / 
ee eee: lb. 4.50 / 
Antisun Materials 
OO ere re ee Ib. = 4 Te 
SS a ere lb. ae i 
to TES eee eee f Ib. 32 / 
PIE. hots Sic Rk seas b.. .2275/ 
Blowing Agents 
OS Ser cere ree lb. .50 
Brake Lining Saturant 
ee Siok nesses aiens lb. .0175/ 
Carbon Black 
Conductive Channel—CC 
tere eer lb. aS ff 
SS 5 ree er rer F. lb. 075 
SN aor omy Ib. = .0455 
re re: Ib. 0405 
ie -¢2 Suan es skoseere wena lb. 15 
WOOD ROO iis own viwa sede eee lb. -0455 
Me. kbushc seca wanes toe Ib. 105 / 
WEE ocinksigsueesdasn an lb. 105 / 
Hard Processing sncicenmine + 
| es 03557 
PP NONO...c .kacaseaseuan tb, 03557 
Kosmobile S/Dixiedensed S./b. 03557 
Micronex Mark II......... lb. = .0355 
PO SE incstnuccces ve Ib. 0355T 
WD DO avsccocésecsscenee Ib. 0355T 
Medium Processing = 
cde cee since cdseree .03557 
Semtanediel A. so. oe ccs cae 4 03557 
LES GR rer eer re 1b. 0355t 
Kosmobile 66/Dixiedensed 
Deck ctesksus enn seeeeane lb. 0355t 
Sy. eee aren lb. .03557 
Standard Micronex ........ lb. 0355 
MYO B S5e8senccisaunnees Ib. 03557 


ss 


pe 


39 


-0185 


-085 


14 
14 


.075 
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Easy Processing Channel—EPC 


-08 /$0.10 


Continental AA ........... lb. $0.0355f 
eee 77/Dixiedensed 
sien seit ka os oon Be b. §=.0355T 
Mlestbie LE ae lb. = .0355T 
ROMETOR SEO nos sos oa aise Ib. = .0355T 
MMM IES pice ceiccicise se ou ce Ib. .0355t 
MP oeeee uk cosa coos lb. .0355T 
Conductive Furnace—CF 
ee ee ere lb. 
UP Bak one ce aicew secs lb. 09 
Fine Furnace—FF 
2? BES reer DB: Rt Vf 
High Modulus Furnace—HMF 
Kosmos 40/Dixie 40....... lb. = =.05) / 
TAT [ee eee Ib. 05 
Philblackk A .....<... sett: 205 7 
tS) Sa lb. 05 / 
RONAN oc Sas 6 sao 4us x dee lb. 05 
Semi-Reenforcing Furnace—SRF 
RIOD GS Goss'sc io Gws.acen 1b. .035 / 
LL See ee enn eee lb. .035 / 
0 EARS eerie eee Ib. 035 / 
Kosmos 20/Dixie 20........ Ib. .035T 
| ae eee Ib. = .035 / 
i lb 035T 
MOO cha weno cence asea te lb 035 / 
Fine a 
DER hewe un emeivae kaa Ib. .04 
ll Thermal—MT 
MUON hisses ekanssisen lb. -0225 
Colors 
Black 
—* (commercial), 
Dee kab davarasmassceues Ib. 12 / 
Blue 
Du Pont Powders.......... i. 225 Jf 
UM Were cies ordi cipihee .. wo @ 
Brown 
I vinic Gacaewawe wawn ee lb. 1135 
Green 
CNNIE. Sie cias seine So os coe ib. 305 
Oxide (freight allowed)...lb. .25 
Chromium Hydroxide ...... lb. 70 
isutgnet's (URIS)... 2 cine Ib. .70 
RUMOR: Gan dabisns sant scan Ib. 0. 7 
Orange 
Du Pont Powders.......... ib. 2.75 7 
DNS Onieseu sore annkssses 1b. / 
Red 
Antimony 
Crimpom, 15/17% «. 2.455 lb. 48 
ME NOs Sins chess ob lb. 48 
MUIPNUr ESTEE 2 os.c0sscs lb. 52 
LS POE? Se pres ib. 37 
Ee ee ee ae bb. 25 
Du Pont Powders.......... Ib. 48 / 
et es ere lb. .07 
MERINO: eee bah 6 oiicds cheno Ib. .0885/ 
Rub Er-Red (Ovls:) 2.2 <.55.06 lb. = .0975 
LS RS Sere eee ae re ee D as J 
White 
iets a eee lb. 0425/ 
PRN iiss 2 Swab a oe le lb. 0425/ 
MRS cit essere 0.nceeex Ib. 0725/ 
Titanium Pigments 
RI ee Ib. = .145 / 
Titanox-A LO and MO.../b. 145 / 
SiG he CABS AS one posse lb. 055 / 
Zopaque (50-lb. bags) ....lb. .145 
Zinc Oxide 
OOS AS | Ib. 0725/ 
BE Sanus Set wawes faces Ib. 0725/ 
BD Seba ek ones ecee 1b. 0725 
BOicdiuiesges ewes sass Ib. 905 / 
Eagle, lead frée..........+.. lb. 0725/ 
French Process, Florence 
Green Seal-8 .......... m, #9 ff 
Bed Seal oc os. sssce Ib. = .085./ 
i Se Ib. = .095 / 
Kadox, Black Label-15.../b. 0725/ 
“ BE asses suse sae Ib. 085 / 
AER Re OT = 0725/ 
Rab oS ere b. 0725/ 
Horse Head XX Special 3. i 0725/ 
i 2 a b. 0725/ 
Spachcbinise esse se ib 0725/ 
186 Pee Bas a zee Ib. 0725/ 
Lo Se eae re ge lb. 0725/ 
St. Joe (lead ‘ped 
eC Er 1b. 0725/ 
Green Latel skeen eee Ib. 0725/ 
eer Ib. 0725/ 
pik ge i | eee Ib 105 / 
Zinc Sulphide Pigments 
Cryptone ZS No. 800..... lb. 0825 
Yellow 
Du Pont Powders.......... D: 8.7 
MEMINOO foe bnasloee ssaGeon lb. .0685/ 
5 RE ere Son gee Ib. 50 / 
Dispersing Agents 
DE Shaina se sen bbe uk lb. 0425/ 
a eee lb. 02 / 
DB isshbsneeasesneosacscam m. 05 7 
Nevoll (drums, c.l.) ....... lb 02 / 


-09 


14 


3.75 
3.50 


4.00 


3.05 
1.50 


1.75 
071 
1.37 


045 
.0275 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 





EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 
of the industry’s needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
* 
Write to the country’s leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 





N. H. 

















WEATHERING TEST 


for rubber products 





Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER - — 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 








The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 


361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 

tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 

accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 
v4 








PALMALENE 





A NEW PALM FATTY ACID OF MEDIUM 
TITRE, SYNTHETICALLY MADE 


Excellent as a replacement for Stearate Acid in 
rubber compounding 


PALMALENE SPECIFICATIONS 


Saponification Number.................... 180-185 
HOGETION GU ITIOR eso nt ieee he Xa ag 55-60 
LUC CR in, Oe ee Re Mek ON etn ore Sk Pe a 35 





A DIRECT SOURCE FOR ZINC STEARATE 


nis 
 BEAGON OMPANY 


trys 


Chemical Manufactirers 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, weferclurers 


fn Canada: PRESCOTT & CO REG'D 774 $t PaUt ST Ww MONTREAL 





MARBON “‘S’’ AnD “‘S-1’" 
Synthetic | a 


Use With Synthetic Rubbers To: 


* IMPROVE PROCESSING 


* IMPROVE HARDNESS AND 
STIFFNESS 


* IMPROVE TEAR AND 
ABRASION 


* IMPROVE SHRINKAGE 


IMPROVE TUBING OF 
“PURE GUM” 


THESE RESINS HAVE EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
ELECTRICAL AND WATER ABSORP- 
TION PROPERTIES 


For Details and Samples Write 


-MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 

















Reenforcers, Other Than Carbon 
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— Lubricants 





Reclaiming Oils 
B. V. 
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ae ee ere Ib. $0.35 $0.45 
Ore cee cara paces Sow i. s20o 7 as 
Pane epics DA ea kee lb. 305 / .34 
Plastoflex PM Bos ceases ee lb. 20 
Se eres eee ae lb. 25 
Pla Oe Se eee lb. .0775/ .08 
OE OEE oe ae lb. .27 / .30 
Poly-pale Resin ........ 200, 206. J 207 
R-19 Resin (drums) ....... Ib. 1075 
21 Resin (drums)........ lb. -1075 
OS ee ae ye 415 2 
eS Bee oe eee aeDE 38 / .40 
Rio — ree ee eee ee lb. 36 / .38 
Me ieee ans veo Ib, 55 
Oe PTE Te eee lb .65 
LER uB OSS week we sda lb 46 
SPRUAS CONN SOs eee lb. .80 
Metnd cae wien Nee Saed I a0 
Santi cizer B-16 ............ lb se 7 430 
Roki Glee see Ib 34 / .38 
MiGs en cle ootha ces es 1D. gs f 338 
CER OY - 3 ioe oss ca S10 5:h @ lb. “8 / 85 
eS ee rey tree gal 56 / 5B 
Le ee a ae er lb. 06 / .065 
MME Cota ve chick eo ve ese .. 2953 7 35 
Mats Wve eis sev ae Ib .035 
RM ae SU arte als 4 ea ase bo lb. oe 24 
Tricr resyl Phosphate ....... Ib. 24 f/ .245 
TR Klis Shn sennae lb. = .0675 
Vinsol Resin .......-+... 0b. 2025 / .035 
Waeae No, Bs 6545608050405 ib 20 / 24 
AG PORE ean ee er ee ey bo. 234 / 227 
Ww itco No. ; kp © ee gal. 175 
<-1 resinous oil (tank car) .lb. .011 / .016 
xX-100 REM Sec cee s~ sae’ Ib. = .0525 
Softeners for Hard Rubber Compounding 
Resin C Pitch 45°C. M.P...ib. 01 .016 
| er ae | / 016 
FESO MD: 2b ks lb =.01 / =.016 
Bisulphide ....100/bs. 5.00 / 5.75T 
Tetrachloride .......... gal. a3 tf SF 
2 Mls: Besnenkvekaseun gal. 26 / .34 
Dep Gam eS ¥awe so s.55 gal. 25 BES 
Sei eee eles cle sie gal. .22 .30 
Se Pere lb. 1.00 
Industrial 90% benzol 
WD Sai saG3 we ere gal, as. 7 2 
ee re ie eek ee ee gal 245 / 31 
ey er eee gal. 22 .32 
Skellysolve ...... sone sale 071 / .105 
kp eke be eaeS whe ...gal. ae f/f #3 
Stabilizers for Cure 
rere .29 32 
Calcium UPATERE osc vies elDe a0. f wa 
(oS Sry lb. aero) aves 
gnesium Stearate ....... Ib. CY game 
single pressed.....Jb. 14%/ 15% 
dou es ie Ib. 153%/ .164 
eine eens she lb 14%/ 15% 
Stee mc _ acid, single pressed. ./b. 15% 16% 
‘3 eee eye lb. = .14375 
Zi ne - oe ee eee TE lb. ae f/ 2 
Stearate ....... jesse cneeele Se ye “eos 
Synthetic Rubber 
Butaprene NF ............/b. 45 60 
i Re ee eel 1b. .48 63 
ae Lb, so 65 
Chemigum N-1 lb, 53 60 
tS ae Jb. 50 65 
(ES 68 Oe C5 c8es hea lb. 45 .60 
Eee . lb. 45 60 
veoprene Latex Ty; Ve (dry weight) 
Pry te ere xo 43 / 44 
EE ae op nee Bree.’ 36 40 
Concentrated ......... lb. 41 .42 
ee eee lb. 45 46 
Type AAG. ba nh ss Ib, 50 
ey oe ee eee Ib, 65 
pS twee oe 0: 465 
Le A ae Ib. .28 
pe eS ee so te ee i: 95 
Paraplex oe ..[b. 1.00 
Re nee oF .48 
| ag ee ear Ib. 41 
Pe, gh eee ere lb. 015 
SC ie! Soa rg Ib. 24 245 
“SBP eee Ib 12 
‘CR et gal. 6.75 / 8.00 
re gal. 6.75 8.00 
rn SIRs Sees jal. 6.75 8.00 
REE ss OES Ee Ais gal, 6.75 8.00 
Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Magnesia, light (for neo- 
?s 
nS 
ll .16 
Rubberm aker r’s commerci ial 
100 lbs. 2.057 
ee ee ree 100 lbs. 2.40 
Sip bo ie ae araelees scoalOs B25 
RE RE ee D, .50 .59 
cow sb iis o4 baleen eee Ib, 1.75 
ey ee a lb. 38 45 
ee ee ree lb. 38 45 
Co eereecceceseesservees lb. 42 .49 
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JF you have a problem that has 
to do with getting steam,.or 
liquids under pressure, into rotat- 


sr'mchae woes dont nee QR USE BY INSULATED 


look the possibilities of the John- 


son Rotary Pressure Joint. WIRE AND CABLE PLANTS 


It is being used on Paper Mak- 
ing and Textile machinery, in 
cold strip steel mills, on machine 


; 
} 


CAMACHINE 28-3D as illustrated is an efficient, heavy duty 








tools, and for an increasingly slitter for converting into strip and winding into rolls all kinds 
wide range of other applications. of insulating tapes of fabric, rubber or paper. 
e@ Nipple (1), fastened to roll So completely does it outmode 
or drum. Sliding collar (2), keyed the old style stuffing box that in- Webs of uneven caliper can be wound into uniform rolls with 
(6) to nipple. Carbon graphite dustry has already adopted over é : : 
seal ring (3) and bearing ring 50,000 Johnson Joints in the few CAMACHINE 28-3D and rolls can not adhere to one another : 
(4) eliminate oiling and packing. ' ita 4 ne ¥ : ¢ 
Spring (5) is for initial seating youn Senos anise Aevolnganons, because strips are wound alternately onto separate shafts.  ~ 
only; joint is pressure sealed. Write for complete information Write today for descriptive folder. 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY - 61 POPLAR ST. BROOKLYN 2N.Y. 


Midwest Office: 111 W. Monroe Street. Chicago 3. Ill 











BARBER 
CILSONITE 


CLEAN UNIFORM 


The Unique Asphalt 
of Many Uses 


FRENCH OIL & 
1005-TON 


Upward Acting 


HOT BED 


PRESS 


Will Help Increase 


Now of Particular 
Interest to All Branches 


Production and a 





Cut Costs. of the Rubber Industry 
Model 2122 
32” Diameter, 16” Stroke, Eight 2” Openings. e 
42” x 54” Pressing Surface. Working Pressure 
2,000 Pounds. PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Write for Bulletin “Modern Hydraulic OE Se eee 


Presses,” Hydraulic Press Division 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. BARBER ASPHALT CORPORATION 


PIQUA OHIO BARBER, NEW JERSEY 
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Waxes 
Antisol ; oe b. $0.225 /$0.275 
Carnauba, No. 3 chalky...../b. .7125 
2 NC — ..lb .7675 
3 N.C Ib. 735 745 
1 Yellow pais lb. .8325 
Eanes Ab. 8125 
Carnube . ‘ lb 49 5 
Monten se 12 17 
Rubber Wax No. 118 
Colors ... (ss aeueee gal. .86 1.41 
Neutral .... vr . gal. .76 1.31 





Reclaimed Rubber 


(Continued from Page 740) 


yf carbon black per month, and, as a result, 
reclaimed rubber is being sought for the 
carbon black content in it. 
WPB Rubber Bureau on 
ordered reclaimed rubber 


February 27 
output 


bus tire needs. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 


Auto Tire Sp. Grav ¢ per Lb. 
Black Select 1.16-1.18 7 /7% 
Acid : 1.18-1.22 8 /8% 

Shoe 
Standard 1.56-1.60 7%4/7M% 

Tubes 
Black 1.19-1.28 114/12 
Gray . 1.15-1.26 121%4/13% 
Red . 1.15-1.32 12%/13 

Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends 1.25-1.50 5 6 





The above list includes those items or classes 
only that determine the price bases of all 
derivative reclaim grades. Every manufacturer 


produces a variety of special reclaims in each 
general group separately featuring characteristic 
properties of quality, workability, and gravity 
at special prices 





raised 
from the present monthly rate of 19,000 
tons to 25,000 tons to meet heavy truck and 


SCRAP RUBBER 


_— rubber scrap supply in February 


gave no definite signs of changing from 
the January situation, at which time the 
supply was far outweighed by the demand. 
Scrap dealers are being offered more and 
more mixed scrap containing both synthetic 
and natural stocks. Although it has be- 
come increasingly difficult to maintain a 


system whereby natural and synthetic scrap 
stocks could be graded and sorted, pro- 


gress is being made. 
All grades of scrap rubber are being sold 
at ceiling prices. 


Scrap Rubber Ceilings 


Inner Tubest ¢ per Lb. 
Red passenger tubes............... 7% 
Black passenger tubes.............. 6% 
ear re 6% 

$ per 

Tirest Short Ton 
Mixed passenger tires............. 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires........... 26.00 
BRE SONG BIER io cccsicssecvcccens 20.00 
ee errr rer 36.00 

Peelingst 
Sy ea Sk bow ase vse eer 52.25 

Se ree .. 33.00 
No. 1 light colored (zinc) carcass... 57.75 

Miscellaneous Items* 

Air brake hose......... 25.00 
Miscellaneous hose ............... 17.00 
Rubber boots and shoes............ 33.00 


scrap above 115 


household and_ industrial 


Black mechanical 
sp. gr. 

General 

scrap 





+ All consuming centers except Los Angeles. 
$ Akron only. 
* All consuming centers. 
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Fixed Government Prices* 


Price per Pound 





Other 
Than 
Civilian Civilian 
: Use Use 
Balata 
ee EE $0.38% $0.38% 
eS ee 424% 42% 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots)........ 17% 242 
Latex 
Normal (tank car lots)........ .26 43% 
Creamed (tank car lots)...... 26% 44% 
Centrifuged (tank car lots).... .27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated 
(carloads GIRS) occcecscce 29% 47 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets. .22% 40 
1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe. .22% 40 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe.. .22 39% 
1X Brown Crepe 21% 38% 
2X Brown Crepe......... 21% 38% 
2 Remilled Blankets 
RRMED Bs cons aig 5 ois 0%0 21% 38% 
3 Remilled Blankets 
Sr ee .21% 38% 
ee eee .18 35% 
Synthetic Rubber 
GR-M (Neoprene GN)........ 27% 45 
i CARR pe. -5 sss cces 18% 36 
i eo | 15% 33 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude)...... 12% 26% 
(washed and dried)........ .20% 37% 
Islands Fine (crude)......... 14% 28% 
(washed and dried)..... co. ee 40 
Caucho Ball (crude).......++... 11% 29% 
(washed and dried)......... .19% .37 
Mangabiera (crude) ......... .08% 19% 
(washed and dried)......... 18 35% 





*For a complete list of all grades of all rub 

bers, including crude, balata, guayule, syn- 
thetic, and latex, see Rubber Reserve Co. 
Circular 17. p. 169, May, 1943. issue. 




















BLOWN + SOLID + 


SMALL RUBBER PARTS for WAR CONTRACTS 


SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


| THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 


Fairhaven 





PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist 
We are equipped to perform all types of physical and chemical tests 


Synthetic Rubber 


for synthetic rubber. 
Massachusetts 








SANDUSKY 
OHIO 








GRANULATED 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 





to render you 


CORK 





FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriologists with laboratories 
for analysis, research, physical testing and bacteriology are prepared 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
304 Washington Street 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








NORFOLK, VA. 








GROUND BARYTES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


CLINCHFIELD SAND & FELDSPAR CORP, 


618 Mercantile Trust Bldg. 


Baltimore 2, Md. 








ENERPRENE 





A Non-Rubber Cement for Bonding 
Synthetic Rubber to Metal, etc. 





THe ENERPRENE COMPANY 


1910 First Central Tower 








Akron, Ohio 


FOR EASY PROCESSING, USE PHILBLACK A 


(FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 634) 
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AND MOLDS FOR RUBBER SPECIAL- 
TIES AND MECHANICAL GOODS 


machined in a large modern shop at 
low prices by specialists in the field. 
We -also build special machinery to 


your drawings. 


Submit inquiries for low quotations. 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT “ 
PIONEERS 


in the development of standard 




















and special equipment for the 


cutting and grinding of rubber "hin t bi 
ees ese utmost in 


and synthetic rubber. 
pleasing appearance 


FINE 
with no deteriorating 


TOOLS 
effect whatever. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


RARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


HIATT 


Eastern Representatives for the Schuster Magnetic Gauge 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Lombard Smith Co. 
New York Office: 2032 Santa Fe Ave. 
261 Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 
Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type 75c per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.25 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.00 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 











SITUATIONS OPEN 





WILL YOUR SALES SHRINK 50% 
WHEN GERMANY QUITS? 
DIAMOND JOINTS, swing and revolv- 


ing, are selling to war plants making tires and 
molded goods. Your sales will increase after the 
war. Some choice territory open. Write 


DIAMOND Metal Products Company 
406 Market St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 











WANTED: RUB BER COMPOUNDER AND ENGINEER, PREF 
I I tern Penn 





erably on hose b Rubber —— acturer located in Ea 

sylvania. Essential ) at present ith excellent postwar f Please 
give full details as to experience, qualiGcati yns, salary desired, etc., in first 
letter. Statement of Availability necessary. Address Box No. 53, care of 


Inp1A RupBeR Wor_p. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST et 


in expanding western firm pr roducing tire materials and mechanical rut 
goods. Should hold a degree in adios Chemi stry or Engineering and me 
at least three years of experience in rubber compounding and two years 
f experience in factory processin f rubber compounds. Bright future 
with chance for advancement. Address 'R x N 55, care of INpIA RUBBER 
Wor.p 

CHIEF PLANT CHEMIST—Chemical Engineer or Graduate Chemist. 
Experience in controlling the technical aspects of the operations of a 
Chemical Plant engaged in the manufacturing of emulsions or solvent 
pret ati 

ASSIST ANT CHIEF CHEMIST—Chemical Engineer or Graduate Chem 
ist. Experience in supervising and controlling some important aspects of the 


background in manufacturing of 
le. Capable of devising new tests 


operations of 
emulsions or so 
for evaluating new properties alized products. 

CONTROL CHE MIS" TS (2 Engineer or Graduate Chemist 
Experience in control work in Chemical Plant, preferably one engaged in 
manufacturing Isions or solvent preparations 

RUBBER CHEMIST Experience in rubber and rubber compounding, 
including synthetics 

Company has excellent postwar future—wonderful opportur ities for right 
mer Metropolitan New York re Ser c ete résumés 
including draft status to Box No. 56, care of Inp1a ~ Bowen Wort 












WANTED: A MAN WITH GOOD EDUCATION AND SOME TECH 
t aration of technical booklets 
ling Address Box No. 57, 





nical rubber experience ») assist in the pref 
of an a ire on rubber mp 


care of INpIA ~> ER WorLt 


TIRE CURING FOREMAN—Good opportunity for ex- 
perienced foreman capable of supervising production in pot 
heaters and individual vulcanizers. Offers attractive postwar 
as well as present-day opportunity. Eastern concern. Address 
Box No. 58, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


TIRE FINISHING SUPERVISOR—Must have experi- 
ence in supervising all duties*connected with cured tire final 
finishing. Excellent opportunity for advancement with post- 
war security. Located in Pennsylvania. Address Box No. 
59, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


idvertis 





TUBE ROOM SUPERINTENDENT—Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of inner tube manufacture. 
Opening offers excellent opportunity to man with initiative 
and ability. Plant located in Pennsylvania. State all qualifica- 
tions first letter. Address Box No. 60, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


CHEMIST — FAST GROWING, ESTABLISHED HOUSEHOLD 
products manufactu rer in | aes le West needs technical . Some experience 
war work r can convert overnight. 

expected. Address 









Permanent. \ stating experience 
Box No. 61, care of tli Rvusser Wor.tp 





SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 








SPREADING ROOM FOREMAN 


with experience in general proofing. 


Suburban Boston Area. Permanent postwar position. 
Must be able to furnish Certificate of Availability. 
ADDRESS BOX NO. 910, Care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD 











CHEMICAL ENGINEER—COLLEGE GRADUATE PREFERRED— 


for position in compounding section of progressive manufacturer, producing 
tires and tubes. Previous experience desirable, but not required. Plant 


located in Mid-Atlantic area. Complete history of qualifications should be 
ncluded in letter of application. Address Box No. 62, care of Inpta RUBBER 


W orp. 


MAN WITH SOME EXPERIENCE IN RUBBER COM- 
pounding for position with small but well-established synthe- 
tic resin manufacturer in Chicago area. Will work on cus- 
tomers’ technical problems. Position will lead to technical 
sales and service work for qualified man. Starting salary 
$3,000 to $3,300, depending on qualifications. Send full in- 
formation including education, experience, and recent photo- 
graph. Address Box No. 63, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


WANTED: MAINTENANCE ENGINEER IN AN 
Eastern mechanical rubber goods plant. Give experience and 
state salary expected. Address Box No. 67, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: FOREMAN FOR INFLATABLE GOODS 
department. Man familiar with manufacture life rafts, life 
jackets, and hand-made goods preferred. State previous ex- 
perience. Address Box No. 68, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


COATING CHEMISTS 


Research laboratory. Essential war work. New York City. Should be 
luate in chemistry or chemical engineering with some experience in 
inding of resins Ae synthetic rubbers for textile coatings, adhesives, 
lied field These are permanent and postwar px sitions. Please send 
utline of training and experience. Address Box No. 69, care of INpbta 
RusBer Worvp. 








RUBBER CHEMIST AND COMPOUNDER, EXPERIENCED IN 
processing and supe rvising, to take complete charge of well-equipped labora 
tory and _responsil bility for manufacturing specifications and technique in all 
General line of molded, tubed. wrapped, and punched 





f rubber and synthetics, including hard rubber. Small 
progressive company. mucetient postwar opportunity. Give qualifications and 
detailed information. Will be held confidential. Statement of availability 


s necessary. A ldtess Box No. 71, care of INDIA RuBBER Wor cp. 


RUBBER CHEMIST AS ASSISTANT FOR ROUTINE WORK IN 
laboratory under direction of experienced Chief Chemist. General-line 


molded. tubed, wrapped, and punched mechanical goods of rubber and 
synthetics. Small progressive company. Excellent postwar opportunity. 
Give qualifications and detailed information. Will be held confidential. 
Statement of availability is necessary. Address Box No. 72, care of INpta 


Russer Woru 


PRODUCTION ggg AND MANAGER EXPERIENCED IN 
] ph > f nr 








i] luction to take complete charge of installation of produc- 
tio I ate with company in general line of molded, tubed, 
wrapp unched mechanical rubber goods. Excellent postwar oppor- 
tunity , i qu ilifications and detai iled information. Will be held confiden- 
tial. Statement of availability is necessary. Address Box N 73, care of 


Inpta RUBBER “Worn. 


RESE AR ( -H ( “HEMIST WITH EXPERIENCE IN MECHANICAL 
ind molde oods, wanted by progressive manufacturer located in New York 
area. All” rep ies treated he strict confidence. Give full background and 
vivise salary expected. Address Box No. 77, care of INDIA Rusper Wor tp. 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 750) 
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TANNEY-COSTELLO CO. 


DEALERS AND BROKERS 
IN 


SCRAP RUBBER 


SYNTHETICS — PLASTICS 


WE OFFER A SERVICE 
BASED ON EXPERIENCE 


868 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 


70 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








MOTORIZED TAKE UP 


With variable speed transmission and adjustable 
automatic traverse motion. Built to suit customer's 
reels. 





VEW ENGLAND BUTT C0. 


PROVIDENCE 7, R. |., U.S. A. 























Porcelain 
GLOVE FORMS 


— for dipped rubber gloves. including household, 
industrial, linemen’s or electricians’ and surgeons’ 
gloves. Some are made from our own stock molds 
and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber 
glove and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt 
attention given to requests for quotations based on 
your specifications or stock items. 

















The Colonial Insulator Co. 


993 Grant Street Akron 11, Ohio 


MADE TO ORDER 
% z 














Fa 
FOUNDR 


From delicate instrument bearings to 
3 this 1600 Ib. Rubber Mill Bearing, 
* SPECIALISTS OLDS ALLOYS foundry work is 
done by specialists with the skill 
and experience to get the job done 
right for“on time” delivery. 


I “Call on OLDS ALLOYS next time.” 


Write For Illustrated Bulletin 


OLDS ALLOYS 


8686 Rheem Ave., Southgate, Calif 
Suburb of Los Angele 
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Our REBUILDING Process 


INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


gjOUGHTON, M Ass 





“OS ANGELES, cat 


Our New MACHINES 


MIXERS — MILLS 
CUTTERS 
SAFETY BRAKES 
SUSAN GRINDERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
TRIMMERS 
LIFT TABLES 








An International Standard of Measurement for— 


Hardness e Elasticity e Plasticity of Rubber, etc. 
Is the DUROMETER 
and ELASTOMETER 

(23rd year) 
These are all factors 
tal in the selection of 
raw material and the 
control of your proc- 
esses to attain the re- 
quired modern Stand- 
ards of Quality in the 
Finished Product. Uni- 
versally adopted. 
onomic ex- 
travagance to be with- 
out these instruments. 
Used free handed in 
any position or on Bench Stands, convenient, instant registrations, fool- 
proof. Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins, and Price List R-4 and R-5. 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.,. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in ail foreign countries. 











New Rubber Spreaders 
Churns, Pony Mixers 
Saturators 


Used — Rebuilt — 
Rubber —- Chemical and 
Paint Machinery 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 








"MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: 1—24x24” Hydraulic Press with 14” dia. ram. 1—18x18” 
Hydraulic Press with 10” dia. ram. 1—Royle No. 4 Perfected Tuber, with 
Variable — D.C. Motor. 3—30x24” Hydraulic Presses with 12” dia. 
rams. 1 x20’ High Pressure Vulcanizer, 250 lbs. pressure, quick- 
opening door, with Seeley controls and all auxiliaries. 4—W. & P. Mixers, 
up to 625 gal. cap. 1—Allen No. 3 Tuber. 10—High-Pressure Hydraulic 
Pumps, up to 6,000 GPM. Dry Powder Mixers, Pulverizers, ete. Send 
for complete list. CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 








FOR SALE: 2—42” MIXING MILLS; 1—30” x 30” ” FARREL MASTI- 
cator; 1—W. & P. Mixer; 1—60” three-roll Calender; 2—two-roll Embos- 
sing Calenders; 1—three-roll Embossing Calender; 1 Sheridan Press; 1— 
four-roll Outsole Calender, 8” x 18”; 1—four-roll Rubber Washer; 1—two- 
roll Sheeter; 4 Hydraulic Tire Vulcanizers; 1 Doubling Calender; 2 
Spreaders; 6—200-gallon Churns; 1 Saturator; 2 Brushing Machines; 1 
Dry Can Set for Doubling; 1 Span Grinder; 1—60” Drier, Address Box 
No. 70, care of Inp1Ia RupBer Worvp. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


WANTED: 2 HYDRAULIC PRESSES WITH 24” SQUARE PLAT- 
ens, 14” or 16” diameter rams for 2,000 pounds pressure; 1 Hydraulic 
Press with 40” square platens with not less than 24” diameter ram. Must 
be in usable condition. The vicinity of Philadelphia preferred. Address 
Box No. 66, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WANTED: COMPLETE RUBBER PLANT EQU IPMENT, INCLUD- 


ing Mills, Presses, Pumps, W.&P. or Banbury Mixers, Screens, etc. 


Send complete description, location, and prices. Address Box No. 78, care 


of INDIA RUBBER Wontp. 


~ WANTED: HYDRAULIC PRESSES WITH HEATED PLATENS, 


150 tons and up, also Banbury Mixer, Vulcanizer at least 5’ diameter, and 
ther good equipment wanted for expansion program. Address Box No. 79, 
care of INp1A Rv BBER WORLD. 





PLASTICS OuDENe 
Plain or Semi-automatic—Any Size 
or pressure — Pumps, Valves, etc. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


336 W. WATER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











SPECIALIZING IN 


s RUBBER 
USED MACHINERY ,o* 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


AKRON 8, OHIO 


ERIC BONWITT 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Representatives 


Akron San Francisco New York 














GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


319-328 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 


CABLE “URME” 


NEWARK. W. J 





(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 752) 
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An Adequate Testing Routine 


Base your research, purchasing, production and final in- 
spection on an adequate testing routine—for speed, savings, 
and Quality Insurance. The 60 models of *Scott Testers 
span the field of rubber testing for tensile, hysteresis, 
flexing, adhesion, compression-cutting of wire covering, 
plasticity, state-of-cure, burst, twist, etc., from 1 gram to 1 
ton tensile. 





*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L SCOTT C0 9 Blackstone St. 
a . p,2Vidence, Rete 











CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO,, Inc. | 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City | 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried | 





Formerly Distributed By | 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO. OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 











CRUDE RUBBER BALE CUTTER 





Fully Assembled 
+ 
Furnished with 
—Electric Motor 
—Hydraulic Unit 
—Control Valve 


and Piping 


An efficient machine of simple design for 
cutting bales of crude, synthetic and re- 
claimed rubber. Cuts without aid of water. 
One man operation. High production. 


OPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. 


New York 17, N. Y. 











The H. O. Canfield Co. 


MANUFACTURE 


Molded Specialties, Plumbers’ Rubber Goods, 
Valves, Gaskets, Hose Washers, and Cut 
Washers of all kinds 


Write for prices and samples 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
424 North Wood Street 


Offices and Works 
Chicago Office: 








FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIAN 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRE K MAR 


D L. BROOKE SHALL DILL 
228 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 
Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO., 975-981 Front St. 


Manufactured by 


BROOKLYN COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 




























REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES 


MARKING ww 


SOLE AND HEEL 
STOCKS 


The tendency of syn- 
thetic heel and sole com- 
pounds to mark floors 
can be greatly reduced 
by the use of Rayco 
Fillers. Let us furnish 
you with data on for- 
mulae that alleviate this 


problem 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. inc’ 


102 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
Developers aud Producers of 
Cottou Fillers for Plastics 
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OXIDES AND CARBONATES 
LIGHT AND HEAVY « FOR 
TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP 


BRANCHES 
PRINCIPAL 





IN ALL 
CITIES 


Wm. $. GRAY & C0. 





CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK CITY 





COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


tASTON, PA. 
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SITUATIONS “WANTED > 

SALES EXECUTIVE—10 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
sales of mechanical rubber goods; good background sales 
engineering, product development, hose and belting. Familiar 
government specification material, Rubber Order R-1, and 
R.M.A. Sales Meetings, capable of handling jobber and con- 
sumer accounts or administrative sales policy. Age 36. $8,000 
minimum, Address Box No. 64, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT WITH A BACKGROUND OF 25 
years’ experience in the rubber industry desires connection with small- or 
medium-sized plant. Capable of organizing, efficiently handling help, com- 
po Z ssing, and development work on molded and_ extruded 
n spec aaa products from natut al and synthetic rubbers, also 
pl a thorough kin ywledge of rubber costing and trade contacts. 





Pectin Eastern location. Address Bo x No. 65, care of INDIA RusBeR WorRLp. 

RUBBER C;/ EMIST AND COMPOUNDER, 17 YEARS’ 
experience in xo, ft pounding and processing mechanical goods, 
rubber-to-metal bonding. 10 years’ €xperience in all types of 
synthetic rubber. Desire more essential war work in Midwest. 
Married; 2-B. Address Box No. 74, care of INDIA RUBBER 


WORLD. 


EXPERIENCE IN MANU 


natural, and syn 


SU JPERINTENDENT WITH 25 ve ARS’ 


fre /m reclaim, 


acture ot mechanicals, solid and sponge, 
cian rubbers, desires new connections. Capable compo yunder and develop: 
ment engineer. Can € stimate costs and pr vide manufacturing specifications. 
Have been employed by large and small concerns. Address Box No. 75 
care of NDIA RuBBER WorLp. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MILLING FACILITIES—(Long Is., B’klyn, 
or N.Y.C. area). If you are milling rubber for your own 
production and have spare time, we will pay you to mill 
for us. We require about 50 hours per month, cold milling. 
Address Box No. 54, care of INDIA RUBBER hidnaenanaads 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LARGE “OR ‘SMALI 


WANTED: MILLING AND/OR PRESSING, 
capacity or will — se plant with facilities for all or any part of above. 
Preferably Midwest or will consider East or West. Address Box No. 76, 


care of Inpra RUBBER Wor vp. 








NEW AND BETTER 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 








4”, 5”, 


6”, 8”, 10”, 12” diameters, any length. 
Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 















HARDESTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
4] EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








Realize Large Tax Benefits 


LONG ESTABLISHED, REPUTABLE CONCERN with SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS, MFG. DIVISIONS, UNITS 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest confidence, 


retaining personnel wherever possible. Address 





BOX 1200, 1474 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











STERRATES 


SPECIAL QUALITIES FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


e ZINC 
e ALUMINUM 
e MAGNESIUM 

e CALCIUM 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, Inc. 


260 WEST BROADWAY ° NEW YORK CITY 
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Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 






BAYTOWN, TEXAS + BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 














Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


For Use with Neoprene 
THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. S*s0ko"° 


Makers of Stamford “Factice” Vulcanized Oil 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
SINCE 1900 





On platen presses, tire and tube molds, or wherever a 
swing joint is required in the rubber industry use 


FLEXO JOINTS 


They are dependable and efficient and extremely simple 
both in construction and to instal] and service. 














Descriptive literature on request 
FLEXO SUPPLY COMPANY, Inc. 
4218 Olive Street St. Louis (8), Mo 
In Canada 
S. A. Armstrong, Ltd 
115 Dupont Street Toronto(5) 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—E levator 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
HOSE for every condition 

_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Vechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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THE SCHULMAN SYMBOL OF ACCURATE SORTING 


Every sorting job done at a Schulman ware- The Schulman “arrow S” represents skill and 
house is supervised by experts who know Scrap experience in following specifications to the 
Rubber from A to Z. Careful workmen separate letter. Be safe with Schulman. 


each type of rubber according to kind, quality, 
color, specific gravity...a process that insures 
the reclaimer exactly what he wants for any 
variety of run. 
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tells how to get better 
service from your 
liners. Ilustrated with 
diagrams. Tells how 
to use liners more 
* efficiently. Write for 


your copy now. 
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and freedom from stock adhesions. Thus your work moves more smoot l 
“bottle necks” at the cutting table are eliminated, time and labor are savé 


Here are a few of the many other advantages gained with Climco Processing 
The life of the liners is increased, the tackiness of the stock is preserv@ 


storage is facilitated, and rejects and stock losses are reduced. 
Because of their many merits, Climco Processed Liners have been overwhe 
ingly preferred by the rubber industry for over 22 years. 
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CLIMCO PROCESSED LINER! 


for Faster, Better Production at Lower Cost 
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